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v.  < 
TO  THE  REVEREND 

MR.    WARBURTON. 


REVEREND    SIR, 

GI  V  E  me  leave  to  prefent  to  you 
the  following  Eflay  on  the 
Epiftle  to  Auguftus;  which,  whatever 
other  merit  it  may  want,  is  fecure  of 
this,  that  it  hath  been  planned  upon 
the  beft  model.  For  I  know  not  what 
fhould  hinder  me  from  declaring  to 
you  in  this  public  manner,  that  it  was 
the  early  pleafure  I  received  from  what 
you  had  written  of  this  fort,  which 
frft  engaged  me  in  the  province  of 
criticifm.  And,  if  I  have  taken  upon 
22  me 
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me  to  illuftrate  another  of  the  fineft 
pieces  of  antiquity  after  the  fame  me- 
thod, it  is  becaufe  I  find  myfelf  en- 
couraged to  do  fo  by  higher  conft- 
derations,  than  even  the  Authority  of 
your  example. 

CRITICISM,  confidered  in  its  antient 
and  nobleft  office  of  doing  juftice  to 
the  merits  of  great  writers,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  works  of  poetry  and  inven- 
tion, demands,  to  its  perfect  execution, 
thefe  two  qualities: '  a  pbilofophic  fpirit, 
capable  of  penetrating  the  fundamental 
reafons  of  excellence  in  every  different 
fpecies  of  compofition ;  and  a  ftrong 
imagination^  the  parent  of  what  we  call 
true  tajle,  enabling  the  critic  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  his  author's  excellence 
himfelf,  and  to  imprefs  a  lively  fenfe 
of  it  upon  others.  Each  of  thefe  abili- 
ties is  neceflary.  For  by  means  of 
philofophy,  criticilm,  which  were 
otherwife  a  vague  and  fuperficial  thing, 

acquire? 
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acquires  the  foundneis  and  folidity  of 
icience.    And  from  the  power  of  fancy -, 
it  derives  that  light  and  energy  and 
Ipirit,  which  are  wanting  to  provoke 
the  public  emulation  and  carry  the 
general    conclusions    of   reafon  into 
practice. 

Of  thefe  talents  (to  regard  them  in 
their  feparate  ftate)  that  of  a  firong 
imagination*  as  being  the  commoner  of 
the  two,  one  would  naturally  fuppofe 
mould  be  the  firft  to  exert  itlelf  in  the 
lervice  of  criticifm.  And  thus  it  feems, 
in  feel,  to  have  happened.  For  there 
were  very  early  in  Greece  a  fort  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  RHAPSO- 
DISTS,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  beauties  of  their  favourite 
writers.  Though  their  art,  indeed, 
was  very  fimple ;  for  it  conlifted  only 
in  a&ing  the  fineft  paflages  of  their 
works,  and  in  repeating  them,  with  a 
rapturous  kind  of  vehemence,  to  an 
a  3  ccftatic 
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ecftatic  auditory.     Whence  it  appears, 
that   critlcifm,  as  being  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy,   was  wholly  turned  to  admira- 
tion ;  a  paffion  which  true  judgment  as 
little  indulges  in  the  fchools  of  Art,  as 
found  philoiophy,  in  thofe  of  Nature, 
Accordingly  thefe  enraptured  declaim- 
crs,  though  they  travelled  down  to  the 
politer  ages,  could  not  fubfift  in  them. 
The  fine  ridicule  of  Plato,  in  one  of 
his  Dialogues  [#],    and  the  growing 
tafte  for  juft  thinking,  feem  perfectly  to 
have  dilcredited   this    folly.     And    it 
was  prefently  feen  and  acknowledged 
even  by  the  Rhapfodift  himfelf,  that, 
how  divinely  foever  he  might  feel  him- 
felf affected  by  the  magnetic  virtue  of 
the  mufe,  yet,  as  he  could  give  no  in- 
telligible account  of  its  fubtle  opera- 
tions,   he    was   affuredly    no   Artljl  ; 
0EION  sTvxi         }   TEXNIKON  lirnm- 


[a]  "IflN, 

From 
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From  this  time  they,  who  took  upon 
themielves  the  office  of  commenting 
and  recommending  the  great  writers  of 
Greece*  difcharged  it  in  a  very  different 
manner.  Their  refearches  grew  fe- 
vere,  inquifitive,  and  rational.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  the  perlbn,  who  now 
took  the  lead  in  thefe  ftudies>  and  let 
the  fafhion  of  them,  was  a  pblkfopbcr^ 
and,  which  was  happy  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  art,  the  jufteft  philotbpher 
of  antiquity.  }\tncejcientific  or  fpecu- 
lative  criticifm  attained  to  perfection, 
at  once ;  and  appeared  in  all  that  feve- 
rity  of  reafon  and  accuracy  of  method, 
which  Ariftotle  himfelf  could  beftow 
upon  it. 

But  now  this  might  almoft  feem  as 
violent  an  extreme  as  the  other.  For 
though  to  wuUrfland  be  better  than  to 
admire  *  yet  the  generality  of  readers 
cannot,  or  will  not,  understand,  where 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  admire, 
a  4  So 
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So  that  reafon,  for  her  own  fake,  is 
obliged  to  borrow  fomething  of  the 
drefs,  and  to  mimic  the  airs,  of  fancy  : 
And  Ariftotle's  reafon  was  too  proud 
to  fubmit  to  this  management. 

Hence,  the  critical  plan,  which  the 
Stagyrite  had  formed  with  fuch  rigour 
of  fcience,  however  it  might  fatisfy  the 
curious  fpeculatift,  wanted  to  be  re- 
lieved and  fet  off  to  the  common  eye  by 
the  heightenings  of  eloquence.  This, 
I  obferved,  was  the  eafier  talk  of  the 
two;  and  yet  it  was  very  long  before 
it  vmsfuccefsfully  attempted.  Amongft 
other  reafons  of  this  delay,  the  princi- 
pal, as  you  obferve,  might  be  the  fall  of 
the  public  freedom  of  Greece,  •  which 
loon  after  followed.  For  then,  inftead 
of  the  free  and  manly  efforts  of  genius, 
which  alone  could  accomplifh  fuch  a 
reformation,  the  trifling  fpirit  of  the 
times  declined  into  mere  verbal  amufe- 
ments.  "  Whence,  as  you  fay,  fo 

11  great 
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*'  great  a  cloud  of  fcholiaih  and  gram- 
"  marians  fo  foon  overipread  the 
"  learning  of  Greece,  when  once  that 
"  famous  community  had  loft  its 
«  liberty  [£]." 

And  what  Greece  was  thus  unable, 
of  a  long  time,  to  furnim,  we  mall  in 
vain  feek  in  another  great  community, 
which  foou  after  flourifhed  in  all  li- 
beral ftudies.  The  genius  of  Rome 
was  bold  and  elevated  enough  for  this 
talk.  But  Criticifm  of  any  kind  was 
little  cultivated,  never  profelTed  as  an 
arty  by  this  people.  The  ipecimens 
we  have  of  their  ability  in  this  way 
(of  which  the  mofl  elegant,  beyond 
difpute,  are  the  two  epiftles  to  Au- 
gvftus  and  the  PifosJ  are  flight  occa- 
fional  attempts  ;  made  in  the  neg- 
ligence of  common  fenfe,  and  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  their  own 
talle  and  learning :  and  not  by  aay 

[J]  Pope's  \Vorkt,  vol.  v.  p.  244.  8™. 

means 
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means  the  regular  productions  of  art? 
profefledly  bending  itfelf  to  this  work, 
and  ambitious  to  give  the  laft  fmifhing 
to  the  critical  fyftem. 

For  fb  great  an  effort  as  this,  we  are 
to  look  back  to  the  confines  of  Greece. 
And  there  at  length,  and  even  from 
beneath  the  depreffion  of  flavery  (but 
with  a  fpirit  that  might  have  done 
honour  to  its  age  of  greateft  liberty),  a 
CRITIC  arofe,  lingularly  qualified  for 
fo  generous  an  undertaking.  His  pro- 
feflion,  which  was  that  of  a  rhetorical 
fophift,  required  him  to  be  fully  inftruft- 
ed  in  the  graces  and  embellishments 
of  eloquence ;  and  thefe,  the  vigour  of 
his  genius  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
in  their  utmoft  force  and  beauty.  In 
a  word,  LONGINUS  was  the  peffon, 
whom,  of  all  the  critics  of  antiquity, 
nature  feems  to  have  formed  with  thd 
proper  talents  to  give  the  laft  honour 
6  tor 
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to  his  profeffiop,  and  penetrate  the  very 
fool  of  fine  writing. 

Yet  fb  bounded  is  human  wit,  and 
with  fuch  difficulty  is  human  art  com- 
pleated,  that  even  here  the  advantage, 
:h  had  been  ib  fortunately  gained 
on  the  one  hand,  was,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  loll  and  forfeited  on  the  other. 
He  had  fbftened  indeed  the  feverity  of 
Ariftotle's  plan;  but,  in  doing  this, 
had  gone  back  again  too  far  into  die . 
manner  of  the  admiring  Rhapfbdift. 
In  fhort,  with  the  brighteft  views  of 
nature  and  true  beauty,  which   the 
fineft  imagination  could  afford  to  the 
beft  critic,  he  now  wanted,  in  a  good 
degree,  that  predfion,  and  depth  of 
thought,  which  had  fb  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  his  predeceflbr.     For,   as 
Plotinus  long   ago  obferved  of  him, 
though    be    bad   approved   bimfelf  a 
mafler  of  polite  literature^  be  was  NO 
PbHofopber-,   ^lAOAOFOr   MENT,  *I- 
A01000S  AE  OT^AMni 

Thus 
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Thus  the  art  had  been  fhifting  re- 
ciprocally into  two  extremes.  And  in 
one  or  other  of  thefe  extremes,  it  was 
likely  to  continue.  For  the  fame  and 
eminent  ability  of  their  great  founders 
had  made  them  confidered  as  models, 
in  their  different  ways,  of  perfect  criti- 
•ciiin.  Only  it  was  eafy  to  forefee 
which  of  them  the  humour  of  fucceed- 
ing  times  would  be  moft  difpofed  to 
emulate.  The  catching  enthuliafm 
and  picturefque  fancy  of  the  one  would 
be  fure  to  prevail  over  the  coolnefs  and 
aufterity  of  the  other.  Accordingly 
in  the  laft  and  prefent  century,  when 
now  the  diligence  of  learned  men  had, 
by  reftoring  the  purity,  opened  an  eafy 
way  to  the.fludy,  of  the  old  ciaffics,  a 
rmmberlefs  tribe  of  commentators  have 
attempted,  after  the  manner  of  Longi- 
nus,  to  jlourtfh  on  the  excellencies  of 
their  competition.  And  fome  of  them, 
indeed,  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this  me- 
thod, 
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thod,  that  one  is  not  to  wonder  it 
fbon  became  the  popular  and  only  an- 
thorized  form  of  what  was  reputed 
jmft  CriticJJm.  Yet,  as  nothing  but 
fupenor  genius  coold  make  it  tolerable 
even  in  the  beft  of  thefe,  it  was  to  be 
expeded  (what  experience  hath  now 
hilly  (hewn),  that  it  would  at  length, 
and  in  ordinary  hands,  degenerate  into 
the  mod:  unmeaning,  frivolous,  and  di£ 
guftful  jargon,  that  ever  dilcredited 
polite  letters. 

This,  Sir,  was  the  (late  in  which 
you  received  modfn  Critic* jm  :  a  fiate, 
which  could  only  ihew  you,  that,  of 
die  two  models,  antiquity  had  furniihed 
to  our  uie,  we  had  learned,  by  an 
awkward  imitation  of  it,  to  abuie  the 
war/L  But  k  did  not  content  your 
zeal  for  the  lervice  of  letters  barely  to 
remedy  this  abufe.  It  was  not  enough, 
in  your  enlarged  view  of  things,  to  re- 
ilore  either  of  theie  models  to  its  an- 
±  rient 
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tient  fplendour.  They  were  both  to 
be  revived  ;  or  rather  a  new  original 
plan  of  criticifm  was  to  be  ftruck  out, 
which  mould  unite  the  virtues  of  each 
of  them.  The  experiment  was  made 
on  the  TWO  greateft  of  our  own  poets ; 
and,  by  reflecting  all  the  lights  of  the 
imagination  on  the  fevered  reafbn, 
every  thing  was  effected,  which  the 
warmeft  admirer  of  antient  art  could 
promife  to  himfelf  from  fuch  an  union. 
But  you  went  farther.  By  joining  to 
thefe  powers  a  perfect  infight  into  hu- 
man nature,  and  fo  ennobling  the  exer- 
cife  of  literary,  by  the  addition  of  the 
iufteft  moral,  cenfure,  you  have  now, 
at  length,  advanced  CRITICISM  to  its 
full  glory. 

Not  but,  confidering  the  inveterate 
foible  of  mankind,  which  the  poet  fo 
juftly  fatirizes  in  the  following  work, 
J  mean  that,  which  difpofes  them  to 
malign  and  depreciate  all  the  efforts  of 
.wit  and  virtue,  — niil 
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—  nlfi  quae  terns  fcmota  fuisqoc 
Temporibus  defunda  videt — 

Confidering,  I  fay,  this  temper  of 
mankind,  you  may  iboner,  perhaps, 
exped  the  cenfores  of  the  dull  and  en- 
vious of  all  denominations,  than  the 
candid  applaufe  of  the  public,  even  for 
this  fervice. 

I  apprehend  this  coofequence  the 
rather,  becaufe  criticifm,  though  it  be 
the  laf  fruit  of  literary  experience*  is 
more  expofed  to  the  cavils  of  ignorance 
and  vanity,  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
ipecies  of  learned  application :  all  men 
being  forward  to  judge,  and  few  men 
giving  themfelves  leave  to  doubt  of 
their  being  able  to  judge,  of  the  merits 
of  well-known  and  popular  writers. 

Nor  is  this  all :  When  writers  of  a 
certain  rank  condefcend  to  this  work 
of  criticikn,  the  innovation  excites  a 

very 
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very  natural  ferment  in  the  men  of  the 

frofeffion. 

Their  JEALOUSY  is  alarmed,  as  if 
there  was  a  defign  to  {trip  them  of  the 
only  honour  they  can  reafonably  pre- 
tend to,  that  of  fitting  in  judgment  on 
the  inventions  of  their  betters.  But  to 
JUDGE,  as  well  as  to  INVENT,  is 
thought  a  violent  encroachment  in 
the  republic  of  Letters  j  not  unlike 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  would  be  confuls,  and  cenfors  too, 
that  is,  would  have  the  privilege  of 
excluding  from  the  fenate,  as  well  as 
of  prefiding  in  it. 

But  if  jealoufy  were  out  of  the  cafe, 
their  MALIGNITY  would  be  much  in- 
flamed by  this  intrufion.  For  who  can, 
bear  to  fee  his  own  weak  endeavours, 
in  any  art,  difgraced  by  a  confummate 
model  ? 

Befides,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  con- 
ceptions of  fuch  writers,  as  I  before 

fpoke 
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fpoke  of,  lie  fo  remote  from  vulgar 
apprehenfion,  that,  without  either 
jcaJottfy  or  malignity  *  DULLNESS  itfelf 
will  be  fore  to  create  them  many 
peevidi  detractors.  For  an  ordinary- 
critic  can  fcarce  help  finding  fault 
with  what  he  does  not  underftand,  or 
being  angry  where  he  has  no  ideas. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  k  may  pof- 
fibly  happen,  as  I  {aid,  that  your  cri- 
tical labours  will  draw  upon  you 
much  popular  refentment  and  in- 
vedive. 

But  if  fuch  fhould  be  die  prefcnt 
efie£t  of  your  endeavours  to  cultivate 
and  complete  this  elegant  part  of 
literature ;  you,  who  know  the  tem- 
per of  the  learned  world,  and,  by 
your  eminent  merits,  have  fb  oft 
provoked  its  injuftice,  will  not  be 
difturbed  or  furprized  at  it:  much 
lefs  would  it  difcourage  thofe  who 

VOL.  IL  b  are 
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are  difpofed  to  do  you  more  right, 
from  celebrating,  and,  as  they  find 
themfelves  able,  from  copying  your 
example ; 

For  USE  will  father  what's  begot  by  SENSE, 
as  well  in  this,  as  in  other  infrances. 

You  SEE,  Sir,~  what  there  is  of 
encomium  in  the  turn  of  this  Letter, 
was  intended  not  fo  much  for  your 
fake,  as  my  own.  Had  my  purpofe 
been  any  other,  I  muft  have  chofen 
very  ill  among  the  various  parts  of 
your  character  to  take  this  for  the 
fubjecl:  of  an  addrefs  to  yon.  For, 
afrer  all  I  have  faid  and  think  of 
your,  critical  abilities,  it  might  feem 
almoft  as  ftrange  in  a  panegyrift  on 
Mr.  Warburton  to  tell  of  his  admir- 
able criticifms  on  POPE  and  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, as  it  would  be  in  him,  who 
mould  defign  an  encomium  on  So- 
crates, to  infill:  on  his  excellent  fculp- 

ture 
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ture  of  MERCURY  and  the  GRACES. 
Yet  there  is  a  time,  when  it  may  be 
allowed  to  lay  a  ftrefs  on  the  amufe- 
ments  of  fuch  men.  It  is,  when  an 
adventurer  in  either  art  would  do  an 
honour  to  his  profeffion. 


toltb  the  trueft  eft  tern, 

Reverend  Sir, 
Tour  moft  obedient 
and  moft  bumble  fcrcant9 

CAMBIIDGE, 

R.  HURD. 


[I  ] 

Q.    HORATII    FLACCI 
EPISTOLA  AD  AUGUSTUM. 

CU  M  tot  fuftbeas  et  tanta  negotia  fobs, 
Res  Italas  arrais  tnteris,  moribas  ornes, 
Legibus  emcndes  ;  in  publica  coramoda  pcccem, 
Si  longo  fennooe  morer  tua  tempera,  Caefar. 

COMMENTARY. 

EPISTOLA  AD  AUGUSTCX.]  In  conducting  this 
work,  which  is  am  apology  far  tix  poets  of  bis  ovom  tamr* 
the  method  of  die  writer  is  no  other,  than  that  which 
plain  fenfe,  and  die  fubjea  itfdf,  required  of  him. 
For,  as  die  main  diffike  to  die  Auguitan  poets  had 
arilen  firom  an  exajf&K  reaeremce  paid  to  their  elder 
brethren,  \befrjl  part  or"  the  epiitle  [from  line  i  to 
1 18]  is  very  naturally  laid  out  in  the  ridicule  and 
confutation  of  fo  abfurd  a  prejudice.  And  having, 
by  diis  preparation,  obtained  a  candid  hearing  for 
his  defence,  he  then  proceeds  [in  what  follows,  to  die 
€nJ\  to  vindicate  their  real  merits;  letting  in  view 
the  excellencies  of  die  Latlx  forty,  as  cultivated  by 
the  great  modern  mailers;  and  throwing  the  blame 
of  their  ill  fucceis,  and  of  the  contempt  in  which  they 
had  lain,  not  fo  much  on  themfelves,  or  their /r»- 
£&om.  (the  dignity  of  =xb:chy  in  particular,  he  infifb 
highly  upon,  and  affsrts  with  fpint)  as  on  die  rioous 
VOL.IL  B  t.-.::e 
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Romulus,  et  Liber  pater,' et  cum  Caftore  Pollux,5 
Poft  ingentia  fata,  Deorum  in  templa  recepti, 
Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  afpera 

bella 

Conponunt,  agros  adfignnnt,  oppida  condunt ; 
Ploravere  fuis  non  refpondere  favorem 
Speratum  meritis.  dirain  qui  contuditHydram,  10 
Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  fubegit, 
Comperit  invidiam  fupremo  fine  domari. 

COMMENTARY. 

tafte  of  the  age,  and  certain  unfavouring  circum- 
ftances,  which  had  accidentally  concurred  to  diflio- 
nour  both. 

This  idea  of  tint  general  plan  being  comprehended, 
the  reader  will  find  it  no  difficulty  to  perceive  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  particular  parts,  which  the  natural 
traniition  of  the  poet's  thought  infeniibly  drew  along 
with  it. 

5 — 118.  RoMur.us,  ET  LIBER  PATER,  &c.]  The 
fubject  commences  from  line  £,  where,  by  a  contrivance 
of  great  beaut}-,  a  pertinent  illuf  ration  of  the  poet's 
argument  becomes  an  offering  of  the  happieft  ad- 
drcfi  to  the  emperor.  Its  double  purpofe  may  be  feen 
thus.  His  primary  intention  was  to  take  off  the 
torce  of  prejudice  againft  modem  poets,  arifing  from 
the  fuperior  veneration  of  the  antients.  To  this  end 
the  firft  thing  wanting  was  to  demonibrate  by  Come 
linking  inflatice,  that  it  was,  indeed,  nothing  but 
prejudice ;  which  he  does  effectually  in  taking  that  in- 
flance  from  the  heroic t  that  is,  the  moft  revered,  ages. 
Far  if  fnch,  whofe- ackcovs'ledged  virtues  and  eminenr 

fervic«s 
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Urit  enim  folgcre  foo,  qoi  praegnrezt  artis 

„".:':  i  :'r  :•:."•.  i  _:  .    :•.":.::_     ::/.:::_-       -  r  . 
Piadead  tibi  maluio*  brgimcr  hoooics,         i^ 
um  per  namen  poaimas  aras, 


Nil  oritnrani  alias,  nil  ortum  tak  fetcmrs. 
Sed  tun  hoc  popolos  iapcm  ct  joftos  in  ono, 

1C  UMUK&  tnlTliim,  tE  OmiS  aiHt  lei^iiiV)^ 

£_:•;  _»:^_.  __  i--_i_..J, 


dcr  dot  Ac  race  cf  «ij,  whole  oUcncr  aerit  is  left 
Gkdjr  to  dazzle  the  prfficeic,  *nd  m,  br  a  pm£*r 
farfty,  k  one  apt »  awikc.  its  jealorfr,  fcnld  U 
tbonfclTrs  oppRftd  by  ks  raddt  oentec?  la  the 
>«rcrfe,  the  booms,  which  equal  poientrpud  to 


•T  of  Bafice  onh/.    What  nafca  tfaea  to 
•t  had  3BT  other  oiiguLil  m  the  futtrt 
Thb  is  the  poo's  «z>Mtf. 

'  avfti  poferkj  had  fiokfaed  oat  of  the 
iof  dearaSkxi,  there  vcre  fcs«e,  it  fcom,  wfaofe 


•Vt  :•':-::.   :y  "    r._— ."-j  Lr"-T.  T^ii  ::': 
mbxsgcnr^l^r^^ 


B* 
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Aeftimat ;  et,  nifi  quae  tcrris  femota  fuifque 
Temporibus  clefunfla  viclet,  faftidit  et  odit : 
Sic  fautor  veterum,  ut  Tabulas  peccare  vetantis, 
Quas  bisquinque  viri  fanxcrunt,  Focdera  rcgum 
Vel  Gabiis  vcl  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,    2$ 
Pontificum  libros,  annofa  voluinina  Vatum, 

COMMENTARY.      ' 

Further,  as  the  good  fortune  of  Auguflus,  though 
adorned  with  the  fame  enviable  qualities,  had  ex- 
empted him  from  the  injuries  which  had  constantly 
befallen  tboj'e  admired  characters,  this  peculiar  circum- 
itance  in  the  hiilory  of  his  prince  affords  him  the  hap- 
pieft  occafion,  flattery  could  defire,  of  paying  diftin- 
ijuiflied  honours  to  his  glory. 

Pracfcnti  till  mature*  largimur  bonorcs. 
And  this  conltitutes  the  fine  aJtirej's  and  compliment  of 
bis  application. 

But  this  juitice,  which  Auguihts  had  exacted,  as  it 
were,  by  the  very  authority  of  his  virtue,  from  his  ap- 
plauding people,  was  but  ill  discharged  in  other  in- 
tfances. 

Sed  tiius  boc  populus  Japiens  et  jnjlu3  in  unot 
Te  nojlris  ductb/ts,  te  Graiis  anteferoulo^ 
Cetera  nequaiiuam fim'di  ratione  modoque 
Aeftimat )  &c. 

And  thus  the  very  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which 
forms  the  encomium,  leads  him  with  advantage  into 
his  argument;  which  was  to  obierve  and  expofe  "  the 
*'  malignant  influence  of  prepofleffion,  in  obitruding 
*'  the  proper  glories  of  living  merit."  So  that,  as 
good  fenfe  deiiiands  in  every  reafonable  panegyric, 
the  praife  refults  from  t,he  nature  and  foundation  of 

the 
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I -alas  in  monte  tocutas. 

Si,  quia  Graiorum  funt  amiquiffima  qoaeqne 
Scripta  vel  optima,  Romaai  peniantur  eadan  . 
Scriptorcs  trutioa;  non  eft  quod  molt  a  loquiaaur ; 
Nil  intra  eft  oka,  nil  extra  eft  in  mice  dnri : 
Venimus  ad  fnmmnm  fortuflae :  pingimus,  atquc 

COMMIXTAt-Y. 

Ac  fubjeft-mader,  and  is  not  riokndy  and  reajftmtly 
dragged  into  it. 

His  general  charge  againft  his  countrymen,  '•  of 
tf  their  bigoted  attachment  to  thole,  dignified  by  the 
"  r.  .  .T  '.'..:'  '  ,  '.  r.  r "  -  ..  ; :  " :.  " ."  -  .  :  _  .  .  '.-  ~ : 
«  Ac  modems,"  being  tfcus  ddwered;  and  the  tolly 
of  fuch  condaa,  with  fome  agrreable  exaggeration, 
exposed  ;  he  fets  himfeif,  with  a  happy  mixture  of 
irony  and  argument,  as  wefl  becomes  the  genius  and 
character  of  die  ipiJBry  to  confute  the  piexemes,  and 
ore  torn  the  TKiyJimmJctums,  on  which  it  relied. 

One  main  fnpport  of  their  foOy  was  taken  from  an 
aBow=d  fact,  riz.  **  That  the  oldeft  Gretk  writers 
**  wme  inconteftably  fuperior  to  the  raodern  ones," 
r  r«i  T.  '  •  r. .~2  ~.  ~~:  * .  "  .  /.  ".  " ' .' ."  -  ',  ~. .-'  '.'  '•'•  - !  -*  .- . ."'  ~  —  .*  ^ 
10  nature  and  the  cowrie  of  experience,  to  give  the 
like  preference  to  the  oldeft  Rtmam  mafters. 

His  confutadon  of  this  fophifm  confifls  of  two  parts. 
Fajlj  [from  line  28  to  52,]  he  infifts  on  the  evident 
abfordhy  of  the  opinion  he  is  confuting.  There  was 

"*.  "     '.          \'"_^    -—   -  -      \  _"_  _  ~  :      ~  -  _  1.1 .  ^       T          !  "".      .       J*.;- 

gmtf^iifxt.  But,  /Kvufyi  the  pretended  facl  itielr, 
with  regard  to  the  Greek  learning,  was  gr^tfy  mzf- 
«^^W,^/rrwr^^£«4  For  [from  line  32  to 54] 
it  was  not  true,  nor  could  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
B  3  Tery 
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Pfallimus,  ct  luftamur  Achivis  do&ius  unftis. 
Si  rheliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit ; 
Scire  velim,  chartispretium  quotus  arrogat  annus, 
Scriptor  ab  hinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit,  inter 
Pcrfcftos  veterefque  referri  debet,  an  inter 
Vilis  atque  novos  ?  excludat  jurgia  finis. 
Eft  vctus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 
Quid  ?  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  menfe  vel  anno^o 

COMMENTARY. 

very  deleft  of  the  Greek  writers  were  the  heft,  but 
thofe  only,  which  were  old,  in  companion  of  the  mere 
rnodern  Greeks.  The  fo  much  applauded  models  of 
Grecian  antiquity  were  themfelves  modern,  in  refpeft 
of  the  ftill  older  and  ruder  efiays  of  then  fir  it  writers. 
It  was  long  difcipline  and  cultivation,  the  fame  which 
had  given  the  Greek  artijis  in  the  Auguftan  reign  a 
fuperiority  over  the  Roman,  that  by  degrees  eftablifhed 
the  good  tafte,  and  fixed  the  authority,  of  the  Greek 
poets ;  from  which  point  it  was  natural,  and  even  ne- 
cefiary  for  fucceeding,  /'.  e.  the  modern,  Greeks  to  de- 
cline. But  no  confequence  lay  from  hence  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Latin  poets,  in  queiHon;  who  were 
wholly  unfurnifhed  with  any  previous  ftudy  of  the 
arts  of  verfe ;  and  whofe  works  could  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  very  tldcft,  that  is,  the  rude,  roregotten 
effays  of  the  Greek  poetry.  So  that  the  fine  ienfe, 
fo  clofely  (hut  up  in  this  concife  couplet,  comes  out 
thus:  "The  modern  Greek  mailers  of  the  Jive  arts 
"  are  confcfledly  fuperior  to  the  modern  Roman. 
"  The  reafon  is,  they  have  practifed  them  longer, 
"  and  with  more  diligence.  Juft  fo,  the  medern 

"  Roman 
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Inter  quos  wfefendas  efit  ?  rettitfiie  poetas, 
An  quo*  ct  pradens  ct  poftera  rcfpcat  aetas  ? 
Ife  qokfcm  mats  iniCT  poaet*  teodfe, 
Qoi  rd  racnfelwcvi,  vcl  toto  eft  janior  aaco. 
Utor  perraifib,  caodacqoc  piles  nt  eqaicz 

ocmo  ct  rt...i 


Dam  cadat  efafos  ratJonc  raeatis  acerr^ 
Qii  redit  in  fzftos,  ct  Tiitutcm  acftitnat  sanis. 

COMME5TTAXT. 

••  Roman  writers  nraft  needs  hare  the  advantage  of 
-  their  Wooes:  who  had  ao  knowledge  of  writing, 

**  at  in  practice.1* 

Father,  this  plea  of  aatxpnty  is  as  uncertain  In  ks 
as  it  was  ddUaaK.  of  all  era*  and  leaJbn 
For  if  age  orfv  muft  bear 
away  the  paint,  what  way  b  there  of  deterouDing, 
arc  »M^/and  which  mmdat?  The 
of  filing  this  to  the  fcrisadioo  of  an 
b  podued  [to  fine  50]  with  much 
it 
; 

the  real,  tntnuic  escd- 
alone  to  be  re- 

TDK  liar  the  poet's  intent  was  to  combat  the  *rarrd/ 
preiodace  of  the  critic, 

j^p  mfir  imfifa,  ft  •ainmttm  m£ima  mah. 
Taking  the  &S  for  granted  u  of  his  firocg  prepof- 
for  acc^aty,  «>fc*'  **  would  dilbedh, 
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Miraturque  nihil,  nifi  quod  Libitina  facravit. 
Ennius  ct  lapiens,  et  fortis,  et  alter  Homcrus,  50 
Ut  critic!  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 
Quo  promifTa  cadant,  et  fomnia  Pythagorea. 
Naevius  in  manibus  non  eft,  et  mentibus  haeret 
Pene  recens  ?  adeo  ianftum  eft  vetus  omne  poema. 
Ambigitur  quotiens,  uter  utro  fit  prior ;  aufert  55 
Pacuvius  do£ti  f amain  fenis,  Accius  aid  : 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenifle  Menandro  : 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi : 

COMMENTARY. 

both  by  raillery  and  argument,  fo  abfurd  a  conduct. 
What  he  gains  by  this  difpofition,  is  to  come  to  the 
particulars  of  his  charge  with  more  advantage.  For 
the  popular  contempt  ot  modern  composition,  fhelter- 
ing  itfelf  under  a  {hew  of  learned  admiration  of  the 
antients,  vvhofe  age  and  reputation  had  made  them 
truly  venerable,  and  whofe  genuine  merits,  in  the 
main,  could  not  be  difputed,  a  direct  attack  upon 
their  tame,  at  fetting  out,  without  any  foftening,  had 
difgufted  the  molt  moderate ;  whereas  this  prefatory 
appeal  to  common  fenfe,  under  the  cover  of  general 
criticiim,  would  even  difpofe  bigotry  itfelf  to  afford 
the  poet  a  candid  hearing.  His  accufation  then  of 
the  public  tafte  comes  in  here  very  pertinently ;  and 
is  delivered,  with  adurefs  [from  line  £o  to  63]  in  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  judgments  pafied  upon  the  moil 
celebrated  of  the  old  Roman  poets,  by  the  generality 
of  the  modern  critics ;  where,  to  win  upon  their  pre- 
judices ilill  further  by  his  generolity  and  good  faith, 

he 
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Vincere  Caeciiius  gravitate,  Terentlu;  arte. 
Hos  cdilcit,  et  hos  arto  ftipata  theatre  6« 

Spedat  Roma  potens;    habc;  .ratqu: 

poetas 

Ad  noftrum  tempa*,  Llvi  Scriploris  abaevo. 
Interdum  volgus  reclum  videt :  eft  ubipeccat. 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas, 
Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet  j  trrat :  65 

COMMENTARY. 

he  fcruples  not  to  recount  fuch  of  their  deterninations 
on  the  merit  of  ancient  writers,  as  were  reaibable  sad 
well  founded,  as  well  as  others,  that  he  deened  lek 
juft,  and  as  fuch  intended  more  immediate!;  to  ex- 
pole. 

We  fee  then  with  what  art  the  poet  conoids  htm- 
fclf  in  this  attack  on  the  antitats,  and  how  it  ierved 
his  purpofe,  by  turns,  to  foften  and  aggrarate  the 
charge.  F'fjl^  "  he  wanted  to  lower  the  rejutation 
"  of  the  old  poets."  This  was  not  to  be  dene  by 
general  mve&ive,  or  an  affected  diffimulation  of  theJl1 
juft  praife.  He  admits  then  [frora  Kne  63  to  66)  ;heir 
reafonable  pretenfions  to  oibnratu*.  It  is  the  Jrrrec 

^rse,  to  which  he  objecb. 
S  Alerts  ITA  miratar  laxJotpte,  Sec. 
Secnder,  "  he  wanted  to  draw  off  their  applaules  from 
^  the  ancient  to  the  modern  poet;."    This  required 
the  aJvaxtages    of  thole   moderns   to  be   diftuiftly 
ftewn,  or,  which  comes  to  the  feme,  the  comparative 
Jtfoaatciei  ot  the  antients  <o  be  pointed  out.    Thefe 
were  not  to  be  oiflembled,  and  are,  as  he  openly 

infift* 
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S  quaedam  nimis  antique,  fi  pleraque  dure 
Ecere  cedt  cos,  ignave  multa  fatetur  ; 
E  fapit,  ec  mccum  facit,  et  Jove  judicat  acquo. 
TSon  equicem  infeclor,  delendave  carrnina  Laev'i 
£(Te  reor.  memini  quae  plagofum  mi  hi  parvo  70 
Orbiliuir  di&are ;  fed  emendata  videri 
Pulchraque,  etexaftis  minimum  diftantia,  miror : 
Inter  quie  verbum  emicuit  fi  forte  decorum, 
Si  verfu;  paulo  concinnior  unus  et  alter  ; 
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infifts  [o  line  69]  obfolcte  language,  rude  and  barbarous 
confirvfton,  -in&Jlovenly  compojition. 

Si  qiacilam  nimis  ANTIQUE,  Ji pleraque  DURE, 

Diare  cdilt  fas,  I  c  N  A  v  E  multa. 
But  what  then  '.  an  objeftor  replies,  thefe  were  venial 
faults,  firely ;  the  deficiencies  of  the  times,  and  not  of 
the  men;  \vho,  with  fuch  incorreftnefles  as  are  here 
noted,  might  llill  poffefs  the  greateft  talents,  and  pro- 
duce ihe  nobleft  defi^us.  This  [rrom  line  69  to  79] 
is  readily  admitted.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  one 
thing  was  clear,  that  they  were  not  finijlxd  models  — 
exartis  minimum  dijantia.  Which  was  the  main  point 
in  difpute.  For  the  bigot's  abfurdity  lay  in  this, 

NOH  veuiam  antlquis,  fed  bonorem  et  praemia  pofcu 
Nay,  his  fofly  is  ftiewn  to  have  gone  ftill  greater 
lengths.  Thefe  boafted  models  of  antiquity,  with 
all  their  imperfections,  had  occafionally,  [line  73,  74] 
though  the  inftances  were  indeed  rare  and  thinly 
fcattered,  Jinking  beauties,  Thefe,  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  age,  which,  of  courfe,  comma  nils  otu 

reve- 
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Injufte  totum  ducit  venitque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quicqtiam  reprehend!,  non  quia  craiTe 
Compofitum,  inlepideve  putetur,  fed  qaia  noper : 
Nee  veniam  antiquis,  fed  honorem  et  praemia 

pofci. 

Re£te  necne  crocum  florefque  perambolet  Attse 
Fabula,  fi  dubitem  ;  clament  periifle  pudorein  80 
Cunfti  pene  patre* :  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner, 
Quae  gravis  Aefbpus,  quae  docVas  Roichis  egit. 
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reverence,  might  well  irapofe  on  the  judgments  of 
the  gnfraSy,  and,  ftanding  forth  with  advantage,  as 
from  a  (haded  and  dark  grnmeL,  would  naturally  catch 
the  eye  and  admiration  of  the  more  harmed.  Thus 
much  the  poet  candidly  infinuates  in  excule  of  the 
bigot's  HLjuJgarEt.  But,  unluckily,  he  had  cut  him- 
felt  off  from  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  by  avowedly 
grounding  his  admiroda^  not  merely  on  the  intrinCc 
excellence,  fo  far  as  it  v.ent,  of  the  ancient  poetry 
itfelf ;  bat  on  tie  advantage  of  any  extraneous  circum- 
ftance,  which  but  cafuaUy  fiuck  to  it.  The  accident 
of  a  play's  having  patTed  through  the  mouth,  and  been 
graced  by  the  action  of  a  jufi  fpeaker,  was  fumaent 
[from  line  79  to  83]  (fo  inexculable  were  his  pre- 
judices) to  attract  his  wonder,  and,  jultiiy  his  efieem. 
In  fo  much  that  it  became  an  inibleoce,  generally 
cried  out  upon,  for  any  one  to  cenfute  fuch  pieces 
of  the  theatre, 

Quorgravii  JLfepms,  you  ekfims  Rofcixs  egit. 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  affcficd  admiration  of  antiquity  proceeded 
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Velquianilre&um,  nifiquodplacuitfibi,  ducunt; 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et,  quae 
Inberbi  clidicere,  fenes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud 
Quod  mccum  ignorat,  folus  volt  fcire  videri ; 
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from  a  deluded  judgment  only,  or  a  much  vvorfe 
caufe.  It  could  plainly  be  reiblved  into  no  other, 
than  the  wilful  agency  of  the  malignant  affections ; 
which,  wherever  they  prevail,  corrupt  the  fimple  and 
ingenuous  fenfe  of  the  mind,  either,  i.  [line  83]  in  en- 
gendering b;»b  conceits  ofjclf\  and  referring  all  degrees 
of  excellence  to  the  fuppofed  infallible  iiandard  of 
erery  man's  own  judgment ;  or,  2.  [to  line  86]  /'//  creat- 
ing a/alfij/jawe,  and  relu&ancy  in  us  to  be  directed 
by  the  judgments  of  others,  though  fcen  to  be  more 
equitable,  whenever  they  are  found  in  oppofition  to 
our  own  rooted  and  preconceived  opinions.  The 
bigotry  of  old  men  is,  efpecially,  lor  this  reafon,  in- 
vincible. They  hold  themfelves  upbraided  by  the 
fliarper  fight  of  their  juniors;  and  regard  the  adoption 
of  new  fentiments,  at  their  years,  as  Ib  much  abfolute 
lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  dead  flock  of  their  old  literary 
pofTcffions.  Thefe  confiderations  are  generally  of 
fitch  prevalency  in  grey  veteran  critics,  that  [from 
line  86  to  90]  whenever,  as  in  the  cafe  before  us, 
they  pretend  an  uncommon  zeal  for  antiquity,  and 
their  fagacity  piques  itfelf  on  detecting  the  fuperior 
value  of  obfcure  rhapfodifts,  whom  nobody  elfe 
reads,  or  is  able  to  underftand,  we  may  be  fure  the 
fecret  view  of  fuch,  is,  not  the  generous  defence  and 

•  • '      patronage, 
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Ingoms  POP  iBe  favct  pirafitijnr  fcpuhk, 
Nofea  Jed  »T«goat,  not  nofliaipe  lmd«  ofit. 
-Qnod  fi  tarn  Gram  nodtas  imia  foi&t,       90 
Qoaro  note;  quid  none  c&t  retro?  at<*uid 
kdbertt, 


_  *—  r 

vi  -—         "   -"  ........  -         -    :.£_./      .  "  i  •  :  ._<:  :     :  ~^ 
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of  ferae  to  cooraf*  zmd  wither,  as  k  were,  m  Ac 
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[to  Esc  933  i 

a*afioa  u>  arjgfeju,   as  Ac  ROEBXBS?   How  daea 

::    :.-.; 
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Ut  primum  pofitis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 
Coepit,  et  in  vitium  fovtuna  labier  aequa; 
Nunc  athletarum  ftudiis,  nunc  arfit  equorum  :  95 
Marmoris,  aut  ehoris  fabros,  aut  aeris  aniavit ; 
Sufpendit  pi&a  vultum  mentemque  tabella  ; 
Nunc  tibiciuibus,  nunc  eft  gaviia  tragoeclis: 
Sub  nutricc  puella  velut  fi  luderet  infans, 

COMMEN'TARY. 

before  affirmed  to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe ;  that  the 
unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Greek  poets  proceeded 
only  from  long  and  vigorous  exercife,  and  a  painful 
uninterrupted  application  to  the  arts  of  verfe.  The 
liberal  Ipirit  of  that  people  led  them  to  countenance 
every  new  attempt  towards  fuperior  literary  excel- 
lence; and  fo,  by  the  public  favour,  their  writings, 
from  rude  efluys,  became  at  length  the  ftandard  and 
admiration  of  fucceeding  wits.  The  Romans  had 
treated  their  adventurers  quite  othervvife,  and  the  erfecl 
was  anfvverable.  This  is  the  purport  of  what  to  a 
common  eye  may  look  like  a  Jlgrcjjlon  [from  line  93 
to  1 08]  in  which  is  delineated  the  very  different  genius 
and  practice  of  the  two  nations.  For  the  Greeks  [to 
line  102]  had  applied  themfelvcs,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  leifure  trom  the  toils  of  war,  to  the  cultivation  of 
every  fpecies  of  elegance,  whether  in  arts,  or  letters; 
and  loved  to  cheriih  the  public  emulation,  by  affording 
a  tree  indulgence  to  the  various  and  volatile  difpofuion 
of  the  times.  The  activity  of  thefe  reftlefs  fpirits 
was  inceflantly  attempting  Come  new  and  untried j^rw 
of  compoiition;  and,  when  that  was  brought  to  a  due 
degree  of  perfection,  it  turned,  in  good  time,  to  the  cul- 
tivation ot  fome  ether. 
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Qaod  cupide  petiit,  mature  plea  reliquit.     oo 
Quid  placet,  aut  odio  eft,  quoi  non  muta>ie 

credas? 

Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae,  ventiqce  iecuodi. 
Romae  dalce  diu  fuit  et  folleane,  nclufa 
3ffane  dome  v  igilare,  client!  promer:  jura  : 
Scriptos  nomimbus  re&is  expendere  uunmos 

COMMEVTAtT. 

%**J  afiJt  pctiit,  motxre  plna  rt&pdt. 
So  that  the  very  caprice  of  ttwmr  [fine  101]  affra, 
in  this  iiberrine  countij,  to  advance  and  help  torard 
the  public  tatte.    Such  was  the  efta  of  feaaauef- 
pcrtudy  with  them. 


Wheieas  the  Rtmots  [to  line  108]  by  a  moremi- 
pofed  temperament  and  fitturnine  compfciionfcad 
devoted  their  pains  to  the  purfuit  of  doroeiik  utiics, 
and  a  more  dextrous  management  of  the  as  «f 
iai*.  The  confcquence  of  which  was,  that  ven, 
£to  line  1  17]  by  the  decay  of  the  old  frugal  ^jirithe 
neceffiny  effeft  of  overflowing  plenty  and  eaie^ey 
began,  at  kngth,  to  feck  out  for  the  dcganci  of 
fife  ;  and  a  Jit  f  varj&af,  the  firit  of  afl  kial 

ufualJy 


come  upon  them  ;  their  ignorance  of  ruks,  andrant 
of  eierafc  in  die  art  of  writing,  rendered  lem 
wholly  unfit  to  fucceed  ia  it.  So  that  their  autard 
attempts  in  poetry  were  now  as  difgraceful  tobeir 
A^fo,  as  their  total  difiegard  of  it,  bciore,  had  bm  to 
tbeir  doiEy.  The  root  of  this  mifchief  wasiie 
idolatrous  regard  paid  to  their  ancient  poets:  wkh 
unluckily,  when  the  pubfic  emulation  was  f  a 
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Mjores  audire,  minor!  dicere,  per  quae 
Cefcere  res  poffet,  minui  damnofa  libido. 
Viutavit  me  rue  m  populus  levis,  et  calet  uno 
Scrtbendi  fhdio :  puerique  patrefque  feveri 
"ronde  conas  vin&i  coenant,  et  carmina  diftant. 
.lie  ego,  qui  nullos  me  adfirmo  fcribere  verfus, 
Ivenior  Parthis  menclacior ;  et  prius  orto 
hie  vigil,  calamum  et  chartas  et  fcrinia  pofco. 
lavem  agere  ignarus  navis  timet :  abrotonum 

aegro 
Ion  auclet,  nifl  qui  didicit,  dare :  quod  medi- 

corum  eft,  115 

lomittunt  medici :  tra&ant  fabrilia  fabri : 
Sribimut  indo£ti  dodlique  poemata  paffim. 
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gng,  not  only  checked  its  progrefs,  but  gave  it  a 
vong  bias;  and,  inftead  of  helping  true  genius  to 
•  cftrip  the  lame  and  tardy  endeavours  of  ancient  wit, 
cw  it  afide  into  a  vicious  and  unprofitable  mimicry 
c  its  very  imperfections.  Whence  it  had  come  to 
jfs,  that,  whereas  in  other  arts,  the  previous  knovv- 
llge  of  rules  is  required  to  the  practice  of  them,  in 
ts  of  verfjyingy  no  fuch  qualification,  was  deemed 
r;efiaiy. 

Scriblmus  indofti  doElique  poemata  pajjim. 
This  mifchunce  was  doubly  fatal  to  the  Latin  poetry. 
Ir  the  ill  fucceis  of  thefe  blind  adventurers  had 
irreaied  the  original  mifchief,  by  confirming,  as  it 
reds  mult,  the  fuperititious  reverence  of  the  old 
liters;  and  infallibly  brought,  as  well  the  art 

itfelf, 
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Hie  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  infania  tjuantas 
Virtmes  habear,  fie  collige  :  vatis  avarus 
Noa  tamsre  eft  animus  :  verfus  amat,  hoc  £«kt 

unum; 

Detrimcnta,  tugas  iervorum,  inoendia  ridet:  121 
Noa  fraadern  tbcio,  puerove  incogitat  nllam 
Pupiik> :  vivit  filiquis,  et  pane  iecundo : 
Militiae  qnanqoam  piger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi ; 
Si  das  hoc,  parvis  qooque  rcbcs  magna  jurari ; 
Os  tenemra  poeri  balbomque  poeta  t-gurat:  126 
Torquet   ab    obfcoenis  jam    none  iermonibu^ 


Mox  ctiam  peftus  praecqptis  format  amicis, 
Afperitatis  et  invidiae  cx>rreflor  et  irae  : 

COMMEHTAIT. 

Hfclf,  as  the  modern  proreflbrs  ot  it,'  into  arfreptrte 
with  the  difcenring  public.  The  vindicadon  of  &tf*, 
then,  at  this  critical  juncture,  was  become  highly  fea« 
fooable;  and  to  this,  which  was  the  poet's  main  pur- 
pofe,  he  addrefles  himfelf  through  the  remainder  of 
the  epiitle. 

1 18  to  the  end.  Hie  EKROX  TAKEN*,  Sec.]  Hav- 
ing fufficienilj  obviated  the  popular  and  reigning 
prejudices  againft  the  modern  poets,  his  office  I 
vacate  for  their  fame,  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
was  now  to  difcharge,  in  form,  required  him  to  let 
their  real  merits  and  pretenfions  in  a  jolt  light.  He 
5rt  therefore  imroesiiztdy  on  this  talk.  And,  in 
drawing  the  chancier  of  the  mi*  feet,  endeavours  to 
ircprefs  the  emperor  with  25  advantageous  an  idea 
25  pojEble,  of  the  worth  an:  his  calling. 

And  thu,  not  in  the  fierce  infoldng  toae  of  a  zealot 

VOL.  H.  C  lor 
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Re£te  facta  refevt ;  orientia  tempora  notis     130 
Jnftruit  excmplis ;  inopem  folatur  ct  aegrum. 
Caftis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  niariti 
Difceret  uncle  preces,  vatem  ni  Mufa  dediffet  ? 
Polcit  opem  chorus,  et  praefentia  numina  fentit; 
Caeleftis  implorat  aquas,  do&a  prece  blandus;  135 
Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit; 
Jnpetrat  et  pacem,  et  locupletemfrugihus  annum : 
Carmine  Di  luperi  placantur,  carmine  Manes. 

C  O  M  M  E  hi  T  A  R  Y. 

for  the  honour  of  his  order,  which  to  the  great  is  always 
difgufting,  and  where  the  occa-fion  is,  cOB&flfcdly,  not 
of  the  laft  importance,  plainly  abfurd  ;  but  with  that 
unpretending  air  of  infmuation,  which  good  feufe, 
improved  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
teaches:  with  that  feeming.  indifference,  which  dif- 
arms  prejudice:  in  a  word,  with  that  gracious JJuik 
in  his  afpcR,  which  his  ilrong  admirer  ami  faint 
copyer,  Perfius,  fo  juftly  noted  in  hivn,  and  which 
convinces  almoit  without  the  help  of  argument ;  or, 
to  fay  it  more  truly,  perfuadcs  where  it  doth  not  pro- 
perly convince.  In  this  difpofition  he  fets  out  on  his 
defence;  and  yet  omits  no  particular,  which  could 
any  way  ferve  to  the  real  recommendation  ofpoefs,  or 
which  indeed  the  grave  ft  or  warmeft  of  their  friends 
have  ever  pleaded  in  their  behalf.  This  defence  con- 
fifts  [from  line  118  to  139]  in  bringing  into  view 
their  many  civi/,  moral,  and  religious  virtues.  For 
the  mufe,  as  the  poet  contends,  (and  nothing  could  be 
more  likely  to  conciliate  the  efteem  of  the  politic 
emperor)  adminifters,  in  this  threefold  capacity,  to 
the  fervice  of  the  ilate. 

But 
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Agricobe  prifti,  fortes,  jmwjoc  brad, 
Coo5tapoftir3mciMa,brvain«tanporcr<r9oi40 

C:~  -«  z:    ~  _  ~  i~.~_~;  :-•;  r.~:j  c_n  :i:;i::~  , 
'^  — -    ".    ."     ;  «"    - "  -  T.      _ ; "  :  -. '  : ;  "    _  r ;      _  i_, 
Tdfimm  poroo,  Siranum  lade  piabom, 
Fbribos  et  rino  GoBom  mouoinn  ban 

ibcrnis  opprobria  raflka  fbdSt; 
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Lufit  amabiliter  :  donee  jam  faevus  apcrtam 
In  rabiem  coepit  verti  jocus,  et  per  honeftas 
Ire  domos  impune  miriax.  doluere  cruento     150 
Dente  lacefliti :  fuit  intacYis  quoc«ue  cura 
Conditione  fuper  communi :  quin  etiam  lex 
Poenaque  lata,  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quem- 

quain 

Defcrib'u  vertere  modum,  formidine  fuftis 
Ad  belie  dicendum  delc£landumque  redaiti.  155 
Graecia  capta  ferum  viftorem  cepit,  et  artis 
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attention  paid  to  critical  learning,  ami  the  cultivation  cf 
a  cor  reel  and  jujl  fplrit  cf  c  ompoftion.  Which,  again,, 
had  arifen  from  the  coarit:  illiberal  difpofuion  of  the 
Latin  inufe,  \vlio  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up 
under  tl;c  root  or*  rural  fupcritition ;  and  this,  by  an 
impure  mixture  of  licentious  jollity,  had  fo  corrupted 
her  very  nature,  that  it  was  only  by  flow  degrees,  and 
Mot  till  the  conqueft  of  Greece  had  imported  arts  and 
learning  into  Italy,  that  fiie  began  to  chaftife  her  man- 
ners, and  aflame  a  jutter  and  more  becoming  deport- 
ment. And  ftill  foe  \vas  but  in  the  condition  of  a  ruf- 
tic  beauty,  when  practiiing  her  aukward  airs,  and  mak- 
ing her  firft  ungracious  cfiays  towards  a  ?>ia?ma\ 

in  languni  tanicii  aevmn 
jtianfcrunt*  hodieque  m.-i.-icnt  veftigia  ruris. 
Her  late  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  models  Lad,, 
indeed,  improved  her  air,  and  infpired  an  inclination 
to  emulate  their  nobleft  graces.     But  how  fuccefsfully, 
\ve  are  given  to  underliand  from  her  unequal  attempts 
iu   the  two   lublimer   fpecics    of   their   jioetry,    the 
T.H  AH ic,  and  COMIC  DRAMAS. 

T.  [from 
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Intnlit  agrefti  Latio.  £c  horridus  ille 

..xit  nnmerus  Saturnius,  et  grare  virus 
Munditiae  pcpulere:  le^  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
Manttrunt,  hodieque  manent,  veftigia  runs.  160 
Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis  ; 
Et  ^>it  Pur.ica  bella  quietus  quaercre  coepit, 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Thefpis  et  Aelchylus  utile 

ferrent  * 

Tentavit  quoque  retn,  fi  digne  vertere  pofiet : 
Et  placuit  fibi,  nature  fublimis  et  acer.          165 

COMMENTARY. 

i.  [from  fine  1 60  to  168.]  tte  f.ut?  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  had  very  naturally,  and  to  good  purpbfe,  in 
the  infancy  ot  their  tafte,  difpofed  the  Latin  writers  to 
trtnjlation.  Here  they  fhick  long ;  for  their  tragedy, 
eren  in  the  Augyftan  age,  was  little  elie ;  and  yet  they 
fucceeded  but  indifferently  in  it.  The  bold  and  ani- 
mated genius  of  Rome  was,  it  is  readihr  owned,  we!! 
fuhed  to  this  work.  And  for  force  of  colouring,  and 
a  truly  tragic  elevatijn,  the  Roman  poets  came  not 
behind  their  great  originals.  Bu:  unfortunately  their 
judgment  was  unformed,  and  they  were  too  foon  fatis- 
fied  with  their  own  productions.  Strength  and  fire 
..il  they  endeavoured  after.  And  with  this  praife 
they  fate  down  perfectly  contented.  The  difcipline  of 
correction,  the  curious  polifhiag  of  art,  which  had 
given  fuch  a  luftre  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  they  knew 
ing  of;  or,  to  fpeak  their  cafe  more  truly,  they 
held  difgraceful  to  the  high  fpirit  and  energy  of  the 
Roman  genius : 

TURPEMPTTTATIX  SC1IPTIS  METUITQJTE  LITURAM, 
C    3  2.   It 
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Nam  fpirat  tragicum  fatis,  et  feliciter  audet  j 
Sed  turpem  putat  infcitus  metuitque  lituram. 
Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arceflit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum ;  fed  habet  comoedia  tanto 
Plus  oneris,  quanto  veniae  minus,  afpice,  Plautus 
Quo  pafto  partis  tutetur  amantis  cphcbi :      *  /  * 
Ut  patris  attenti,  lenonis  ut  infidiofi  : 
Quantus  fit  Doilennus  eclacibus  in  parafitis : 
Qua  in  non  adftriclo  percurrat  pulpita  ibcco. 
Geftit   enim    nummum    in    loculos  demittere ; 
poft  hoc 

COMMENTARY. 

2.  It  did  not  fare  better  with  them  [from  line  168 
to  175]  in  their  attempts  to  rival  the  Greek  comedy. 
They  prepoiteioufly  fet  out  with,  the  notion  of  its 
being  eafier  to  execute  this  drama  than  the  tragic : 
whereas,  to  hit  its  genuine  character  with  exaclncfs, 
was,  in  truth,  a  point  pf  much  more  difficulty.  As 
the  fubjctt  of  comedy  was  taken  from  common  life, 
they  luppofed  an  ordinary  degree  of  care  might  fuffice 
to  do  it  juftice.  No  wonder,  then,  they  overlooked,  or 
never  came  up  to,  that  nice  adjustment  of  the  manners, 
that  truth  and  decorum  ofc&ara8ert  wherein  the  glory 
of  comic  paintinc;  coniiih,  and  which  none  but  the 
quickeft  eye  can  dilcern,  and  the  ileddieft  hand  execute  ; 
and,  in  the  room,  amufed  us  with  high  colouring,  and 
falfc  drawing ;  with  extravagant,  aggravated  portrai- 
tures ;  which,  neglecYing  the  modell  proj^ortion  of  real 
life,  are  the  certain  arguments  of  an  unpradtifed  pencil, 
or  vicious  tarte. 

What 
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Sccnrns,  cadat  an  redo  ffet  fabala  talo.         176 
Qocm  tulit  ad  ftenam  vcntofo  gloria  conn, 
Exanimat  lentns  fpcaaror,  fcdulcs  iaflat. 
Sic  Icvc,  fie  parmm  eft,  animam  quod  lands 


Subrait  ac  tench,  rakat  res  h»5cra,  fi  me  180 
Pa'ma  negata  macraai,  dooata  rod  acit  opunum. 
Sacpc,  criam  nwhrmi,  fugatboctcntaqocpoctam  ; 

What, 


roognly  in&ani  tie  Romm  wis,  and  «s,  io  afi,  the 
folcobjertofcheir  pains.  Hence,  ponded  Acj  coukl 
but  each  tke  appbofe  of  die  pope,  to  winditbc 


and  fo  fcnne  a  good  round  fria  from  die  i 

tpofc.    fepamodar  [40  fine  iSa]  they  £> 


dicy  made  k  die  ordinary  topic  of  dieir  ridicule  ;  rc- 
pniming  u  »  the  owe  iflufcoo  of  Taoirr,  and  die 

_.-_?  _«_•_  •     |*    ,.    *,-      ~f    ^i  •—  •  ••*ra.  /   "  -   *-       -_.    1 

._..,..-  ..  _  :.  .v 

bf  the  hue  of  fo  empty  and 

Though,  «oe  any  one,  in « 
oik,  fo -l^ny  (as  there  is  no. 
cab  toe,  or  dononfiraKs  a  greater  finooeu)  at  iraakJj 
•o  avov  and  fubmk  himfej  to  dm  genaouuHncr, 
die  fivett  inipircr  of  C.VLJJ  TBIDDUS  excellence,  yet 
one  thing  reaaincd  ID  died;  and  wcaLrn  the  rigour 
This  [ttom  fine  18*  to  187] 
C4  w» 
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Quod  nutncro  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 
Jndofti,  ftolidique,  ct  dcpugnare  parati  184 
Si  difcordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  pofcunt 
Aut  urfum  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 
Verum  equiti  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aura 

voluptas 

Omnis,  ad  ingratos  oculos,  et  gaudia  vana. 
Quatuor  aut  pluris  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas; 
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\vas  the  folly  and  ill  tafte  of  the  undifcerning  multi- 
tude ;  who,  in  all  countries,  have  a  great  {hare  in 
determining  the  fate  and  character  of"  fcenical  repre- 
fentations,  but,  from  the  popular  conftittuion  of  the 
government,  were,  at  Rome,  of  the  firft  confeq  jence. 
Thefe,  by  their  rude  clamours,  and  the  authority  of 
their  numbers,  were  enough  to  difhearten  the  moil 
intrepid  genius;  when,  alter  all  his  endeavours  to 
reap  the  yl'ry  ot  an  abioluie  work,  the  action  was 
almoil  fure  to  be  mangled  and  broken  in  upon  by  the 
fiicvvs  of  wild  halls  and gltidiators ;  thofe  dear  delights, 
which  the  Romans,  it  Teems,  prized  much  above  the 
h'.-hett  pleafures  of  the  drama. 

Nay,  the  poet's  cafe  was  fHll  more  defpcrate.  For 
it  was  not  the  untutored  rabble,  as  in  other  countries, 
that  ga\e  a  countenance  to  thefe  illiberal  fports :  even 
rank  and  quality,  at  Rome,  debated  itfelf  in  (hewing 
the  fierce!!  paffion  for  thefe  jhc\vs.  and  was  as  ready,  as 
abjetl:  commonalty  ideif,  to  prefer  the 
pleafures  or  trie  eye  to  thole  ot  the  car. 

EQUITI  quoque  jam  n:rgra-~':t  nJ?  artre 
Qinnis  ad  in?ratos  oculos  ct  gaxJ:a  wtc. 
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Dam    fugiunt    eqaitum    tarmac,    pedhnnxjuc 
catervae: 

Mox  trahirur  minibus  regura  fortuna  rctottis : 
Efieda  fellinant,  piienta,  petorrita,  naves : 
Captivum  pcrtatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 
Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritos ;  feu 
Di.en~u.-n  confaia  geaas  pantaera  camelo,     195 
Sire  elephas  aibus  volgi  coaverterit  ora  : 

COMMEXTA*T. 

And,  becauie  this  batbaiity  of  tafie  had  contribntcd 
more  titan  any  tiring  die  to  deprave  the  poetry  of  die 
ftage,  and  difcojrage  its  beft  matters  finxn  ftadying  its 
perttcCoa,  what  follows  [from  fine  189  to  207]  is  in- 
tended, in  all  the  keenaeis  of  railkiy,  to  Cuirize  this 
madne^.  It  afibrded  an  ample  field  for  the  poet's 
ridicule.  For,  befides  the  riotous  disorders  of  their 
theatre,  the  fcnfc!eik  admiradon  ci  pomp  tmdfteSadt  in 
their  plays  had  ib  enchanted  his  countiymen,  that  the 
very  decorations  of  the  keae,  the  nicks  and  trappings 
of  the  comedians,  were  lurer  to  catch  the  appbuies  of 
the  gaping  multitude,  than  any  regnd  to  the  jufineis  of 
the  poet's  deugn,  or  the  beauty  of  his  execution. 

Here  the  poet  fhould  naturally  have  concluded  his 
jyemx  tf  tbc  dramatic  ycri/ers;  having  aT.edged  erety 
thing  in  their  lavour,  that  could  be  or^ed,  phufibly, 
rrotn  fix  Jlafe  if  the  Rszuxfiagc:  the  gnats  tf  the 
fafle:  •**  ihefearf^  freaa&y  ^mSica  if '&  tape, 
which  had  Drought  them  into  difrepute  with  the  beft 
judges.  But  finding  himielf  obUged,  in  the  couifc 
of  this  vindicapon  of  the  modern  j&ge^oeu,  n>  cen- 
fure,  as  (harplj  as  their  very  enemies,  die  vices  and 
7 
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Speftaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipfis, 
Ut  fibi  praebentem  mimo  fpe&acula  plura  : 
Scriptorcs  autem  narrare  putaret  afello 
Fabellam  iurdo.  nam  quae  pervincere  voces  200 
Evaluere  fonum,  referunt  quern  noftra  theatra  ? 
Garganumniugireputesnemus,autmareTufcum. 
Tanto  cum  flrepitu  ludi  fpe&antur,  ct  artes, 
Divitiaeque  peregrinae  :  quibus  oblitus  after 
Cum  ftetit  in  fcena,  concurritdextera  laevae :  205 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?  nil  fane,  quid  placet  ergo  ? 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 
Ac  ne  forte  putes  me,  quae  facere  ipfe  recufem, 
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defeats  of  their  poetry ;  and  fearing  left  this  feverity 
on  a  fort  of  writing,  to  which  himfclf  had  never 
pretended,  might  be  mifinterpreted  as  the  eifeA  of 
envy  only,  and  a  malignant  difpofition  towards  the 
art  itfelf,  under  cover  of  pleading  for  its  profejjbrs, 
he  therefore  frankly  avows  [from  line  208  to  274] 
his  preference  of  the  dramatic,  to  every  other  fpecies 
of  poetry ;  declaring  the  fovereignty  of  its  pathos  over 
the  ctffc&:nn<,  nrid  the  magic  of  its  illulive  fcenery  on 
the  imagination)  to  be  the  higheil  argument  of  poetic 
excellence,  the  laft  and  nobleft  exercife  of  the  human 
genius. 

One  thing  fHH  remained.  He  had  taken  upon 
himfelf  ro  apologize  for  the  Roman  poets  in  general; 
as  may  be  feen  from  the  large  terms,  in  which  he 
propofes  his  iubject. 

Hie  error  tanictt  et  Icvb  haec  iiifania  quanta; 

firtxics  babcafy  Jl;  collar. 

Bur 
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Cum  refte  trafteat  alu    l"*Ure  ***&*  : 

Hie  per  exter  ---  lUQem  mih:  P°ffe  Vldetur  al° 
JJP  r-^ca  ;  meum  qai  pedus  inaniter  angit, 

Inritat,  mulcer,  faliis  terroribus  inplet, 

Ut  magus;  et  mcxio  me  Thebis,  mode  poait 

Athenis. 

Vcmm  a~e,  et  his,  qui  fe  ledori  credere  tnalunt, 
Quam  ipeAatoris  faftidia  ferre  fuperbi,  215 
Coram  impende  brevern:  fi  muous  Apollinc 

dignum 

Vis  compJere  libri?  ;  et  vatibas  addere  calcar, 
Ut  ftudio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 

COMMEKTART. 

But,  after  a  general  encomium  on  the  tfce  itielf,  he 
confines  his  defence  to  the  varlttn  fir  the  Jbge  ot&f. 
In  condufion  then,  he  wx  conflrained,  by  the  very 
purpofe  of  his  addrefs,  to  %  a  word  or  mo  in  behalf 
of  the  remainder  of  this  neglected  ramily  ;  of  thofe, 
who,  as  the  poet  ezprefles  it,  had  rather  trm/l  ti  the 
<&*,  jtlx  d*ty  tb^f^a  tlxmf**,  t.  tic  cuprite 


Now,  as  betore,  in  afierung  the  honour  of  the 
flage-poets,  he  every-where  fuppofa  the  emperor's 
d£*£  to  have  fprung  from  the  wrong  conduct  of  the 
poets  themfclres,  and  then  estentntes  the  blame  of 
fuch  ctfJu3y  by  confidering,  Hill  further,  the  c*ajis 
which  gave  rife  to  it  ;  fo  he  prudently  obferres  the 
Lke  method  here.  The  poiitenefe  of  his  addreis 
concedes  to  Augulhs,  the  juft  tfftma  be  had  taken  to 
bis  brother  poets  ;  whofe  honour,  however,  he  con- 
trives to  lave,  by  fattening  the  tcta/ig*s  of  it.  This  U 
the  drift  of  what  follows  f  trom  line  z  14  to  229]  where 
4  he 
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Malta  quidem  nobis  fe  :IT|US  mah  faepe 


(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  meaj  ^_  Hbi  Ubrum 
Solliciro  damus,  aut  feifo  :  cum  laedimur,  vu.,  __  . 
Si  quis  araicorum  eft  aufus  reprendere  verfura  : 
Cum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  inrevocati  : 
Cum  lamentamur  non  adparere  labores 
Noftros,  et  tcnui  dedufta  poemata  tilo  : 
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he  pleafamiy  recounts  the  feveral  foibles  and  indjf- 
cretions  of  the  mule  ;  but  in  a  way,  that  could  only 
diibofe  the  emperor  to  frmle  at,  or  at  moft  to  pity, 
her  infirmities,  not  provoke  his  fcrious  cenfure  and 
difeileem.  They  amount,  on  the  whole,  but  to  cer- 
tain idlcnelfes  of  vanliyy  the  almoft  infeparable  atten- 
dants of  <u.'//,  as  well  as  beauty  ;  and  may  be  forgiven 
in  each,  as  implying  a  llrong  clejire  of  pltaAng,  or  ra- 
ther as  qualifying  both  to  pleafe.  One  of  the  moll  ex- 
ceptionable ot  thefe  vanities  was  a  fond  pcrfuafion, 
too  readily  taken  up  by  men  of  parts  and  genius, 
that  preferment  is  the  conftant  pay  of  merit  ;  and  that, 
from  the  moment  their  talents  become  known  to  the 
public,  dhtincYion  and  advancement  are  Cure  to  fol- 
low. They  believed,  in  (hort,  they  had  only  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  their  fuperior  abilities,  to  dclervc 
the  favour  and  countenance  of  their  prince.  But  tond 
and  prefumptuous  as  thefe  hopes  are  (continues  the 
poet  [from  line  229  to  244]  with  all  the  iniimution 
of  a  courtier,  and  yet  with  a  becoming  fenfe  ot  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character)  it  may  deferve  a  ferious 
confideration,  what  poets  are  fit  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  glory  of  princes  ;  what  mini/ten  are  worth  retain- 

ing 
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Cum  fperainus  eo  rem  veaturaoi,  ur,  fimul  atque 
Carmina  refcieris  nos  fingere,  commodus  ukro 
Arceflas,  et  egere  vetes,  et  fcribere  cogas. 
Sed  tarr.en  eft  opcrae  pretiuin  cognoicere,  qualis 
Aedituos  habeat  belli  fpe&ata  domique          230 
Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poctac. 
Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  illc 
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ing  in  the  fervice  of  an  illuftrious  VIRTUE,  whoie 
honours  demand  to  be  foiemnized  with  a  religious 
reverence,  and  fhould  not  be  left  to  the  profanation 
or"  vile,  unhallowed  hands.  And,  to  fupport  the  au- 
thority of  this  remonltrance,  he  aUedges  the  example 
of  a  great  monarch,  who  had  dishonoured  himfelf  by 
a  neglec}  of  this  care ;  of  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT, 
who,  when  matter  of  the  world,  as  Augultus  now  was, 
perceived,  indeed,  the  importance  of  gaining  a  poet 
to  his  fervice ;  but  unluckily  chofe  lo  ill,  that  his  eu- 
comiums  (as  mint  ever  be  the  cafe  with  a  vile  pane- 
gyrrft)  but  tarntihed  the  native  fptendor  of  thole  vir- 
.  .vhich  bis  office  required  him  to  prdent,  in  their 
fulleii  and  faireit  glor\~,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  In  his  appointment  of  mrtifts,  xvhofe  Ikili  », 
allb,  highly  ferviceabk  to  the  fame  of  princes,  he 
feezed  a  truer  judgment.  For  he  futTered  none  but 
a  a  APELI.ES  and  a  LYSI?PBS  to  counterfeit  the 
form  and  lafnion  of  his  ferjcn.  But  his  to/If,  which 
was  thus  exact,  and  even  Jkltile  in  w  hat  concerned  toe 
mechanic  execution  of  the  Jlne  artry  took  up  with  a 
CHOERILCS,  to  tranfmit  an  image  cf  his  tnixftto  fu- 
ture ages  ;  fo  grolly  undifcerning  tvas  he  in  works  of 
poetry,  and  the  liberal  efcr'tigs  eftbe  rmjef 

Aad 
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Choerilos,  incultis  qui  verfibus  et  male  natis 
Rettu;it  acceptos,  regale  nomifma,  Philippos. 
Sed  veluti  traftata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 
Atramenta,  fere  fcriptores  carmine  foedo 
Sj>!endida  fa£a  linunt.  idem  rex  ille,  poeina 
Q_:i  tain  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit, 
Edi&o  vetuit ;  ne  quis  fe,  praeter  Apellen 
Pingeret,  aut  alms  Lyfippo  cuderet  aera          240 
Fords  Alexandra  voltum  fimulantia.  quod  fi 
Judicium  fubtile  videndis  artibus  illud 
Ad  lib; os  et  ad  haec  Mufarum  dona  vocares; 
Boeorum  in  craffo  jurares  acre  natum. 
At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  ie  judicia,  atque  245 
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And  thus  the  poet  makes  a  double  ufe  of  the  ill  judg- 
ment of  this  imperial  critic.  For  nothing  could  bet- 
ter demonftrate  the  importance  of  poetry  to  the  honour 
of  great  nrjs,  than  that  this  illuftiious  conqueror,  with- 
out any  particular  knowledge  or  difcernment  in  the 
art  htelf,  Ihould  think  himfelf  concerned  to  court  its 
affiftanee.  And,  then,  what  could  be  more  likely  to 
engage  the  emperor's  further  protection  and  love  of 
poetry,  than  the  infinuatian  (which  is  made  with  in- 
finite addreis)  that,  as  he  honoured  it  equally,  fo  he 
undeillood  its  merits  much  better  ?  For  [from  line  24$ 
to  248,  where,  by  a  beautitul  concurrence,  the  flat- 
tery of  his  prince  tails  in  with  the  honefter  purpofe  of 
doing  juiticc  to  the  memory  of  his  friends]  it  was  not 
the  fame  unintelligent  liberality,  which  had  cherifhed 
Chocrilus,  that  poured  the  full  ftream  of  Caelar's 

bounty 
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~_ie   :._.:i  _!..:.:  ;.;...  .2.MC;  rj.:—  jr.". 
obi  Viigilius  Vaiiulquc  poetae: 

Qoarn  per  vans  opos  mores  animiqae  viroram 
Chrofnni  apparent.  necfermoaescgomanemiso 
Rcpentk  ptr  bonram,  qnam  res  componere  gcftas, 
Taiaiamque  fins,  et  flomina  diocrc,  ct  210$ 


COXMEXTAKT. 

bocatj  oo  fach  ptribns,  as  VAKIVS  and  VIRGIL. 
And.  as  it  the  fpuit  oftfade  inimiabfc  pom  had,  st 
ooce,  fdaed  him,  he  breaks  awaj  in  a  boider  nm  of 
«a1c  [tram  fiae  148  to  250]  /»>?  At  tramfks  f*m 
mrt,  whidi  exnefled  the 


had  e«cr  been*  able  to  girc  n>   the 
fan:  And  [town  line  250  •>  the  end] 


poeoy.  His  excoic,  ie 
inferiority  of  his 
genies,  and  a  irmlriM  ft  Bar  the  nvne  of  the  eo- 
puuif  which  is  ULVU  move  di&rred  aian  oy  the 
o&ioosfedofityaf  bad  poea  to  do  k  honour.  Aad 
rch  this  apology,  one  while  ceadrftcaSag  to  tbe 
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Carmen  majeftas  recipit  tua  :  nee  meus  audet 
Rem  tcntare  pudor,  quam  vires  ferre  recufent. 
Sedulitas  autem  ftulte,  quern  diligit,  urguet ;  260 
Praecipue  cum  le  numeris  commendat  ct  arte. 
Difcit  enim  citius,  meminitque  libentius  illud 
Quod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probatet  veneratur. 
Nil  mororofficium,  quod  me  gravat :  ac  neque  h£to 
In  pejus  voltu  proponi  ccreus  ufquam,  365 

Nee  prave  faftis  decoravi  verfibus  opto  : 
Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 
Cum  fcriptorc  meo  capia  porre&us  operta, 
Deferar  m  vicum  vendentem  tlius  ct  odores, 
Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chart  is  amicitur  ineptis.  270 
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unfeigned  humility  of  a  perfon,  fenfible  of  the  kim' 
and  tneaj't>.re  of  his  abilities,  and  then,  again,  foftaining 
itlelt  by  a  freedom,  and  even  familiarity,  which  real 
merit  knows,  on  certain  occafions,  to  take  without 
offence,  the  epiitte  concludes. 

If  the  general  opinion  may  be  trufled,  this,  which 
was  one  of  the  loft,  is  alfo  among  the  notteft^  of  ihe 
great  poet's  competitions.  Perhaps,  the  reader,  who 
conflders  it  in  the  plain  and  limple  order,  to  which 
the  foregoing  analylis  hath  reduced  it,  may  fatisfy 
feimfelf,  that  this  praife  hath  not  been  imdefcrvedly 
beilowed. 
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AD  AcctrsTCM.}    Tie  epiffie 
to  Arcrrnrs  is  am  <c*A&  far  dx  Raaax 
jaggs.    Tbc  cpiife  to  die  Pitos,  *  erittoajm  am 
:•-:.-  -•::•-•••.      .      .  '.'.  A:r~—  "-:•  —'-''    ->-  '-  ft::*r 

1:    1   .:'!-:.    ^T    :."<„".."    "I     "..II    r..:1:   .     i  ~.  1 

couM   mot  vcfl    DC  cmiffiCod  j    fcr  oac 
db%n  of  feswasfing  dbe  fuij  and 
of  cnc  *^/  y  ftefcy  jnijuyjiica  luioi 
to  bt%cat_tie  pdbSc  Smwcr  to  its/r^Src. 
Boca^i&er^  o  correfling  rise  aSjofe  rf  i2atir  • 

^^,  1^  n»BM»_   .Md^^ULJi!n!»      -Cuuu  JLJU  jUJIljLuM^  . 

;  fo,  4«^  in  pflca^ng  Ac  carife  cf  die 


c3Cu  von»    for  uic  nCBaov  OK  •ss 
on  tbt  art  sf  poetry  waet  to  be  6^trmi\  by 
lame  rn«dfaim  of  kk  gooii-«iH  towaam  die 
poets;  iaJ  riki*  appicgy  fer  U«r/«r  bad  beta 

bast  lor 
D  2 
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in<*  appearance  of  its  intending  the  further  be- 
nefit of  the  art.  The  coincidence,  then,  of  the 
fame  general  method,  as  well  as  defign,  in  the 
two  epiftles,  made  it  not  improper  to  give  them 
together,  and  on  the  fame  footing,  to  the  public. 
Though  both  the  fubjeff  and  method  of  this  laft 
are  fo  clear  as  to  make  a  continued  commentary 
upon  it  much  lefs  wanted. 

4.    Si  LONGO    SERMONE    MORER    TUA  TEM- 

TORA,  CAESAR.]  The  poet  is  thought  to 
begin  with  apologizing  for  the  Jhortnefs  of  this 
tpl/He.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  longeft  he  ever 
wrote.  How  iri  this  inconfiflency  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  "  Horace  parle  peut  etre  ainfi  pour  ne  pas 
"  rebuter  Augufte,  et  pour  lui  faire  connoitrc, 
"  qu'il  auroit  fait  une  lettre,  beaucoup  plus 
"  longue,  s'il  avoit  fuivi  fon  inclination."  This 
is  the  beft  account  of  the  matter  we  have,  hi- 
therto, been  able  to  come  at.  But  the  familiar 
civility  of  iuch  a  compliment,  as  M.  Dacier 
luppoies,  though  it  might  be  well  enough  to  an 
equal,  or,  if  drefled  up  in'fpruce  phrafes,  might 
make  a  figure  in  the  lettres  familieres  et  galantes  of 
his  own  nation ;  yet  is  furely  of  a  calt  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Roman  gravity,  more  efpecially 
in  an  addrefs  to  the  emperor  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Pope,  perceiving  the  abfurdity  of  the  common 
inrerpretation,  feems  to  have  read  the  lines 

inter r a- 
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tmumgattvttf  j  which,  though  it  faves  the  fenfc, 
and  fuits  the  purpoie  of  the  Engliih  poet  rery 
well,  jet  neither  agrees  with  the  language  nor 
ieriocs  air  of  the  original.     The  caie,  I  believe, 
was  this.    The  genius  of  epjftolary  writing  de- 
mands, that  the  fnbjca-matter  be  not  abruptly 
delivered,  or  nattily  obtruded  on  the  peribn  ad- 
dreJTed ;  but,  as  the  law  of  decorum  prescribes 
(for  the  rule  holds  in  turtf/^f,  as  in  <Mrcvr^fi«*J, 
be  gradually  and  refpecVfolly  introduced  to  him. 
This  obtains  more  particularly  in  applications 
to  the  gruu+  and  on  important  fubjecb.    But, 
now,  the  poet,  being  to  addreis  his  prince  on  a 
point  of  no  finall  delicacy,  and  on  which  he  fore- 
law  he  ihould  have  occafion  to  hold  him  pretty 
long,  prudently  contrives  to  get,  as  toon  as  pof- 
fiblie,  into  his  fubje£t  ;  and,  to  that  end,  hath  die 
art  to  convert  the  very  tranfgreffion  of  this  rule 
into  the  jufbeft  and  moft  beautiful  compliment. 

That  cautious  preparation,  which  is  ordinarily 
reqniute  in  our  approaches  togretlntf!,  had  been, 
the  poet  observes,  in  die  prefent  cafe,  highly 
unfeaibcable,  as  the  bufineis  ytf  interefis  of  the 
empire  muft,  in  the  mean  time,  have  ftood.ftill 
aad  been  fufpended.  Evfermfrnf  then  we  are  to 
underftand,  not  the  *M£  of  the  epiftlc,  but  the 
proeme  or  imtri&au*  only.  The  MJ,  as  of 
public  concern,  might  be  allowed  to  engage,  at 
full  length,  the  emperor's  attention.  But  the 
D  3  no*. 
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introduction^  confuting  of  ceremonial  only,  the 
common  good  required  him  to  fhorten  as  much  as 
poflible.  It  was  no  time  for  ufing  an  infignifi- 
cant  preamble,  or,  in  our  Englifh  phrafe,  of 
making  long  fpeecbts.  The  reafon,  too,  is 
founded,  not  merely  in  the  elevated  rank  of  the 
emperor,  but  in  the  peculiar  diligence  and  folli- 
citude,  with  which,  hiftory  tells  us,  he  endea- 
voured to  promote,  by  various  ways,  the  interefts 
of  his  country.  So  that  the  compliment  is  as 
jujl  as  it  is  polite*  It  may  be  further  obferved, 
thztfertno  is  ufed  in  Horace,  to  fignify  the  ordi- 
nary ftyle  of  converfation.  [See  Sat.  i.  3.  65. 
and  iv.  42.]  and  therefore  not  improperly  de- 
notes the  familiarity  of  the  epiftolary  addrefs, 
which,  in  its  eafy  expreffion,  fo  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  it. 

13.   URIT   ENIM    FULGORE    SUO,    QUI  PRAE- 
GRAVAT  ARTES  INFRA  SE  POSITAS  t    EXTINC- 

TUS  AMABITUR  IDEM.]     The  poet,  we  may 

fuppofe,  fpoke  this  from  experience.     And  fo 

might  another  of  later  date  when  he  complained  : 

Unhappy  Wit,  like  moft  miftaken  things, 

Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings. 

Ejfoy  on  Crit.  ver.  494. 

Unlefs  it  be  thought,  that,  as  this  was  faid  by 
him  very  early  in  life,  it  might  rather  pafs  for  a 
prediction  of  his  future  fortunes.  Be  this  as  it 

will, 
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will,  the  fufferings,  which  unhappy  wit  is  con- 
ceived to  bring  on  itfelf  from  the  ~«rvjr,  it  ex- 
cite?, are,  I  am  apt  to  think,  fomewhat  aggra- 
vated ;  at  leaft  if  one  may  judge  from  the  effects 
it  had  on  this  complainant.  That  which  would 
be  likely  to  afflift  him  moft,  was  the  envy  of  his 
friends.  But  the  generofity  of  thefe  deferves  to 
be  recorded.  The  wits  took  no  offence  at  his 
fame,  till  they  found  it  eclipfe  their  own :  And 
\uspbilofopber  and  guide,  it  is  well  known,  ftudt 
clofe  to  him,  till  another  and  brighter  -ftar  had 
gotten  the  afcendant.  Or,  luppofing  there  might 
be  fome  malice  in  the  cafe,  it  is  plain  tnere  was 
little  milchicf.  And  for  this  little  the  poet's 
creed  provides  an  ample  recompence.  EXTINC- 
TUS  AMABITUR  IDEM  :  not,  we  may  be  fure, 
by  tbefe  he  moft  improved,  enlightened,  and 
obliged ;  but  by  late  impartial  pofterity  j  and  by 
ONE  at  leaft  of  his  furviviag  friends,  who  gene- 
roufly  took  upon  him  the  patronage  of  his  fame, 
and  who  inherits  his  genius  and  his  virtues. 

14.   EXTINCTUS    AMABITU3.   IDEM.]       EnVJ, 

fays  a  difcerning  antient,  is  the  vice  of  tijsfo  vikt 
are  too  weak  to  contend,  and  too  prtud  to  fubmit  • 
vitium  earum,  qui  nee  cedere  vtluntj  nee  pojjunt 
contendere  [a].  Which,  while  it  fufficientlv 
expoies  the  folly  and  malignity  of  this  hateful 

[a]  QuinctHian,  lib.  xi.  c.  r. 

D  4  paffion, 
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pafiion,  fecures  the  honour  of  human  nature; 
as  implying  at  the  fame  time,  that  its  worft  cor- 
ruptions are  not  without  a  mixture  of  genero- 
fity  in  them.  For  this  falfe  pride  in  refufmg  to 
fubmit,  though  abfurd  and  mifchievous  enough, 
when  unfupported  by  all  ability  to  contend,  yet 
difcovers  fuch  a  fenfe  of  fuperior  excellence,  as 
ihews,  how  difficult  it  is  for  human  nature  to 
diveft  itfelf  of  all  virtue.  Accordingly,  when 
the  too  powerful  fplendor  is  withdrawn,  our 
natural  veneration  of  it  takes  place  :  Extinflus 
amabitur  idem.  This  is  the  true  expofition  of 
the  poet's  fentiment ;  which  therefore  appears 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  his  French  interpreter 
would  fix  upon  him.  "  La  juftice,  que  nous 
"  rendons  aux  grands  hommes  apres  leur  mort, 
"  ne  vient  pas  de  1' AMOUR,  que  nous  avons  pour 
«  leur  vertu,  mais  de  la  H  AINE,  dont  notrc  coeur 
"  eft  rempli  pour  ceux,  qui  ont  pris  leur  PLACE." 
An  obfervation,  which  only  becomes  the  mif- 
anthropy  of  an  old  cynic  virtue,  or  the  felfifhneft 
of  a  modern  fyftem  of  ethics. 

15.   PRAESENTI  TJBI  MATUROS,  &C.  tO  line 

1 8.]  We  arc  not  to  wonder  at  this  and  the  like 
extravagances  of  adulation  in  the  Auguftan  poets. 
They  had  ample  authority  for  what  they  did  of 
this  fort.  We  know,  that  altars  were  ere&ed  to 
the  emperor  by  the  command  of  the  fenate ; 

and 
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and  that  he  was  publickly  invoked,  as  an  cfta- 
blifhcd,  tutelary  divinity.  But  the  feeds  of  the 
corruption  had  been  fown  much  earlier.  For 
we  find  it  fprung  up,  or  rather  (as  of  all  the  ifl 
weeds,  which  the  teeming  foil  of  human  de- 
pravity throws  forth,  none  is  more  thriving  and 
grows  fafter  than  this  of  flattery}  flourifhing  at 
its  height,  in  the  tyranny  of  J.  CAESAR.  Bal- 
bus,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  [Ep.  ad  Alt.  I.  ix.J 
jwcart  by  the  health  and  fafety  of  Cefar :  iti 
ixctlami  Caefort,  moriar.  And  Dio  tells  i» 
[I.  xliv.]  that  it  was,  by  the  exprefs  injunction 
of  the  fenate,  decreed,  even  in  Caefar*s  life-time, 
that  the  Romans  {hculd  bind  themfetves  by  thi* 
oath.  The  fenate  alib,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fame  writer,  [I.  xliii.]  upon  receiving  the  news 
of  his  defeat  of  Pompey's  fons,  caufed  his  ftaruc 
to  be  fet  up,  in  the  temple  of  Romulus,  with 
this  infcription,  DEO  IN  vie  TO  [£]. 

It  is  true,  thefe  and  ftill  greater  honours  had 
been  long  paid  to  the  Roman  governors  in  their 

[£]  Qiu  a***!*  Ivi-ypi^'euuf.  Though,  to  complete 
the  farce,  it  was  with  the  greateft  (hynefs  and  reluc- 
tance, that  the  humility  of  thefe  lords  of  the  univerfe 
could  permit  itfelf  to  accept  the  enfigiis  of  deity,  as 
the  court-hiftorians  of  tho'.e  times  are  forward  to  in- 
form us.  An  affectation,  which  was  thought  ro  fit  ib 
well  upon  them,  that  we  find  it  afterwards  practifexi, 
in  the  abfurdeft  and  moft  impudent  manner,  by  the 
won't  of  their  fucceCbr*. 

province?, 
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provinces,  by  the  abjeft,  JJavi/h  Afiatics.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  facilitated  the  admiffion  of  fuch 
idolatries  into  the  capital  \c\.  But  that  a  people, 
from  the  higheft  notions  of  an  independent  re- 
publican equality,  could  fo  foon  be  brought  to 
this  proftrate  adoration  of  their  firft  lord,  is  per- 
fectly amazing  !  In  this,  they  fhewed  them- 
felves  ripe  for  fervitude.  Nothing  could  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  a  maftcr.  And  one 
can  fcarcely  read  fuch  accounts  as  thefe,  without 
condemning  the  vain  efforts  of  dying  patriotifm, 
which  laboured  fo  fruitleffly,  may  one  not  al- 
moft  fay,  fo  weakly  ?  to  protract  the  liberty  of 
fuch  a  people.  Who  can,  after  this,  wonder  at 
the  incenfc,  offered  up  by  a  few  court-poets  ? 
The  adulation  of  Virgil,  which  has  given  fo 
much  offence,  and  of  Horace,  who  keeps  pace 
with  him,  was,  we  fee,  but  the  authorized 
language  of  the  times ;  prefented  indeed  with 
addrefs,  but  without  the  heightenings  and  pri- 
vile^ed  licence  of  their  profeffion.  For,  to  their 
credit,  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  though  in  the 
office  of  poets,  they  were  to  comply  with  the 
popular  voice,  and  echo  it  back  to  the  ears  of 
fovereignty  ;  yet,  as  men,  they  had  too  much 
good  lenfc,  and  too  fcrupulous  a  regard  to  the 

[f]  See  a  learned  and  accurate  difierration  on  the 
fubjecl  in  HIST.  L>E  L'ACAD.  DES  INSCR.  &c.  torn.  i. 

dignity 
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dignity  of  their  characters,  to  exaggerate  and  go 
beyond  it. 

It  fhould,  in  all  reafon,  furprizc  and  duguft 
us  fiiH  more,  that  modern  writers  have  cot  al- 
ways fhewn  themfefces  fo  clicrete.  The  grave 
and  learned  LIPSIOS  was  not  afhamed,  evea 
without  the  convenient  pretext  of  popular  flat- 
tery, or  poetic  obarir.^  in  ib  many  words,  to 
make  a  god  of  his  patron :  who,  though  neither 
king,  nor  pope,  was  yet  tlie  next  beft  material 
for  this  manufacture,  an  archbilhop.  For. 
though  the  critic  knew,  that  it  was  BJ/  every 
wtfd  that  mil  matt  A  Afefatrj^  yet  nobody 
would  dHpute  the  fitnefe  of  that,  which  grew  fo 
near  the  altar.  la  plain  won!?,  T  am  Ipeakiagof 
an  archbiftop  of  MECHLIX,  whom,'  ater  a  deal 
of  falfome  compliment  (vrhich  was  the  vice  of 
the  mac),  he  exalts  at  Utft,  with  a  pagan  com- 
p!aifance,  into  the  order  of  deities,  a  Ad  haec," 
fays  he,  "  erga  omnes  humanitas  et  facmtas  me 
"  taciont,  at  omnes  te  non  tanquam  bomioea 
"  aliquem  de  noftro  coeta,  fed  tanquam  DEUM 

DAM    DE  COELO   DELAPSLM  IHTUEAH- 
?.  ET  ADMIKXXTUX." 

l6.  JaXAKDASQ^E  TUUJf  PE*  KUMEK  POXI- 

MUS  ARAs.l  On  this  idea  of  the  APOTHEOSIS, 
whkh  was  the  ufual  mode  of  flattery  in  the 
age,  but,  as  havuTg  the  couatcaance 

of 
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of  public  authority,  fometimes  inartificially 
enough  employed,  Virgil  hath  projected  one  of 
the  nobleft  allegories  in  ancient  poetry,  and  at 
the  fame  time  hath  given  to  it  all  the  force  of 
juft  compliment,  the  occafion  itfelf  allowed, 
Each  of  thefe  excellencies  was  to  be  expe&ed 
from  his  talents.  For,  as  his  genius  led  him  to 
the  fublime\  fo  his  exquifite  judgment  would 
inftruft  him  to  palliate  this  bold  fi&ion,  and 
qualify,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  fhocking  adu- 
lation, implied  in  it.  So  fingular  a  beauty  dc- 
ferves  to  be  (hewn  at  large. 

The  third  GEORGIC  fets  out  with  an  apology 
for  the  low  and  fimple  argument  of  that  work, 
which,  yet,  the  poet  efteemed,  for  its  novelty, 
preferable  to  the  fublimer,  but  trite,  themes  of 
the  Greek  writers.  Not  but  he  intended,  on 
forae  future  occafion,  to  adorn  a  nobler  fubjeft. 
This  was  the  great  plan  of  the  Aeneis,  which  he 
now  prefigures  and  unfolds  at  large.  For,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  nobleft  privilege  of  hi;s 
art)  he  breaks  away,  in  a  fit  of  prophetic  enthu- 
liafm,  to  fortel  his  fucceffes  in  this  projected 
cnterprize,  and,  under  the  imagery  of  the  an- 
cient triumph,  which  comprehends,  or  fuggefts 
to  the  imagination,  whatever  is  m«ft  auguft  in 
human  affairs,  to  delineate  the  future  glories  of 
this  ambitious  defign.  The  whole  conception, 
as  "we  IhaJl  fee,  is  of  the  utmofi:  grandeur  and 

magni- 
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nugnifircacc;  thoogh,  arroiiiiag  to  the  vlbat 
•uiiagmaut  of  tie  poet  (wfekh,  as  not  bdag 
a-pdbc^bjhi.cridcsbadaftnAc^o^ 
fioc,  crea  to  the  beft  of  than,  to  change  hem 
with  a  vaat  of  the  foUm*)  be  badk 

reader,  by  the  aitfel  noner  in  wkidi  k  k 

YUknr  Ana,  TICTOKQ^E  VBTHM  tftttnfer  t 

Tbk  idea  of  m^r^  dms  ofinUy  droned 
;  which,  byn, 


tbc 

Ac  post  <k%ncd  k  Ihoaia,  andi  of  that 
ia  viuch  wrken  of  leas 
tbexr  rifrrt,,  as  "ff  "B^">g  to  Itt 

T't^CCT  U.  2  gZZC.      "i"he  aJM'gay  .ffc 


The  ptufcaca  coaqacft  was  BO  le&  tha>  t&alt  of 
aH  Ae  Gnaem  Jtaja  ztooce;  vhom,  tocany 
on  tbe  draoram  of  the  aUegofy,  he 

!.   ::   :::;t   :::~    :i;::    ;..r^  i~ 

aad,3.briBgo^tfnrwith  him  ittoltalj: 

to.  tbe 
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frculty  and  danger  of  the  enterprizc ;  and  the 
latter,  his  complete  execution  of  it. 

The  palmy,  triumphal  entry,  which  was  ufual 
to  victors  on  their  return  from  foreign  fuccefTes, 
follows : 

Primus  Idumaeas  refer  am  till,  Mantua,  palmas. 

But  ancient  conquerors  did  not  hold  it  fufficient 
to  reap  this  tranfient  fruit  of  their  labours. 
They  were  ambitious  to  'coniecrate  their  glory 
to  immortality,  by  a  temple,  or  other  public  mo- 
nument, which  was  to  be  built  out  of  the  fpoils 
of  the  conquered  cities  or  countries.  This,  the 
reader  fees,  is  fuitable  to  the  idea  of  the  great 
work  prcpofed ;  which  was,  out  of  the  old 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  to  compofe  a  new  one, 
that  fbould  comprize  the  virtues  of  them  all : 
as,  in  fad,  the  Aeneid  is  known  to  unite  in  itfelf 
whatever  is  moft  excellent,  not  in  Homer  only, 
but,  univerfally,  in  the  wits  of  Greece.  The 
cverlafting  monument  of  the"  marble  temple  is 
then  reared  : 

Etviridi  in  campo  templum  de  MARMQRE/>0»a7w. 

And,  becaufe  ancient  fuperftition  ufually  pre- 
ferred, for  thefe  purpofes,  the  banks  of  rivers  to 
other  fituations,  therefore  the  poet,  in  beautiful 
alluiion  to  the  (ite  of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
pagan  temples,  builds  bis  on  the  MINCIUS.  We 

fee 
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another  caft.  He  feizes  this  circumftance  only 
to  embody  a  poetical  fiction  ;  which,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  an  actual  deification,  hath  all  the  force 
of  compliment,  which  the/rftf  implies,  and  yet, 
as  prefentcd  through  the  chafte  veil  of  allegory, 
eludes  the  offence,  which  the  naked  recital  rauft 
needs  have  given  to  fober  and  reafonable  men. 
Had  the  emperor's  popular  divinity  been  flatly 
acknowledged  and  adored,  the  praife,  even  un- 
der Virgil's  management,  had  been  infufferable 
for  its  extravagance ;  and,  without  tome  fup- 
port  for  his  poetical  numen  to  reft  upon,  the 
figure  had  been  more  forced  and  ftiained,  than 
the  rules  of  juft  writing  allow.  As  it  is,  the 
hiftorical  truth  of  his  apvthefo  authorizes  and 
lupports  thejifiion;  and  the  fi&ion,  in  its  turn^ 
fcrves  to  refine  and  palliate  the  hi/lory. 

The-  Aeneis  being,  by  the  poet's  improve- 
ment of  this  circumftance,  thus  naturally  pre- 
di&ed  under  the  image  of  a  temple,  we  may  ex- 
pc£t  to  find  a  clofe  and  ftudied  analogy  betwixt 
them.  The  great,  component  parts  of  the  one 
will,  no  doubt,  be  made,  very  faithfully,  to  re- 
prefent  and  adumbrate  thofe  of  the  other.  This 
hath  been  executed  with  great  art  and  diligence. 

i.  The  temple,  we  obferved,  was  erefled  on 

the  banks  of  a  river.     This  iite  was  not  only 

proper,  for  the  reafon  already  mentioned,  but 

6  alfo, 
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alib,  for  the  further  convenience  of  inftituting 
public  games,  the  ordinary  attendants  of  the  ««- 
fecraticn  of  temples.     Thefe  were  generally,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Olympic,  and  others,  cele- 
brated on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Illi  vifisr  ego,  et  Tyrio  confpeffus  in  ojtro^ 
Centum  quadrijugos  agitabs  ad  flumina  currus. 
Cun8a  mibi,  Albbtum  linquens  lucafque  Af:lsrcbit 
Curfous  et  crttdj  d-:cenut  Graeda  caeflu. 
To  fee  the  propriety  of  the  figure  in  this  place, 
the  reader  needs  cniy  be  reminded  of  the  book  ef 
garnet  in  the  Aeneid,  which  was  purpofely  intro- 
duced in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  for  a  mere  trial  of  Hall  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  mailer.     The  emperor 
was  paflionately  fond  of  thefe  fports,  and  was 
even  the  author,  or  reftorer,  of  cue  of  them.     It 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  alludes  alib  to  the 
quinquennia;,  games,  actually  celebrated,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  temples,  through  many  parts  of  the 
empire.     And  this  the  poet  undertakes  in  the 
civil  office  of  VICTOR. 

2.  What  follows  is  in  the  religious  office  of 
PRIEST.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that,  in  afium- 
ing  this  double  character,  which  the  decorum 
of  the  Iblemnities,  here  recounted,  prescribed, 
the  poet  has  an  eye  to  the  political  defign  of  the 
Aensis,  which  was  to  do  honour  to  Caeiar,  in 

VOL.  II.  E  cither 
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cither  capacity  of  a  civil  and  religious  perfonage ; 
both  being  effential  to  the  idea  of  the  PERFECT 
LEGISLATOR,  whofe  office  and  character  (as  an 
eminent  critic  hath  lately  fhewn  us  [/],  it  was 
his  purpofe,  in  this  immortal  work,  to  adorn 
and  recommend.     The  account  of  his  facerdotal 
funftions  is  delivered  in  theie  words : 
Ipfe  caput  tonfae  faliis  ornatus  olivae 
Donaferam.     Jam  mine  fe/emnes  ducere  pampas 
Ad  dtlubra  juvat,  caefyfqne  videre  juvencos  ; 
Velfcena  ut  verjis  d'tfcedat  frontibus,  utque 
Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aulaea  Britanni. 

The  imagery  in  this  place  cannot  be  underftood, 
without  retiecYmg  on  the  cuilomary  form  and 
difpofition  of  the  pagan  temples.  DELUBRUM, 
or  DELUBRA,  for  either  number  is  ufed  indif- 
ferently, denotes  the  flirine,  or  fan&uary, 
wherein  the  ftatue  of  the  prefiding  god  was 
placed.  This  was  in  the  center  of  the  building. 
Exaftly  before  the  delubrum,  and  at  no  great 
diftance  from  it,  was  the  ALTAR.  Further, 
the  fhrine,  or  delubrum,  was  inclofed  and  fhut 
up  on  all  fides  by  doors  of  curious  carved  work, 
and  duftile  veihy  embellifhed  by  the  rich  em- 
broidery of  fitwerS)  animal^  or  human  figures. 
This  being  obferved,  the  progrcfs  of  the  ima- 
gery before  us  will  be  this.  The  proceffioa 

[</]  Div.  LEG.  vol.  i.  B.  ii.  S.  4. 
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md  JthAra,  or  fhriac  :  the  facrince  on  the  altars, 

:-.td  before  it  :  and,  laftly,  the  pyntfd^  or 

;r  wrought  72^*77  of  the  purple  w£&,  in- 
clofing  dte  image,  which  were  ornamented,  and 
feemed  to  be  fuftaiced,  or  held  up  by  die  figures 
of  in-jursen  Britsns.  The  meaning  of  all  which 
is,  that  the  poet  would  proceed  to  die  celebration 
of  Caclar's  praifc  in  all  the  gradual,  iblemn  pre- 
paration of  poetic  pomp  :  that  he  would  render 
the  moft  grateful  tfferiiigs  to  his  divinity  in  thofe 
occafional  fpifzdts,  which  he  (hould  coaiecrate 
to  his  more  immediate  honour  :  and,  finally, 
that  he  would  provide  the  richeft  texture  of  bis 
fency,  for  a  covering  to  that  admired  Image  of 
his  virtues,  which  was  to  make  the  lover. 
pride  and  glory  of  his  poem.  The  choice  of 

iwnen  Britms,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
is  well  accounted  for  by  thofe  who  tell  us,  that 
Augdhis  was  proud  to  have  a  number  of  thdc 
to  ferve  about  him  in  quality  of  Haves, 

The  ornaments  of  the  DOOKS  of  th:s  deJu- 
brmm,  on  which  the  fculptor  uled  to  lavifh  all 
die  riches  of  his  art,  are  next  delineated. 
Infsribus  pvgnem  ex  axra  fslidoftu  elegant* 


Ataut  bic  auLat 


ac 
Addam  urta  Jfau  Jsautas,  pulfanqiu  ^pbatem^ 


£  2  Et 
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Et  duo  rapta  manu  diverfo  ex  bojle  tropbaea, 
Bifque  triumphatas  utroque  ex  llttore  gentes. 
Here  the  covering  of  the  figure  is  too  thin  to 
hide  the  literal  meaning  from  the  commoneft 
reader,  who  fees,  that  the  feveral  triumphs  of 
Caefar,  here  recorded  in  fculpture,  are  thofe, 
which  the  poet  hath  taken  moil  pains  to  finijh^ 
and  hath  occafionally  inferted,  as  it  were,  in 
miniature,  in  feveral  places  of  his  poem.  Let  him 
only  turn  to  the  prophetic  fpeech  of  Anchiles's 
fhade  in  the  vith,  and  to  the  defcription  of  the 
fhield  in  the  vnith  book. 

Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Jhrine,  i.  e.  fuch  as  bear  a  mor« 
direft  and  immediate  reference  to  the  honour 
of  Caefar.  We  are  now  prefented  with  a  view 
of  the  remoter,  furrounding  ornaments  of  the 
temple.  Thefe  are  the  illuftrious  Trojan  chiefs, 
whofe  ftory  was  to  furnifh  the  materials,  or, 
more  proper! v,  to  form  the  body  and  cnfe,  as  it 
were,  of  his  auguft  ftru&ure.  They  are  alfo 
connected  with  the  idol  deity  of  the  place  by 
the  clofeft  ties  of  relationfhip,  the  Julian  family 
atfecYmg  to  derive  its  pedigree  from  this  proud 
original.  The  poet  then,  in  his  arrangement  of 
thefe  additional  figures,  with  admirable  judg- 
ment, completes  and  rounds  the  entire  fiftion. 
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Btabunt  et  Parii  hpides,  fpiraxtia  JifnA, 
JJJaroci  prates,  demijfaeque  ab  Jafve  genth 
lamina  :  Trofque  parent  et  Trtjae  Cynthius  auRcr. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  for  fame  to  eternize 
the  glories  of  what  the  great  architect  had,  at 
the  expence  of  fo  much  art  and  labour,  com- 
pleted ;  which  is  predicted  in  the  higheil  fub- 
lime  of  ancient  poetry,  under  the  idea  of  ENT Y, 
whom  the  poet  perfonalizes,  fbuddering  at  the 
view  of  fuch  tranfcendent  perfe&ion ;  and  taft- 
ing,  beforehand,  the  pains  of  a  reinedilefs  vex- 
ation,  ftrongly  pictured  in  the  image  of  the 
worft,  infernal  tortures. 
INVIDIA  infilix  furias  amntmque  ftverum 
Cocjti  metuety  tzrtcfque  Ixionis  angue*y 
Immanemque  rstamy  et  nan  exuperabile  faxum. 

Thus  have  I  prefumed,  but  with  a  religious 
awe,  to  infpec^  and  declare  the  myfterics  of  this 
ideal  temple.  The  attempt  after  all  might  have 
been  cenfured,  as  prophane,  if  the  great  Mjfta~ 
gcgue  himfelf,  or  foinebody  for  him  [/},  had 

\e\  In  thefe  lines, 

MAX  tomtit  or  denies  accingar  Jicere  faigiuu 
Caefari^  et  momenfama.  totjrrreper  euuuay 
Titboni  pnaa  q**  tbtft  at  origine  Cat/or. 
Which  I  fufped  not  to  have  been  from  the  hand  of 
YirgiL     And, 

I.  On  account  of  feme  pea&arities  in  the  rxfrefm. 
j.  jfccittfor  is  of  frequent  ufe  in  the  belt  authors, 
£  3  r.^r 
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not  given  us  the  undoubted  key  to  it.  Under 
this  encouragement,  I  could  not  with  ft  and  the 

to  denote  a  reaainefs  and  refelutlon  to  do  ariy  thing ;  but 
as  joined  with  an  infinitive  mood,  acci>i"a>'  illccrc,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  fcen  it.  It  is  often  ufed 
by  Virgil ;  but,  if  the  feveral  places  be  consulted,  it 
will  always  be  found  with  an  accv/'itive  and  prepoftion, 
exprefled,  or  understood,  as  rxagicas  accingier  artes,  or 
with  an  accufative  and  dative,  as  accingcre  fe  praedae, 
or,  laftly,  with  an  ablative,  exprelEng  the  injlrumrnt, 
as  acc-ngflrfirro.  LA  CERDA,  in  his  notes  upon  the 
place,  feemed  fenfible  of  the  objection,  and  therefore 
wrote,  Graeca  locutio :  the  common,  but  paltry,  (hi  It 
of  learned  critic?,  when  they  determine,  at  any  rate, 
to  fupport  an  ancient  reading. 

2.  Ardentes  pugnas,    burning   battles,    founds    well 
enough  to  a  modern  ear;   but  I  much  doubt,  if  it 
would  have  patted  in  the  times  of  Virgil.     At  leatt, 
I  recollect  no  fuch  expreffion  in  all  his  works;  ardent 
being  conftantly  joined  to  a  word,   denoting  a  fub- 
Jlancc  of  apparent  light,   kcat,  or  flame,  to  which  the 

alluiion  is  eafy,  as  ardcnta  gladios,  artkntes  oculos, 
campos  armisfubUmibui  ardentes,  and,  by  an  eafy  meta- 
phor, ardentes  boflts ;  but  no  where,  that  I  can  find, 
to  fo  abftraSi  a  notion,  as  that  of  fight.  It  feems  to 
be  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  that  fome  have  chofen  to 
read  ardf'ntis,  in  the gtnitive,  which  yet  Servius  rejects 
as  of  no  authority. 

3.  But  the  moft  glaring  note  of  illegitimacy  is  in 
the  line, 

Yitlsoni  prima  quot  al>-jl  ab  or.ginc  Caefar. 
It  has  puzzled  all  the  commentators  from  old  Servitis 
6  t.mytation 
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Uluiitatinn  °^  difclofiisg  riiqy  much  of  one  of 
the  nobkft  fi&ons  of  antiquity ;  and  the  rather, 

down  to  the  learned  Mr.  Maitpv  to  gnc  any  toJe- 
nfaie  account  of  die  poo's  choice  of  Ttifcw,,  fcom 
whom  ID  derive  dieaoce&ryof  Angufim,  rather  than 
Amtys,  or  J^rra,  wbo  woe  not  ooij  marc  omoaB, 
bat  in  die  £rx£  fine.  The  presences  of  any,  or  afl  of 
thesn,  are  too  mwoloos  GO  make  h  aax&aj  to  fpeod  a 
tboogiit  aixMt  diem.  The  infimcc  fiaods  fiagJe  in 
Id*  is  ibee  any  thing  iike  it  to  be 


IL  Bat  dte/Arj&ig?  of  dide  fines  is  rise  leafi  of 
my  objecdoo.  Were  it  ever  fo  accurate,  there  is, 
befides,  on  dse  firii  view,  a  maniieft  abfonfity  in  me 
Jffiiff  •Mini  of  diem.  For  wouLd  any  writer,  of  bat 
common  idH  in  die  art  of  oNnpofitioa,  dale  a  long 
and  elaborate  allegory,  dse  principal  grace  of  which 
confifls  in  its  very  my  fiery,  with  a  coU  and  f-jrmal 
expiaoarJoo  of  k?  or  wcndd  he  pay  £>  poor  a  com- 
pfiornt  to  his  pamn,  as  to  fuppofc  his  fegadrr 

him  into  die  true  meaning?  Nothing  can  be  more 
abhorrent  6om  die  ufual  addrels  and  artifice  of 
VnpT.mmmer.  Or, 

HL  Were  die  J^S-mMtstr  kfeif  pafibfe,  yet, 
how,  in  defiance  of  afl  dae  hws  of  £jfjaiem,  came  it 
to  be  jirceJ in  here?  Let  the  reader  turn  to  die  paf. 
iage,  and  he  wiD  fixm  perceive,  dm  dris  could  neter 
be  dae/uKr  tor  ic.  The  allegory  being  coododed,  the 
poet  retnms  to  his  fiAjod,  which  is  proposed  in  die 


E4 
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as  the  propriety  of  allegoric  compoiition,  which 
made  the  diftinguifhed  pride  of  ancient  poetry, 


Yejine  nil  ahum  metis  inchoat  :  en 
Rumpc  moras  :  vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithacron, 
Taygetique  canes  >  domitrixqut  Epidaurus  equorumt 
Ef  <vox  ajjenfu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. 
Would  now  any  one  expeft,  that  the  poet,  after  having 
conduced  the  reader,  thus  refpeclfully,   to  the  very 
threshold  of  his  fubjeft,  fhould  immediately  run  away 
again  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  fet  out,  and  this 
on  fo  needlefs  an  errand,  as  the  letting  him  into  the 
fecret  of  his  allegory  ? 

But  this  inferted  triplet  agrees  as  ill  with  what^/- 
/0iw,  as  with  \v^t  precedes  it.     For  how  abrupt  it  the 
traniition,  and  unlike  the  delicate  connexion,  fo  fhid'i- 
oufly  contrived  by  the  Anguftan  poets,  from 
Tithoni  primd  quot  abejt  ab  origine  Caefar, 

Jo 

Sea  quis  OJymfiacae  miratus  pracmia  palmar^  &c. 
When,  omit  but  thefe  interpolated  lines,  and  fee  how 
gracefully,  and  by  how  natural  a  fucceflion  of  ideas, 
.'he  poet  flides  into  the  main  of  his  fubjedt  : 

Intcrea  Dryaclum-fyl'vas  faltufque  fequantur 

lataclos  —  - 

Ye  fine  nil— 

Rumpe  moras  :  vocat  Ingcnti  clamore  Citbaeron 

fagetique  canes^  domitrixque  Ep'idawus  E  QUORUM, 

Rt  vox  affcnfu  nemorum  ingoninata  REMUGIT. 
Sru  quis  Ofywpiacac  miratus  pratmia  palmae 

Fafcit  EQUOS  ;  feu  quis  fortes  adaratra  ju  VE  wcos. 
On  the  whole,  I  have  not  the  lea  ft  doubt,  that  the 
lines  before  us  are  the  Ipurious  offspring  of  foine  later 

feems 
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feems  but  little  known  or  attended  to  by  the 
modern  profefibrs  of  this  fine  art. 

17.     NlL     ORITURUM    ALIAS,    NIL    ORTUM 
TALE  FATESTZS.]   //  itlft  iwpajjiblt,  %S  M.  DE 

BALZAC,  in  that  puffed,  declamatory  rhapfody, 
cnritled,  LE  PRINCE,  de  refytor  ou 


pert;  if  indeed  the  writer  of  them  deferre  that  name; 
for,  whoever  he  was,  he  is  ib  tar  from  partaking  of 
the  original  fpirit  of  Virgil,  that  at  moft  he  appears 
to  have  been  but  a  fervik  and  paltry  mimic  of  Grid; 
horn  the  opening  of  whofe  Metaroorphofes  the  ctetiga 
was  clearly  taken.  The  turn  of  the  thought  is  evv. 
dently  the  fame  in  both,  and  even  the  fxzrefam. 
Mutotos  dictre  formos  is  echoed  by  or  Antes  diterc 
p^iuu:  £ctrtjtrt  a*imxs,  is,  by  an  mffefted  improve. 
ment,  ofdngar  dicert  :  and  Titbomi  print*  ab  frigne 
is  almoit  literally  the  fame  as  primaqiu  at  erigiju  mmmJu 
For  the  imftrt-n  of  theie  lines  in  this  place,  I  leave  k 
to  the  curious  to  conjecture  of  it  as  they  may  ;  bat  m 
the  mean  time,  muft  efieera  the  office  of  the  true  critic 
to  be  fo  far  refemt  ling  that  of  the  poet  himfclf,  as, 
within  fomc  proper  limitanons,  to  juffify  the 
libenj-  here  taken. 

Cuts  tatmS$  tuanat  cnfarisfmmet  h»nef't  ; 
ffltM^nt 


£tJnepf*Jfre  enuu,  ft 

VEEBA  MOVERE  LOCO;  Q^AMTIS  INVIVA  RE- 

CEDAKT, 
^T    VERSEKTU*     ADHUC    IXTRA    FENETXALIA 

VESTAE.  [2  Bp.  ii.  1  10, 

interitur- 
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inierieur,  qui  me  poujje.  ye  ne  ffaurois  rnempecher 
de  parler  du  Roy,  et  de  fa  vertu ;  de  crier  a  tons 
les  princes,  que  £ejl  Pexemple,  quilsdoiventfuivrei 
BE  DEMANDER  A  TOUS  LES  PEUPLES,  ET  A 
TOUS  LES  AGES,  s'lLS  ONT  JAMAIS  RIEN  VEU 

DE  SEMBLABLE.  This  was  fpoken  of  a  king 
of  France,  who,  it  will  he  owned,  had  his  vir- 
tues. But  they  were  the  virtues  of  the  man,  and 
not  of  the  prince.  This,  however,  was  a  dif- 
tindYion,  which  the  eloquent  encomiaft  was  not 
3,ware  of,  or,  to  fpeak  more  truly,  his  buiinefs 
required  him  to  overlook.  For  the  whole  elogy 
is  worth  peruiing,  as  it  affords  a  finking  proof 
of  the  uniform  genius  of  flattery,  which,  alike 
under  all  circumftances,  and  indifferent  to  all 
characters,  can  hold  the  fame  language  of  the 
jveakcft,  as  the  ablcft  of  princes,  of  Louis  LE 
JUSTE,  and  CAESAR  OCTAVIANUS  AUGUSTUS. 

23.    SlC  FAUTOR  VETERUM,  &C.  tO  line  28.] 

The  folly,  here  fatirized,  is  common  enough  in 
all  countries,  and  extends  to  all  arts.  It  was 
juft  the  fame  prcpofterous  affectation  of  vene- 
rating antiquity,  which  put  the  connoilTeurs  in 
painting  under  the  emperors,  on  crying  up  the 
iimple  and  rude  fketches  of  AGLAOPHON  and 
POLYGNOTUS,  above  the  exquifite  and  finifhed 
pictures  of  PARRHASIUS  and  ZEUXIS.  The 
account  is  given  by  Quin&ilian,  who,  in  his 

cenfurr 
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ccnfure  of  this  abfurdity,  points  to  the  un- 
doubted foarce  of  it.  His  words  are  thefe : 
"  Primi  quorum  quidem  opera  non  vetuftatis 
44  modo  gratia  vilenda  font,  dari  piclores  fuilTc 
"  dicuctur  Poiygnoms  et  Aglaophon ;  quorum 
"  fimplex  color  tarn  fat  ftadioibs  adhuc  habet, 
«'  ut  ilia  prope  rudia  ac  velut  futurae  roox  artls 
*c  primordia,  maximis,  qui  poft  eos  extiterunt, 
"  au&oribus  praeferanrur,  PROPRIO  QCODAM 
<:  iVT£LLiCEN'Di  (at  mea  fcrt  opinio)  AM- 
"  BITU."  [L.  xii.  c.  10.]  The  lover  of  paint- 
ing muft  be  the  more  furprized  at  this  irrange 
preference^  when  he  is  told,  that  .Aglaophon,  at 
If  aft,  had  the  life  of  only  one jtngle  cslavr ;  whereas 
Parrhafius  and  Zeuxis,  who  are  amongft  die 
maxinu  aatsrt^  here  glanced  at,  not  only  em- 
ployed different  aUmrs*  but  were  exceedingly 
eminent,  the  one  of  them  for  csrreR  drawing 
and  the  delicacy  sf  bis  sittlhu',  the  etbtr,  for  his 
invnitint  of  that  great  fecret  of  the  cbiara  of  curs. 
**  Poft  Zeuxis  et  Parrhafius :  quorum  prior 
"  LUMINUM  UMB&AKUMqUE  IKVCKISSE  RA- 

*c  TIONEM,  iecundus,  EXAMIKASSE  SUBTILIOC 

"  LINEAS  DICITUR.**   [Ibid.] 

28.  Si,  CQJIA  GRAIORUM  SUKT  ANTIQUIS- 

SIMA    O^UAEQ^UE    SCR1PTA     vd    OPTIMA,    i\C.] 

The  common  interpretation  of  this  place  iup- 
|  ..e  poet  to  admit  the  muft  ancient  ef  the 

Gruk 
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Greek  -writings  to  be  the  beji.  Which  were  even 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  common  fenfe, 
and  is  directly  confuted  by  the  hiftory  of  the 
Greek  learning.  What  he  allows  is,  thefupe- 
riority  of  the  oldeft  Greek  writings  extant ; 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  turn  of 
his  argument  confines  us  to  this  fenfe.  For  he 
would  fhew  the  folly  of  concluding  the  fame  of 
the  old  Roman  writers,  on  their  fir  ft  rude  at- 
tempts to  copy  the  finiflied  models  of  Greece, 
as  of  the  old  Greek  writers  themfelves,  who  were 
furnifhed  with  the  means  of  producing  thofe 
models  by  long  difcipline  and  cultivation.  This 
appears,  certainly,  from  what  follows : 

Venlmus  ad  fummum  fortunae  :  pingimus  atque 
Pfalttmus  tt  luSfamur  dckivis  doflius  unfits. 
The  defign  of  which  hath  been  entirely  over- 
looked.    For    it   hath   been  taken   only  for  a 
general  exprejjion  of  falfehood  and  abfurdity,  of 
juft  the  fame  import  as  the  proverbial  line, 
Nil  intra  eft  elf  a,  nil  extra  eft  in  nuce  duri. 

Whereas  it  was  defignedly  pitched  upon  to  con- 
vey a  particular  illuftration  of  the  very  abfurdity 
in  queftion,  and  to  fhew  the  maintainers  of  it, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  how  fenielefs  their 
pofition  was.  It  is  to  this  purpofe  :  "  As  well 
".  it  may  be  pretended,  that  we  Romans  lurpais 
**  the  Greeks  in.  the  arts  of  painting^  #z«/fr,  and 
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"  the  exerdfcs  of  the  paLuflra,  which  yet  it  is 
"  confelfed  we  do  not,  as  that  oar  t,U  writers 
«  fiirpafs  the  mtdern.  The  abiurdity,  in  either 
"  cafe,  is  the  lame.  For,  as  the  Greeks,  who 
"  had  long  devoted  themfclves,  with  great  and 
"  continued  application,  to  the  practice  of  thefe 
**  arts  (which  is  the  force  of  the  epithet  UXCTJ, 
"  here  given  them)  muft,  for  that  reaibn,  carry 
"  the  prize  from  the  Romans,  who  have  taken 
"  very  little  pains  about  them  ;  fo,  the  modern 
"Romans,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been 
"  ftodying  the  art*  •fpttrj  ami  ampjkin,  muft 
"  needs  excel  the  old  Roman  writers,  who  had 
"  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  thotc  arts,  and 
"  had  been  trained,  by  no  previous  discipline, 
"  to  the  exercile  of  them,n 

The  conciienefs  of  the  expremon  made  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  open  the  poet's  ienie  at  large.  We 
now  fee  that  his  intention,  in  thefe  two  lines, 
was  to  expofe,  in  the  way  of  argumentative 
iUuflrat'uai,  the  ground  of  that  abiurdity,  which 
the  preceding  verfes  had  reprdented  as,  at  firft 
fight,  fo  (hocking  to  c**omx  fc*fe. 

33.  UKCTIS.]  This  is  by  no  means  a  ge- 
neral, unmeaning  epithet:  but  is  beautifully 
chofen  to  expreis  the  unwearied  ajfiduitj  of  the 
Greek  artiiis.  For,  the  pra&ice  of  tnuintuig 
bebg  efiential  to  their  agoaiftic  trials,  the  poet 
•2  ckgandy 
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elegantly  puts  the  attending  circumftance  for  the 
thing  itfelf.  And  fo,  in  fpeaking  of  them,  as 
UNCTI,  he  does  the  fame,  as  if  he  had  called 
them  "  the  induftrious,  or  exercifing  Greeks ;" 
which  was  the  very  idea  his  argument  required 
him  to  fuggeft  to  us. 

43. — HONESTE.]  Expreffing  the  credit  fuch 
a  piece  was  held  in,  as  had  the  fortune  to  he 
ranked  inter  veteres,  agreeably  to  what  he  faid 
above — PERFECTOS  veterefque,  line  37 — and — 
vetus  atque  PR  OB  us,  line  39  :  which  affords  a 
frefh  preemption  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bentley's 
conjecture  on  line  41,  where,  inftead  of  veteres 
foetas,  he  would  read, 

Inter  quos  referendum  erit  ?  veterefne  PROBoscjuE, 

An  quosy  &c. 

54.     AOEO     SANCTUM     EST     VETUS     OMNE 

POEMA.]  The  reader  is  not  to  fuppofe,  that 
Horace,  in  this  ridicule  of  the  foolifh  adorers  of 
antiquity,  intended  any  contempt  of  the  old 
Roman  poets ;  who,  as  the  old  writers  in  every 
country,  abound  in  ftrong  fenfe,  vigorous  ex- 
preffion,  and  the  trueft  reprefentation  of  life  and 
manners.  His  quarrel  is  only  with  the  critic  : 

£hii  redit  infajlos  et  virtutem  atjlimat  annis. 

An  affectation,  which  for  its/u/Ty,  if  it  had  not 

too 
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too  apparently  Iprcn.^  from  a  wuifib  principle, 
deferred  to  be  laughed  at. 

For  die  reft,  he  every  where  djfoorers  a  ca»- 
cjd  and  juu  cUecm  of  their  earlier  writers  j  as 
may  be  feen  from  many  places  in  th 
epifHe  ;   bet  more  dpedally  from  mat  ferae 
ceiifmc  in   i  S.  x.  17.  zth  more  of 

acrimocy  in  it  than  he  ufnally  allows  to  hrs 
farjre)  when,  in  fpeaking  of  the  vmtcrs  of  the 
' 


Jfi  •I^IBH  M»J«M«  ijrf,  aeosejlvuuf  i/le 
NUfraOfr  Cahmm  tt  AOxs  camtarg  CatmUmm. 
Whh  all  his  zeal  for  corre&  writi^,  he  was 
not,  we  ice,  of  the  humour  of  that  delicate  fort, 
who  are  for  boramg  their  old  poets  ;  and,  to  be 
well  with  women  and  court-critics,  confine  their 
leading  and  admiration  to  the  innocent  fing- 
foog  of   feme  ibft    and  faihionabie  rhymer, 
whole  latter  infipiditv  is  a  thooiand  tTmr-t  ipof^ 
infcfierabJc  than  any  barbaniin. 

56.  PACUTIOS  DOCTI  FA  MAM  SEMIS,  . 
ALTI.]  The  epithet  ^&5«j,  here  applied  to  the 
tragic  poet,  PaaannSj  is,  I  bciieve,  fomeumes 
mif  underftood,  thoosh  the  oppodticn  to  flttf 
dearly  determines  rJbc  ieafe.  For,  as  this  lafl 
word  exprelTcs  the  Juiiiau  of  lenrimcct  and 
expreffion,  which  comes  from  xrtferr,  &>  the 
former  woxd  oraft  needs  be  interpreted  of  that 
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exaflnefs  in  both,  or  at  leaft  of  that  Jkill  in  the 
conduft  of  the  fcene  (the  proper  learning  of  a 
dramatic  poet)  which  is  the  refult  of  art. 

The  Latin  word  doftus  is  indeed  fomewhat 
ambiguous :  but  we  are  chiefly  milled  by  the 
Englifh  word,  learned,  by  which  we  tranflate 
it,  and  by  which,  in  general  ufe,  is  meant, 
rather  extenfive  reading,  and  what  we  call 
erudition,  than  a  profound  fkill  in  the  rules  and 
principles  of  any  art.  But  this  laft  is  frequently 
the  fenfe  of  the  Latin  term  doff  us,  as  we  may 
fee  from  its  application,  in  the  beft  clafiic 
writers,  to  other,  befides  the  literary  profefilons. 
Thus,  to  omit  other  inilances,  we  find  it 
applied  very  often  in  Horace  himfelf.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  a  fmging-girl — dofiae  pfallere  Cbiae — 
in  one  of  his  Odes,  I.  iv.  13.  It  is  applied  to 
feveral  mechanic  arts  in  this  epiftle — "  dotiius 
"  Achivis  pingimus  atque  piallimusetluctamur:" 
It  is  even  applied,  abfolutely,  to  the  player  Rof- 
cius — dofius  Rofcius,  in  line  82,  where  his  fkill 
in  afting  could  only  be  intended  by  it.  It  is, 
alfo,  in  this  fenfe,  that  he  calls  his  imitator, 
doflus,  i.  e.  Ikilled  and  knowing  in  his  art, 
A.  P.  line  319,  Nay,  it  is  precifely  in  this  fenfe 
that  QuiniStilian  ufes  the  word,  when  he  cha- 
racterizes this  very  Pacuvius — Pacuvium  videri 
docYiorem,  qui  ejfe  dofli  ajfeflant^  volunt  [1.  x. 
C.  }.]  i.  e.  they,  who  affetl  to  be  thought  knew- 
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i  the  rmla  tf  dramatic  icrithsg,  give  tbu 
faift  it  Picuuius.     The  exprcffion  i«  fo  put,  as 

^..aftUian  intended  a  cenfure  of  tbefe  critics; 
becaufe  this  pretence  to  dramatic  art,  and  the 
Ibid  imitation  of  the  Greek  poets,  was  grown, 
in  his  time,  and  long  before  it,  into  a  degree  of 
pedantry  and  ajfi£Iat:tn\  no  other  merit,  bat 
this  of  tLSi,  being  of  any  fignifkancy,  in  their 
account.  There  is  no  reaibn  to  think  that 
Quincrillan  meant  to  infinnare  the  poet's  want 
of  this  merit,  or  his  own  contempt  of  it :  though 
he  might  think,  and  with  realbn,  rH?r  too  much 
ftrefs  had  been  laid  upon  it  by  ibme  men. 

It  is  in  the  fame  manner  that  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  been  characterized ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term  to  him  will  fhew  the  force  of 
itj  frill  more  clearly. 

In  Mr.  Pope's  fine  imitation  of  this  epiflle, 
are  thefe  1'uus — 

In  all  debates,  where  critics  bear  a  part, 

Not  one  but  nods  and  talks  of  Jonion's  art— 

One  fees,  then,  how  Mr.  Pope  underfbod  the 
ds£iy  of  Horace.  But  our  Milton  applies  the 
word/MnWitfelf,  and  in  the  Latin  fenfc  of  it, 
to  Jonfbn — 

When  Jonfon's  If  anted  fock  is  on — 

Per  what  is  this  homing?   Indifpntabry,  his 

dramatic  learnim^  his  ikill  in  the  (ccne,  and  his 

VOL.  II.  F  oUervanoi 
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obfervance  of  the  ancient  rules  and  pra&ice. 
For,  though  Jonfon  was  indeed  learned,  in 
every  fenie  ;  it  is  the  learning  of  his  profefiion, 
as  a  comic  aitift,  for  which  he  is  here  cele- 
brated. 

The  Latin  fubftantive,  diflrina,  is  ufed  with 
the  fame  latitude,  as  the  adjecYive,  dofius.  It 
fometimes  fignifies  fhe  peculiar  fort  of  learning, 
under  confederation;  though  fometimes  again 
it  fignifies  learning,  or  erudition,  at  large.  It 
is  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe  by  Cicero,  when  he 
obferves  of  the  fatires  of  Lucilius,  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  wit  and  pleafantry, 
not  for  their  learning — doftrina  mediocris.  So 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this  judgment, 
as  is  commonly  thought,  to  that  of  Quin£tilian, 
who  declares  roundly — eruditio  in  eo  mira — 
For,  though  dofirina  and  eruditio  be  fometimes 
convertible  terms,  they  are  not  fo  here.  The 
learning  Cicero  fpeaks  of  in  Lucilius,  as  being 
but  moderate,  is  his  learning,  or  ikill,  in  the  art 
of  writing  and  competition. — That  this  was 
the  whole  purport  of  Cicero's  obfervation,  any 
one  may  fee  by  turning  to  the  place  where  it 
occurs,  in  the  proeme  to  his  firft  book  DE  FI- 

NIBUS. 

59.  VINCERE  CAECILIUS  GRAVITATE,  Tz- 

RENTIUS  ARTE.]    It  fliould   be  obferved,  that 

the 
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the  judgment,  here  patted  [from  line  55  to  60} 
on  the  moft  celebrated  Roman  writers,  being 
only  a  reprrfentation  of  the  pepidar  opinion,  not 
of  the  poet's  mm,  the  commendations  given  to 
them  arc  deferred,  or  cthenrife,  juft  as  it 
chance*. 

Inter dtim  vslgns  reSum  vi&t,  efl  uii  ptcart. 
To  give  an  infiance  of  this  in  the  line  before  us. 

A  critic  of  unquestioned  authority  acquaints 
us,  wherein  the  real  dtflinB  merit  of  theie  two 
dramatic  writers  confifts.  "  In  ARGUMEKTIS, 
"  Caecilios  palmam  poicit ;  in  ETHESIK,  Tz- 
"  REKTICS."  [Varro.]  Now  by  grtnritau,  as 
applied  to  Caecilius,  we 'may  properly  en: 
undcrftand  the  grave  and  affttfi*;  caft  of  his  co- 
medy ;  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  what  the 
lame  critic  eliewhere  obienres  of  him :  "  PAT  HE 
••  Trabea,  Attilius,  et  CAECILIUS  facile  move- 
"  runu"  But  Terence's  charaaerifHc  of  paint- 
ing the  amours,  which  is,  plainly,  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  Varro' s  ETHESIN,  is  not  ib  iigni- 
ficantly  expreffed  by  the  attribute  arte^  here 
given  to  him.  The  word  indeed  is  of  large  and 
general  import,  and  may  admit  of  various  femes  ; 
bat,  being  here  applied  to  a  dramatic  writer,  it 
moft  naturally  and  properly  denotes  the  peculiar 
art  of  his  profeffion,  that  is,  the  artificial  csittex- 
tta-e  iftixpltt.  And  this,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
F  i  very 
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very  praife,  the  town-crities  of  Horace's  time 
intended  to  beflow  on  this  poet.  The  matter 
is  eafily  explained. 

The  fimplicity,  and  exact  unity  of  the  plots 
in-  the  Greek  comedies  would  be,  of  courfe,  un- 
interefting  to  a  peopler  not  thoroughly  inftrud~led 
hi  the  genuine  beauties  of  the  drama.  They 
had  too  thin  a  contexture  to  fatisfy  the  grofs  and 
lumpifti  tafte  of  a  Roman  auditory.  The  Latin 
poet?,  therefore,,  bethought  themfelves  of  com- 
bining two  ftories  into- one.  And  this,  which  is 
what  we  call  the  double  plot,  affording  the  oppor- 
tunity of  more  incidents,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
afiion,  was  perfectly  fuited  to  their  apprehenfions0 
But,  of  all  the  Latin  comedians,  Terence  appears 
to  have  practifed  this  fecret  moft  affiduoufly  : 
at  leaft,  as  may  be  concluded  from  what  remains 
of  them.  Plautus  hath  very  frequently  fingle 
plots,  which  he  was  enabled  to  fupport  by,  what 
was  natural  to  him,  a  force  of  buffoon  plea- 
fantry.  Terence,  whofe  genius  lay  another  way, 
or  whofe  tafte  was  abhorrent  from  fuch  ribaldry, 
had  recourfe  to  the  other  expedient  of  double 
plots.  And  this,  T  fuppofe,  b  what  gained  him 
the  popular  reputation  of  being  the  moft  arti- 
ficial writer  for  the  ftage.  The  HECYRA  is  the 
only  one  of  his  comedies1,  of  the  true  ancient 
eaft.  And  we  know  how  it  came  off  in  the  re- 
prefentation.  That  ill-fucceis,  and  the  fimpli- 

city 
5 
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aides,  todtadxr;  wto  enAndy  %c*  of  k, 


cc^ofifaepAiic.  Boi  (»,  ia 
toooamiOkont)  dds  {mngmtc  of 
m^  be  abriid  a»  die  prenioe  of  die 
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and  opportunity,  the  cabal  of  a  party,  nay,  the 
very  freaks  of  whim  and  caprice  ;  thcfe,  or  any 
of  them,  as  occafion  ferves,  can  fupport  the 
dulleft,  as  the  oppoiite  difadvantages  can  deprefs 
the  noblcft,  performance  ;  and  give  a  currency  or 
neglect  to  either,  far  beyond  what  the  genuine 
character  of  each  demands.  Hence  the  public 
voice,  which  is  but  the  aggregate  of  thefe  cor- 
rupt judgments,  infinitely  multiplied,  is,  with 
the  wife,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  defervediy  of  little 
eftecm.  Yet,  in  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  judgments, 
delivered  at  different  times,  and  by  different  fets 
or  juntos  of  thefe  Ibvereign  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  authors,  the  public  opinion  naturally  gets 
clear  of  thefe  accidental  corruptions.  Every 
frefh  fucceflion  fhakes  off  ibme ;  till,  by  de- 
grees, the  work  is  feen  in  its  proper  form,  un- 
iupported  of  every  other  recommendation,  than 
xv hat  its  native  inherent  excellence  beftows  upon 
it.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  voice  of  the  people 
becomes  facred  ;  after  which  it  foon  advances 
into  divinity^  before  which  all  ages  muft  fall 
down  and  worfhip.  For  now  reafon  alonr, 
without  her  corrupt  alTellbrs,  takes  the  chair. 
And  her  ientence,  when  once  promulgated,  and 
authorized  by  the  general  voice,  fixes  the  unal- 
terable doom  of  authors.  OAfll  KAAA  NO- 
MIZE  -TFH  KAI  AAH0INA,  TA  AIAflAN- 
TOS  APE2KONTA  KAI  ILA2IN.  [Longinus, 

§  vii-J 
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§  vii.]      And  the  reafon  follows,  agreeably  to 
the  account  here  given.     "Orjw  -yap    TO?,-  aV^ 
M  EniTHAETMATON,  BI.QN,  ZHAHN, 
Acyu*,  iv  TI  >£  TjfjKy   au^,  zrtpt  Ti> 


7eO"t;     T^V     IT*      TO)     dttV/Cfl^plftlQI     II  I  XT  IX 

1IXTPAN  AAMEANEI  KA  :  MAEK- 

TON.  [Ibid,] 

This  15  the  true  account  of  p-pular  fame^ 
which,  while  it  well  explains  the  ground  of  the 
poet's  aphorifm,  fuggefts  an  -obvious  remark, 
but  very  mortifying  to  every  candidate  of  lite- 
rary glory.  It  is,  that,  whether  he  fucceeds  m 
his  endeavours  after  public  applaufe,  or  not, 
fame  is  equally  out  of  his  reach,  and,  as  the 
moral  poet  teaches,  a  thing  leymd  him,  before  his 
death,  on  either  fuppofltion.  For  at  the  very 
time,  that  this  bewitching  mufic  is  founding  in 
his  ears,  he  can  never  be  fure,  if,  Lnftead  of  the 
divine  confentient  harmony  of  a  juft  praile,  it 
I*  not  only  the  difcortlant  din  and  clamour  of 
ignorance  or  prepofTeffion. 

If  there  be  any  exception  to  this  melancholy 
truth,  it  muft  be  in  the  cafe  of  fome  uncom- 
mon genius,  whofe  fupenor  power  breaks 
through  all  impediments  in  his  road  to  fame, 
and  forces  applaule  even  from  thole  very  pre- 
judices, that  would  obftn-ft  hi-  career  to  it. 
F  4  I- 
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It  was  the  rare  felicity  of  the  poet,  juft  men- 
tioned, to  receive,  in  his  life-time,  this  lure  and 
plealing  augury  of  immortality. 

81.  INGENIIS  NON  ILLE  FAVET,  &c.]  MAL- 
HERBE  was  to  the  French,  pretty  much  what 
HORACE  had  been  to  the  Latin,  poetry.  'J  hefe 
great  writers  had,  each  of  them,  relcued  the 
lyric  mufe  of  their  country  out  of  the  rude,  un- 
gracious hands  of  their  old  poets.  And.  as  their 
talents  of  a  good  ear,  elegant  judgment,  and  correft 
exprejjion,  were  the  fame,  they  prefcnted  her  to 
the  public  in  all  the  air  and  grace,  and  yetfeve- 
rity,  of  beauty,  of  which  her  form  was  fufcep- 
tible.  Their  merits  and  pretenfions  being  thus 
far  refembling,  the  reader  may  not  be  incurious 
to  know  the  fate  and  fortune  of  each.  Horace 
hath  very  frankly  told  us,  what  befel  himfelf 
from  the  malevolent  and  low  paffions  of  his 
countrymen.  Malberbe  did  not  come  off,  with 
the  wits  and  critics  of  his  time,  much  better ; 
as  we  learn  from  a  learned  perfon,  who  hath 
very  warmly  recommended  his  writings  to  the 
public.  Speaking  of  the  envy,  which  purfued 
him  in  his  profe-works ;  but,  fays  he,  "  comme 
"  il  faifoit  une  particuliere  profefTion  de  la  poefie, 
"  c'eft  en  cette  qualite  qu'il  a  de  plus  leveres 
"  cenfeurs,  et  receu  des  injuftices  plus  fignalees. 
"  Mais  il  me  femble  cjue  je  fermerai  la  bouche 

*'  a  ceux, 
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**  a  ceux,  qui  le  blarcent,  quand  jc  Icur  aurai 
"  monftre,  que  fa  facon  d'efcrire  eft  cxccllentc, 
"  quoiqu'elle  s'eloigne  un  pea  de  celle  des  NOS 

F.SS  POETES,  QU'lLS  LOUEXT  PLUSTOT 
"  PAR  US  DEGOUST  DES  CHOSES  PRESENCES, 
"  QUE  PAR  LES  SENTIMENTS  D'UNE  VERI- 
"  TABLE  ESTIME."  [DlSC.  DE  M.  GoDEAU 
SUR  LES  OEUVRES  DE  M.  MALHER3E.] 

97.     SUSPEN'DIT     MENTEM     VOLTUMQUE.] 

The  expreffion  hath  great  elegance,  and  is  not 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  barjbj  cr  imprsper 
cznjlruftion.  For  fufpendit  is  not  taken,  with 
regard  either  to  mentcm  or  •vukum,  in  its  liter al^ 
but  figurative,  Cgnification ;  and,  thus,  it  be- 
comes, in  one  and  the  fame  feme,  applicable  to 
letb. 

Otherwife,  this  way  of  coupling  two  fubfian- 
tiws  to  a  verb,  which  does  not,  in  ftrid  gram- 
matical ufage,  govern  both  ;  or,  if  it  doth,  muft 
needs  be  conftrued  in  different  fenles;  hath 
given  juft  offence  to  the  beil  critics. 

Mr.  Pope  cenfures  a  paffage  of  this  kind,  in 
the  Iliad,  with  feverity  ;  and  thinks  the  tafte  tf 
tie  amtients  was,  in  general,  toy  gwd  for  tbofc 
foelerie;  [/]. 

Mr.  Addiibn  is  perfectly  of  the  fame  mind, 
as  appears  from  his  criticifra  on  that  line  in 
If]  B.  ix.  641. 

Ovid, 
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Ovid,  Gon/i!iis,  nvn  cv.rribns  tttcre  no/Iris.  *'  This 
"  way  of  joining,  lays  lie,  two  fuch  difFerent 
"  ideas  as  chariot  and  counfel  to  the  fame  verb, 
"  is  mightily  ufed  by  Ovid;  but  is  a  very  low 
"  kind  of  wit,  and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  of 
"  pun ;  becaufe  the  verb  muft  be  taken  in  a  dif- 
**  ferent  fenfe,  when  it  is  joined  with  one  of  the 
"  things,  from  what  it  has  in  conjun&ion  with 
"  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  end  of  this  ftory,  he 
"  tells  you,  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thunberbolt  at 
"  Phaeton  :  pariterque  animaque  rotifque  expulit 
"  aurigam :  where  he  makes  a  forced  piece  of 
'*  Latin  (anirna  expulit  aurigam)  that  he  may 
"  couple  the  foul  and  the  wheels  to  the  fame 
"  verb  [^].M 

Thefe,  the  reader  will  think,  are  pretty  good 
authorities.  For,  in  matters  of  tajiet  I  know  of 
none,  that  more  deferve  to  be  regarded.  The 
mere  verbal  critic,  one  would  think,  fiiould  be 
cautious,  how  he  oppofed  himfelf  to  them.  And 
yet  a  very  learned  Dutchman,  who  has  taken 
great  pains  in  elucidating  an  old  Greek  love- 
ftory,  which,  with  its  more  parRonate  admirers, 
may,  perhaps,  pals  for  the  MARIANNE  of  anti- 
quity, hath  not  fcrupled  to  cenfure  this  decilion 
.of  theirs  very  fharply  [£]. 

[^•]  Notes  on  the  flory  of  Phaeton^  line  23. 

PiD'ORViLLE  Anintadvcrjionii 
lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

Having 
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Having  tranfcribed  the  cenfure  of  Mr.  Pope, 
who,  indeed  fomewhat  too  haftily,  iuipects  the 
line  in  Homer  for  an  interpolation,  our  critic 
fattens  upon  him  directly.  Ex  cox.  ZEKODOTL, 
EX  JECUE.  C&ATETIS  !  But  foul  language  and 
fair  criticiiin  are  different  things  ;  and  what  he 
offers  of  the  tatter  rather  accounts  for  than 
juftincs  the  firmer.  All  he  fays  on  the  fubjed, 
is  in  the  good  old  way  of  eaabsrltu^  which  he 
diligently  rakes  together  out  of  every  corner  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  From  all  thefe  he 
concludes,  as  he  thinks,  irrefiftibly,  not  that  the 
paflage  in  queftion  might  be  genuine  (for  that  few 
would  difpute  with  him)  but  that  the  kind  of 
expreffion  itfelf  is  a  real  beauty.  Berta  elxuti» 
eft  :  bsmcfla  figure.  Though,  to  the  praile  of  his 
diicretioa  be  it  remembered,  he  does  not  even 
venture  on  this  aflertion,  without  his  ufual  fup- 
pcrt  of  precedent.  And,  for  want  of  a  better,  he 
takes  up  with  old  Servita.  For  fo,  it  feems,  this 
grammarian  hath  declared  himfelf,  with  reipecl 
to  fome  expreffions  of  the  fame  kind  in  Virgil. 

But  let  him  make  the  beft  of  his  authorities. 
And,  when  he  has  done  that,  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  to  allure  him,  that  the  perfons,  he  con- 
tends agaiait,  do  not  think  themfelves  in  the 
Jeaft  concerned  with  them.  For,  though  he 
believes  it  an  undeniable  maxim,  Crit'ui  MM  t£t 
inquirer e^  tttnan  reQe  tutlar  nud  fcritferit,  fed  ax 
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tmnino  ftc  fcripferit  [/']  :  yet,  in  the  cafe  before 
us,  he  muft  not  be  furprized,  if  others  do  not  fo 
conceive  of  it. 

Indeed,  where  the  critic  would  defend  the 
authenticity  of  a  word  or  expreffion,  the  way  of 
precedent  is,  doubtlefs,  the  very  beft,  that  com- 
mon fenfe  allows  to  be  taken.  For  the  evidence 
oi  faff,  at  once,  bears  down  all  fufpicion  of  cor- 
ruption or  interpolation.  Again  ;  if  the  elegance 
of  fingle  words  (or  of  entire  phrafes,  where  the 
fufpicion  turns  on  the  oddity  or  unco?nmonefs  of 
ike  conjlruftiony  only)  be  the  matter  in  difpute, 
full  and  precife  authorities  muft  decide  it.  For 
elegance ,  here,  means  nothing  elfe  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  beft  writers.  And  thus  far  I  would 
join  iflue  with  the  learned  cenfurer ;  and  fhould 
think  he  did  well  in  prefcribing  this  rule  to  him- 
felf  in  the  correction  of  approved  ancient  authors, 

But  what  have  thefe  cafes  to  do  with  the  point 
in  qneftion  ?  The  objection  is  made,  not  to 
words,  which  alone  are  capable  of  being  juftified 
by  authority,  but  to  things,  which  muft  ever  be 
what  they  are,  In  fpite  of  it.  This  mode  of 
writing  is  fhewn  to  be  abundantly  defective, 
for  reafons  taken  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and 
the  end  and  genius  of  the  nobler  forms  of  compofition. 
And  what  is  it  to  tell  us,  that  great  writers  have 
overlooked  or  neglected  them  ? 

\J1  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

i.  la 
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jy  ed  oo  twt  je*fa,  there  is  ever 
nd  oear  amfcigy  btuuil 

•  f .      irij    _-i;i—   __j 
ire  faculty,  ea&ry,  and 

affing  from  die  one  to  the  otbcr, 

•  hs  regank  betwixt  them,  but 


as  is  the  cafe  with  mtt*pi*r;  aad, 
with  afl  the  juft  forms  of  jOjfa.  The 
between  die  Bta-aJmd^miativefeafc  is 
that  they  run  together  in  the  nnagfnatiuu;  and 
die  efba  of  the  figmre  is  only  to  kt  in  frdh 
light  and  loftre  on  the  Ihtral  meaning.  But 
now,  when  twt  £fcrat,  wmfwnrffrJ  i&as  are 
obtraded  at  the  "fff^  tnne  "i*>»  us,  the  ***^|TO 
fufE^  a  land  of  Science  and  <fifhaioB,  and  is 
thereby  pot  oot  of  that  natural  ftate,  in  which  k 
fo  much  defighls.  To  take  the  learned  writer** 
tnfranrr  from  Pofybins:  EARIAA  xj  KETPA 
nPOZAAMBANEXN.  How  diferent  is  the  idea 
of  atUOimgfircB,  and  of  that  »S  of  Ac  mind, 
which  we  call  tatomg  tmrigi !  TbeJc  two  per- 
a^iimj  e.~z  nit  c~.v  ^;;";r.c*  !rc~.  ci-.i  ctzfry 
bat  totally  imconncftcd  by  any  nttvod  bond  of 
relarioaflup  betwixt  them.  And  yet  the  worf 
HPOiAAlflLANEIN  moft  be  ften  io  this  M?*1** 
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view,  before  we  can  take  the  full  meaning  of 
the  hiftorian. 

2.  This  conjnn&ion  of  unrelated  ideas,  by  the- 
means  of  a  common  term,  agrees  as  ill  to  the  end 
and  genius  of  the  writer's  compofition^  as  the  natural 
bent  and  conjiitution  of  the  mind.  For  the  queftion 
is  only  about  the  greater  poetry,  which  addreflfes 
itfelf  to  the  PASSIONS,  or  IMAGINATION.  And,, 
in  either  cafe,  this  play  of  words,  which  Mr* 
Pope  condemns,  muft  be  highly  out  of  feafon. 

When  we  are  neceffitated,  as  it  were,  to  look, 
different  ways,  and  actually  to  contemplate  two 
unconnected  fignifications  of  the  fame  word, 
before  we  can  thoroughly  comprehend  its  pur- 
pofe ;  the  mind  is  more  amufed  by  this  fanciful 
conjunction  of  ideas,  than  is  confiftent  with  the 
artlefs,  undefigning  fimplicity  of  pafficn.  It 
difturbs  and  interrupts  the  flow  of  affeflion^  by 
prefenting  this  difparted  image  to  the  fancy, 
Again ;  where  fancy  itfelf  is  folely  addrefTed,  as 
in  the  nobler  defcriptive  fpecies,  this  arbitrary  af- 
femblage  of  ideas  is  not  lefs  improper.  For  the 
poet's  bufinefs  is  now,  to  aftonifh  or  enterrain 
the  mind  with,  a  fucceffion  of  great  or  beautiful 
images.  And  the  intervention  of  this  juggler's 
trick  diverts  the  thought  from  contemplating  its 
proper  fcenery.  We  fhould  be  admiring  fome 
glorious  reprefentation  of  nature^  and  are  flop- 
ped, on  a  fudden,  to  obferve  the  writer's  arty 

\yhofc. 
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whofe  ingenuity  can  fetch,  oat  of  one  word, 
two  fuch  foreign  and  difcrepant  meanings. 

In  the  lighter  forms  of  poetry  indeed,  and 
more  especially  in  the  txrkfftu  epic,  this  afic&b* 
tkm  has  its  place',  as  in  that  line  of  Mr.  Pope, 
quoted  by  this  critic  ; 

ftmetima  csmnfel  takes,  ml  ftmet'aaes  tea. 
For,  i.  The  writer's  intention  is  here,  not  to 
a/iff  tbe  paffuri,  or  trasfeert  tbt  fancj^  bet 
folely  to  £itrt  and  amtfe.  Aad  to  fach  end 
this  fpecies  of  trifling  is  very  appcfite.  2.  The 
jgaantr,  which  the  barlefqce  epic  takes  to  uirert, 
is  by  confounding  great  tmr.gi  vitb  fxalL  A 
wadf  tffprecb  then,  which  fzrours  fuch  arfufun^ 
is  dircciJy  to  its  pnrpofe.  3.  This  poem  is,  by 
its  nature,  fattrlcal,  and,  like  die  tU  csme^^ 
delights  in  expofing  the  feulrs  and  rices  of  urn-, 
p»fitim.  So  that  the  exfrtfon  is  here  properly 
employed  (and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  jEr/7  view 
of  the  writer)  to  ridicule  the  ufe  of  it  in  grove 
mrts.  If  \L  D'Oroilk  then  could  ferioafly 
defiga  to  confiate  Mr.  Pope's  criucifm  by  his 
own  practice  in  that  line  of  the  Rape  cftiu  L*cf9 
he  has  only  (hewn,  that  he  does  not,  in  toe 
leaft,  comprehend  the  real  genius  of  this  poem. 
But  to  return  ' 

There  is  as  appears  to  me,  but  one  cafe,  in 
which  this  dstMtfenft  of  words  can  be  admitted 

in 
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in  the  nore  fr'ema  forms  of  poetry.  It  is^ 
when,  be1~d  -s  ihe  plain  liter?.'  meaning,  which 
the  context  demands,  the  mmd  is  carried  for- 
ward to  fome  more  illuftrious  and  imjx>rtant 
object.  We  have  an  inflance  in  the  famous 
line  of  Virgil, 

dttollens  bumsris  famamque  et  fata  nepotum* 

But  this  is  fo  far  from  contradicting,  that  it 
furthers  the  writer's  proper  intention.  We  are 
not  called  off  from  the  fuljeft-mattcr  to  the  ob- 
fervation  of  a  conceit)  but  to  the  admiration  of 
kindred  fublime  conceptions.  For  even  here,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  there  is  always  required  fome 
previous  dependency  and  relationfhip,  though 
not  extremely  obvious,  in  the  natures  of  the 
things  themfelves,  whereon  to  ground  and  juf- 
tify  the  analogy.  Othervvile,  the  intention  of 
the  double  fenfe  is  perfectly  inexcufable. 

But  the  inftance  from  Virgil,  as  we  have  fecn 
it  explained  (and  for  the  firft  time)  by  a  great 
critic  [;'],  is  fo  curious,  that  I  fiiall  be  allowed 
to  enlarge  a  little  upon  it :  and  the  rather,,  as 
Virgil's  practice  in  this  inftance  will  let  us  into 
the  true  lecret  of  conducting  thefe  double  fenfui 

The  comment  of  Servius  on  this  line  is 
remarkable  :  "  Hunc  verfum  notant  critici, 
•'  quafi  fuperflue  ct  inutiliter  additum,  nee  con- 

[/]  D.  L,  vol.  ii.  p.  644. 

"  venientem 
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entern  gravitati  ejus,  narnque  eft  magis 
"  ruetfricvs."  Mr.  Adcir.on  conceived  of  it  in 
the  fame  manner,  when  he  faid,  "  Tins  tvjs 
*c  the  only  witty  line  in  the  £neis ;"  meaning  fuch 
a  line  as  Ovid  would  have  written.  We  fee 
the  opinion  which  thefe  Critics  entertained  of 
the  dsuble  fenfe,  in  general,  in  the  greater  Poetry. 
They  efteerr :  'on  play  of  fancy,  mif- 

becoming  the  dignity  of  the  writer's  work,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  character.  They  took  it,  in 
fhorr,  for  a  mere  modern  flourifh,  totally  different 
from  the  pure  unaffected  manner  of  genuine  an- 
tiquity. And  thus  far  they  unqueftionably 
judged  right.  Their  defect  was  in  not  feeing 
that  the  vfc  of  it,  as  here  employed  by  the  Poet, 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  to 
have  feen  this  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected 
even  from  thefe  Critics. 

However,  from  this  want  of  penetration  arofe 
a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  to  read, 
Fafia  or  Fata  Nepotum.  And,  as  we  now  un» 
derfland  that  Serviu*  and  his  Critics  were  utter 
ftrangers  to  Virgil's  noble  idea,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  could  not  retblve  it.  But  the  latter  is  the 
Poet's  own  word.  He  confidercd  this  fhield  of 
celeftial  make  as  a  kind  of  Palladium,  like  the 
ANCILF,  which  fell  from  Heaven,  and  ufed  to 
be  carried  in  proceffion-on  the  flioulders  of  the 
"  Quid  de  fcuti*,  lays  La&antius,  jam, 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"  vetuftate  putridis  clicam  ?  Quoe  cum  portant, 
"  Deos  ipfos  fe  gejlare  HUMERIS  suis  arbitran- 
"  tur."  [t>iv.  Inft.  1.  i.e.  21.] 

Virgil,  in  a  fine  flight  of  imagination,  alludes 
to  this  venerable  ceremony,  comparing,  as  it 
were,  the  fhield  of  his  Hero  to  the  facred  AN- 
CILE  ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  practice  in  that 
facred  proceffion  reprefents  his  Hero  in  the 
prieftly  office  of  Religion, 

Attollen*  HUMERO  famamque  et  FATA  Nepotum. 
This  idea  then  of  the  facred  fhield,  the  guard 
and  glory  of  Rome,  and  on  which,  in  this  ad- 
vanced fituation,  depended  the  fame  and  fortune 
of  his  country,  the  poet,  with  extreme  elegance 
and  fublimity,  transfers  to  the  fhield  which 
guarded  their  great  progenitor,  while  he  was 
laying  the  firft  foundations  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjeft  before  us.  What 
has  been  laid  of  the  impropriety  of  double  fenfes, 
holds  of  the  conjlruftion  of  a  fingle  term  in  two 
fenfes,  even  though  its  authorized  xifage  may 
equally  admit  both.  So  that  I  cannot  be  of  a 
mind  with  the  learned  critic's  wife  men  [/&] ; 
if  ho  acknowledge  an  extreme  elegance  in  this  firm, 

[£]  At  infpiciamus  porro,  quid  alii,  quilus  cer- 
rcttius  faplt^  de  hoc  loquendi  raodo  CSNSVERINT. 
Agnolcunt  enim,  etc.  p.  299. 

itifon 
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ttibtM  the  governing  -cerb  equaih  correfpznds  ts  the 
two  fubdAKtives.  But  whca  it  properly  can  be 
applied  but  to  sne  of  them,  and  with  tome  force 
and  ftrai&ing  only  to  the  ftctaJ,  as  commonly 
happens  with  the  application  of  uu  verb  t»  tw» 
fabjieauives,  it  then  degenerates,  as  ? . .  .  . . 
observes,  into  a  mere  qu-ell^  aad  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  graver  forms  of  competition. 
And  for  this  we  have  the  concurrent  authority 
is,  who  readily  admit, 

duram  admsdum  et  x»7a^rTK«rj ja>  jLri  oralit- 
nrm,  fi  verbum  bx  ab  ehtrutro  tbbtmat  [/]. 
Without  foftening  matters,  beHdes  the  former 
abfurdity  of  a  jtcmd  femfey  we  are  DOW  indebted 
to  a  forced  and  barbarous  conltrudion  for  any 
iccond  feme  at  alL 

this  venerable  beach  of  critics,  to 
whom  our  cenfarer  thinks  f.t  to  make 
kmn  appeal,  were  not  aware  of  the  imprudence 
of  this  conceiHon.  For  why,  if  one  may  pr«r 
fume  to-aik,  is  the  latter  ufe  of  this  fa  u  e  ccn- 
detnned,  but  for  reaibcs,  which  (hew  the  rnaai- 
iieft  abfurdity  of  the  thing,  however  countenanced 
by  authorities  ?  And  is  not  :  -  of  the 

firmer  ?  Or,  is  the  tranigreffioQ  of  the  {landing 
rules  of  gvaftnfa  in  the  judgment  of  tv. . 
firs,  a  more  pardonable  crime  in  a  writer,  than 
of  amaux  ufat  or  grammar  ? 
[/Jlbid. 
G  2  After 
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After  all,  iince  he  lays  fo  great  ftrefs  on  his 
authorities,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  the 
proper  force  of  them. 

The  form  of  fpeaking  under  consideration  has 
been  cenfured  as  a  trifling,  affetted  wittidfm. 
This  cenfure  he  hopes  entirely  to  elude,  by 
fhewing  it  was  in  ufe,  more  efpecially  among 
two  forts  of  perfons,  the  leaft  likely  to  be  in- 
fe&ed  with  wrong  tafte,  the  oldeft,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fempleft ;  and  the  moft  refined  writers.  In 
ihort,  he  thinks  to  ftop  all  mouths,  by  alledging 
inftances  from  Homer  and  Virg'iL 

But  what  if  Homer  and  Virgil  in  the  few 
examples  of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  in  their 
writings  have  erred?  And,  which  is  more,  what 
if  that  very  Jimplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
refinement  on  the  other,  which  he  builds  fo  much 
upon,  can  be  fhewn  to  be  the  natural  and  almoft 
neceflary  occafions  of  their  falling  into  fuch 
errors  ?  This,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  the  truth  of 
the  cafe.  For, 

i.  In  the  ftmpler  ages  of  learning,  when,  as 
yet,  compofition  is  not  turned  into  an  art,  but 
every  writer,  efpecially  of  vehement  and  impetu- 
ous genius,  is  contented  to  put  down  his  firjl 
thoughts,  and,  for  their  expreflion,  takes  up  with 
the  moft  obvious  words  and  phrafes  that  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  him,  this  improper  con- 
ftruftion  will  not  be  unfrequcnt.  For  the 

writer. 
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writer,  who  is  not  knowing  enough  to  take  of- 
fence at  thefc  niceties,  having  an  immediate 
ocrafinn  to  exprds  tw*  tbags,  and  finding  me 
wtrlt  which,  in  commoo  ufage,  at  kaft  irith  a 
littk  draining,  extends  to  tut,  he  locks  no 
farther,  bat,  as  iuipecting  no  fault,  employs  it 
without  icranle.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed 
in  tKls  account.  from  observing,  tttay  fru^^^mf^ 
where  the  gorerniag  vert  cannot  be  made  to 
bear  this  doable  fenfe,  and  jet  die  meaning  of 
the  writer  is  dear  enough  from  the  context,  the 
proper  word  is  altogether  omitted.  Of  this 
kind  are  federal  of  the  mtJa  tfJpemKmg,  aDedged 
by  the  writer  as  inftances  of  the  4m&  f*#. 
As  in  that  of  Sophocles  [«],  where  Eicdra, 
giving  orders  to  Chryibthemis,  about  the  dif- 
poial  of  the  £fefom,  deftined  for  the  tomb  of 
her  father,  delivers  herfetf  thus, 


The  writer's  firft  intention  was  to  look  out  for 
feme  fnch  verb,  as  would  equally  correfpond  to 
VMM;  and  »»*r  but  this  not  occurring,  he  fets 
down  one,  that  only  agrees  to  the  ku%  and 
leaves  the  other  to  be  underfiood,  or  fupplied  by 
the  reader  ;  as  it  eafily  might,  the  icope  of  the 
place  neceflarily  directing  him  to  it.  It  cannot 
[.]  Line  437. 

G3  be 
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be  fuppofed,  that  Sophocles  defigned  to  fay, 
Kft^ov  w^oous*  There  is  no  affinity  of  fenje  or 
found  to  lead  him  to  fuch  conftru&ion.  Again  j 
in  that  verie  of  Homer  [»], 

"mriOI  aep(r»7:&i£i,  ^  Brom&a  TETXE*  EKEITO, 
the  poet  never  meant  to  fay  IT.T.W  tx&vlo,  but 
iieglciStingly  left  it  thus,  as  trufting  the  nature 
of  the  thing  would  inftruft  the  reader  to  fupply 
tra<r«v,  or  Ibme  fuch  word  exprefilve  of  the  pcf- 
turc  required. 

Nay,  writers  of  more  exa£tnefs  than  thefc 
funple  Greek  poets  have  occafionaliy  over- 
looked fuch  inaccuracies :  as  Cicero  [<?],  who, 
when  more  intent  on  \\\s  argument  than  expreffion^ 
lets  iall  this  impropriety,  Nee  vcro  SUPRA  TER- 
RAM,  fed  etlam  IN  INTIMIS  EJUS  TENEBRIS 
flurlmarum  rerum  LATET  utilitas.  It  is  plain, 
the  writer,  conceiving  cxtat,  patei,  or  Ibme  fuch 
word,  to  be  neceflarily  fuggefted  by  the  tenor  of 
his  fentence,  never  troubled  himfclf  to  go  back 
to  infcrt  it.  Yet  thefe  are  brought  as  examples 
of  the  double  application  of  finale  words*  The 
truth  is,  they  are  examples  of  indulgence  in  the 
writers,  and  as  fuch,  may  fhcw  us,  how  eafily 
they  might  fail,  for  the  fame  reafon,  into  the 
impropriety  of  double  finjes.  In  thole  of  this  clals 

[*]  Iliad,  r.  327.  [o]  N.  D.  ii.  64. 

then 
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then  the  impropriety,  complained  of,  is  the 
effect  of  mere  inattention  or  careleffnefs. 

2.  On  the  other  haad,  when  this  negligent 
fimplicity  of  thinking  and  foaking  gives  way  to 
the  utmcft  polifh  and  refinement  in  bath,  we 
are  then  to  expeefc  it,  for  the  contrary  realbn. 
For  the  more  obvious  and  natural  forms  of  writ- 
ing being,  now,  grown  common,  are  held  in* 
fipid,  and  the  public  tafte  demands  to  be  grati- 
fied by  the  feafoning  of  a  more  ftodied  and  arti- 
ficial expreffion.  It  is  not  enough  topltafg;  the 
writer  muft  find  means  to  jirikt  and  furprize. 
And  hence  the  artitbefis,  the  remste  «#«/#*,  and 
every  ctaer  mode  of  afftcied  elujtttnce.  But  of 
thcfe  theySr/2  that  prevails,  is  the  application  of 
the  dntble  fenfe.  For,  the  general  ule  juftifying 
it,  it  eailly  paties  with  the  reader  and  writer  too, 
for  natural  expreffion ;  and  yet  as  fplitting  the 
attention  fuddenly,  and  at  once,  on  two  dif- 
ferent views,  carries  with  it  all  the  novelty  and 
furprize,  that  are  wanted.  When  the  public 
not,  yet,  far  gone  in  this  refinement, 
and  the  writer  hath  himfelf  the  trueft  tafte 
(which  was  VIRGIL'S  caie),  fuch  affectations 
will  not  be  very  common ;  or,  when  they  do 
occur,  will,  for  the  moil  part,  be  agreeably 
ibftened.  As  ia  the  inftance  of  ntrtque  p<dtm 
aa*  vtce  reprejpti  where,  by  making  vxe  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  fTrti/ititn,  and  re- 
G  4  motcly 
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merely  on  the  verb,  he  foftens  the  harfhnefs  of 
the  exprefiion,  which  i'eems  much  more  tole- 
rable in  this  form,  than  if  he  had  put  it,  pedem 
•voccmqite  reprejfit.     So  again  in  the  line,  ., 
Crudest  aras  trajeJJaque  peftora  ferro 
Nudavit, 

the  incongruity  of  the  two  finfes  in  nudavit,  is 
the  lefs  perceived  from  its  metaphorical  application 
to  one  of  them. 

But  the  dclire  of  pleafing  continually,  which, 
in  the  cirumftances  fupp'>fed,  infenfibly  grows 
into  a  habit,  muft,  of  neceflity,  betray  writers  of 
lets  tafte  and  exadnefs  into  the  frequent  com- 
miffion  of  this  fault.  Which,  as  Mr.  Addiibn 
takes  notice,  was  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
OVID. 

The  purpofe  of  all  this  is  to  fhew,  that  the 
life  of  tins  form  offpeaking  arofe  from  .negligence, 
or  ajfettation,  never  from  judgment.  And  fuch 
being  the  obvious,  and,  it  is  prefumed,  true  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  the  learned  animadvertor 
on  CHARITON  is  left,  as  I  faid,  to  make  the 
beft  of  his  authorities  ;  or,  even  to  enlarge  his 
lift  of  them  with  the  centuries  [0]  of  his  good 
friends,  at  his  leifure.  For  till  he  can  tell  us  of 
a  writer,  wrho,  neither  in  his  carelefs  nor  ambi- 
tious humours,  is  capable  of  this  folly,  his  ac- 
cumulated citations,  were  they  more  to  his  pur- 

W  r»g-  597. 

,      ,  pofe 
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poic  than  many  of  them  are,  wiil  do  kirn  Ltde 
fcrrice.  Unleis,  perhaps,  we  are  to  give  op  com- 

:;.:.-.  :._.:   ::  -_:..:•:.   in    :-.:r   ;_r;t.  ;i  en 


even  here  he  need  not  be  at  a  late  for  freaJaff. 
For  Ib  the  dhdpks  of  Plata,  we  are  told,  in 
tomes,  afiecled  to  be  nmmJ-ftmUi'd,  in 
to  their  mafter;  and  Ariftotk*s 


this  phflofaphcr's  ipeech,  thought  k  to  their 
to 


whik  this  faftuon  prerailed,  there  were  critics, 
vho  found  oat  a  jt  mjf**  fmi  in  the  tacr  of  the 
one  party,  and  in  the  ifcfMmr  of  the  other. 

97.   SCSPEXDIT   PICT  A    TULTUM  MESTEM- 

<jrt  TABEU.A.J  Horace  jadkkxdlj  describes 
pai*ix£  by  that  peculiar  diruinflanre,  which 
does  moft  honocr  to  this  fine  nt.  k  is,  that,  in 
the  1*^^"-  of  a  nixftcr,  it  attaches,  not  the  tjo 
ool  j,  bat  the  iny  yU^  '°  o*  rtpretencooo  of 
the  tmm^M  m/eSic*s  mmd  mmmmii  For  it  is  in 
of  tHs  kind,  that  the 


Olhcr  imitations  maj  /&^  bat 
this  warms  and  tranfports  with  /•£•*•  And, 
became  whatever  addrefles  kfetf  immnfiatdy  to 
the  tyt  afids  0  mod,  hence  k  is,  that  paint- 

..MM       BJ. 

D^WJ    -J 

exrrc  j 
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Cxprcfs  the  manners  and  imprint  ckaraffers,  than 
poetry  itielf :  or  rather,  hath  the  advantages  of 
the  beft  and  ufefulleft  fpecies  of  poetry,  the 
dramatic,  when  enforced  by  juft  a£lion  on  the 
ftage. 

Quin&ilian  gives  it  the  like  preference  to 
oratory.  Speaking  of  the  ufe  of  aElion  in  an 
orator,  he  obferves,  "  Is  [geftus]  quantum  ha- 
"  beat  in  oratore,  momenti  ;  fatis  vel  ex  eo 
"  patet,  quod  pleraque,  etiam  citra  verba,  figni- 
•"  ficat.  Quippe  non  manus  folum,  fed  nutus 
<£  etiam  declarant  noftram  voluntatem,  et  in 
"  mutis  pro  fermone  funt  :  et  falutatio  fre- 
"  quenter  fine  voce  intelligitur  atque  afficit,  et 
*'  ex  ingreffu  vultuque  perfpicitur  habitus  ani- 
'"morum:  et  animantium  quoque,  fermone  ca- 
<l  rentium,  ira,  laetitia,  adulatio,  et  oculis  ct 
"  quibufdam  aliis  corporis  fignis  deprehcnditur. 
"  Nee  mirum,  fi  ifta,  quae  tamen  aliquo  funt 
"  pofita  motu,  tantum  in  animis  valent :  quum 
"  piflura,  tacens  opus,  et  habitus  fetnper  ejufdcm,fic 
"  intitnos  penetret  ajfeflus,  ut  ipfam  vim  dicendi 
t(  nonnunquam  fuperare  videatur  [/>]." 

We  fee  then  of  what  importance  it  is,  fince 
affefliom  of  every  kind  are  equally  within  his 
power,  that  the  painter  apply  himfclf  to  excite 
only  thtfe,  which  are  fubfervient  to  good  morals. 
An  importance,  of  which  Ariftotle  himfclf  (who 

[/>]  IN  ST.  Oz  AT.  xi.  3. 

was 
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no  cttfaafiat  ia  the  fire  am)  «as  fc  feaflfe, 
be  gives  k  ia  c&aoge,  nan^tt  other  poli- 

IBal  Ufl  IB'Hl*^    15>   OC    gOTCTWSTS  CS  yOHffaB^ 

•  that  diey  aHov  thtm  to  fee  no  other  pifinres, 
«  daaa  jfioch  as  have  dm  moral  aim  aw!  to»- 

4KBLV  5  of  waacn  Kna  wac  mwe.  fl^f  Ttalay 
of  PoLTcaronr*."    [Pour.  fib.  vi£. 


pofcftia  cadi,  and  fa,  by  job 

:-'.  -     :  :  :o__.-. 
Tbat  is  oar  me- 
Sooaack,  nd 


"  :  -  r  .*;.;.  !...;-.  :;  ;~ — ::  '.    ::   :  _~:,  '.-.: 
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"  MANNERS  ;  thole  tendencies  and  difpofitions  of 
"  the  foul,  which  are  benevolent,  friendly,  and 
"  amiable ;  fuch  as  infpire  love  and  affecYion 
*'  into  the  heart,  and  whofe  foft  inlinuations 
"  carry  with  them  the  power  of  perfuafion  ?" 

"  How,  replied  Parrhafius,  can  the  pencil 
"  imitate  that,  which  hath  no  proportion,  co- 
"  lour,  or  any  other  of  thofe  properties,  you 
'*  have  been  juft  now  enumerating,  as  the  objefts 
"  of  fight  t" — "  Why,  is  it  not  true,  returned 
"  Socrates,  that  a  man  fometimes  cafts  a  kind, 
"  fometimes  an  angry,  look  on  others?" — "It  is." 
— "  There  muft  then  be  fomething  in  the  eyes 
"  capable  of  expreffing  thofe  pafiions." — "There 
**  muft." — "  And  is  there  not  a  wide  difference 
*'  between  the  look  of  him,  who  takes  part  in 
"  the  profperity  of  a  friend,  and  another,  who 
'*  fympathizes  with  him  in  his  forrows?" — "Un- 
*'  doubtedly,  there  is  the  wideft.  The  counte- 
'*  nance,  in  the  one  cafe,  exprefles  joy,  in  the 
"  other,  concern." — "  Thefe  affections  may  t^en 
"  be  reprefented  in  pi£lure." — <l  They  may  fo." 
**  In  like  manner,  all  other  difpolitions  of  our 
**  nature,  the  lofty  and  the  liberal,  the  aljett  and 
tf  ungenerous,  the  temperate  and  the  prudent,  the 
"  petulant  and  profligate,  thefe  are  feverally  dif- 
<«  cernible  by  the  look  or  attitude:  and  that,  whe- 
'<  ther  we  obferve  men  in  afiion,  or  at  re/1.  "  They 
<*  are." — "  And  thefe,  therefore,  come  within 

«  the 
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,«      _M^      .J            j  -      f  "-_ T-  .  ,•;  __  y»       t*  inn 
.;.'.•:       .  .     _   '•-       -    .  i. *."_„*     "     .    '  :  r 

AJ.**— "Wbk&tfaca,  condoled  Socrates,  do 
yon  befieve,  men  taLe  tbe  gRatcft  plea&rc  in 

dbcm  &e  GOOD,  die  LOTELT,  and  dx  FAIZ, 
or  tbofe,  which  icpecfeat  ike  BAD,  tbe 
and  tae  OCLY,  pmSt'm  *ul  efst- 
*•  Tneine  can  be  no  doubt, 

:;r  ;.^_:  il:  z .-z :"-;:-:; 

TbeooKla&o,  tnc  f  fcftfrfcr  drifts  a  b 

us  fBTiiiTiUliiMi^  and  vhicb.  tbe  fTiittf  icadsZv 
I  am  pofoadcd,  evay 
T  of  die  an  «o*H  be  wii^ag  to  ad  -poo, 
be  at  liberty  to  pmine  die  bent  of  bis 

ID  tbe  mftniic  prejudice  of 
aflotfecrt,  tbatdse 
not  fo  mncb  vbat  tbe  ifcgnity  of 
or  dtegenoal 

of  tbofc  be  «t»Ed  moftvifh  ibr  bk  jodges, 
;;  acvbat  theridi  or  noble  aamajemr^ 

t-      -— j  ,— -ir  ,:!_•«.   •IIL-  ^  • 

wfKK^  ana  y««i  •TIMK*  uuc  mn>- 

Wbat  mk  bat  nfbaDj  beta, 
kctbebiflnry  of 
Ye^ 
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in  MORALS,  as  explained  above,  one  cannot 
enough  lament  the  ill  deftiny  of  this  divine 
ART;  which,  from  the  chafte  hand-maid  of 
virtue,  hath  been  debauched,  in  violence  to  her 
nature,  to  a  fhamelefs  proflitute  of  vice,  and 
procurefs  of  pleafure. 

117.   SCRIBIMUS    INDOCTI    DOCTIQUE    POE- 

MATA  PASSIM.]  The  DocTi  poETAE  have  at 
all  times  been  efteemed  by  the  wife  and  good, 
or,  rather,  have  been  reverenced,  as  Plato  fpeaks, 
fcUTTrep  urgtlsfts  rrj;  <ro(pi»s  x)  3¥ff*/V£?« 

As  for  the  INDOCTI,  we  may  take  their  cha- 
rafter  as  drawn  by  the  fevere,  but  juft,  pen  ot 

our   great   Milton "  Poetas   equidem   vere 

"  diflos  et  diligo  et  colo  et  audiendo  faepiffime 
tf  dele&or — iftos  vero  verficulorum  nugivendos 
ct  quis  non  oderit  ?  quo  genere  nihil  ftultius 
"  aut  vanius  aut  corruptius,  aut  mendacius. 
*c  Laudant,  vituperant,  fine  deleft  a,  fine  dif- 
<e  crimine,  judicio  aut  modo,  nunc  principes, 
'*  nunc  plebeios,  do£los  juxta  atque  indo&os, 
'*  probos  an  improbos  perinde  habent;  prout 
"  cantharus,  aut  fpes  numrauli,  aut  fatuus  illc 
"  furor  infiat  ac  rapit ;  congeftis  undique  ct 
'*  verborum  et  rerum  tot  diicoloribus  ineptiis 
44  tamque  putidis,  ut  laudatum  longe  praeftet 
**  fileri,  ct  pravo,  quod  aiunt,  vivere  nafo, 
**  quam  fie  laudari :  vituperatus  vero  qui  fit, 

"  haud 
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•*  baud  mediocri  fane  honori  fibi  ducat,  ic  tarn 
"  abfurdis,  tarn  ftoiidis  nebolonibas  dilplicerc.1* 
DEF.  SECCXD.  PRO  POP.  ANG.  p.  337.  4^. 
Lond.  1753. 

1 1 8.  Hie  E**OR  TAMEW,  &c.]  What  fol- 
lows from  hence  to  line  136,  containing  an  en- 
comium on  tbe  fffia  if  pels,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing beauties  in  the  epiftle.  Its  artifice 
in  this,  that,  under  the  cover  of  a  negligent  < 
mcodation,  interfpcried  with  even  fome  traits  of 
|ihrfiiilij>  upon  them,  it  infinnates  to  the  cm- 
peioi1,  in  the  manner  the  lean  onenfive  and 
^f>m^ff^nnmf  the  genuine  merits,  and  evenyizirr*- 
tufi  of  their  charader.  Tbe  whole  is  a  fine 
inftancc  of  that  addrcis,  which,  in  delivering 
rules  for  this  kind  of  writing,  the  poet  prdcribct 
•eliewhere  ~ 


URBAXI    PARCEXTIS    VIRIBC3    AT- 
QUE 
EXTEXUAKTIS  EAS  COXSCLTO.    £l  S.  -X.  14.] 

This  cocdua,  in  the  place  before  us,  (hews 
the  poet's  exqamte  knowledge  of  homo*  nature. 
For  there  is  no  iurer  method  of  removing  pre- 
judices, and  gaining  OTCT  ttbers  to  an  efteem  of 
any  thing  we  would  recommend,  than  by  not 
^pearing  to  lay  too  great  a  fire*  on  it  mrfthxs. 

It 
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It  is,  further,  a  proof  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  great ;  who, 
not  being  forward  to  think  highly  of  any  thing 
but  themfelves.  and  their  own  dignities,  are, 
with  difficulty,  brought  to  conceive  of  other  ac- 
cornplifhments,  as  of  much  value  ;  and  can  only 
be  won  by  the  fair  and  candid  addrefs  of  their 
apologift,  who  imift  be  fure  not  to  carry  his 
praifes  and  pretenfions  too  high.  It  is  this  art 
of  entering  into  the  char  offers,  prejudices^  and 
expectations  of  others,  and  of  knowing  to  fuit  our 
application,  prudently,  but  with  innocence,  to 
them,  which  conftitutes  what  we  call  A  KNOW- 
LEDGE OF  THE  WORD.  An  art,  of  which  the 
great  poet  was  a  confummatc  mafter,  and  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  ufeful  or  amiable 
quality.  Only  we  muft  take  care  not  to  con- 
found it  with  that  fupple,  vcrfatile,  and  intrigu- 
ing genius,  which,  taking  all  fhapes,  and  reflec- 
ting all  characters,  generally  paffes  for  it  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  or  rather  is  prized 
much  above  it ;  but,  as  requiring  no  other 
talents  in  the  poffeffor,  than  thole  of  a  low  cun- 
ning and  corrupt  defign,  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
mifchievous,  worthlefs,  and  contemptible  cha- 
racter, that  infefts  human  life, 

Il8.   HlC    ERROR    TAMEN   ET    LEVIS   HAltC 
INSANIA    QUANTAS    VlRTUTES   HABEAT,    SIC 

COLLIGE  :] 
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COLL.IGE.]  This  apology  for  peeti,  and,  in 
them,  for  p9ttrj  itfelf,  though  delivered  with 
much  apparent  negligence  and  unconcern,  yet, 
if  confidered,  will  be  found  to  comprize  in  it 
every  thing,  that  any,  or  all,  of  its  moft  zealous 
advocates  hare  ever  pretended  in  its  behalf, 
r  or  it  comprehends, 

I.  [From  line  118  to  124,]  THE  FE&SONAL 

GOOD    QUALITIES    OF    THE  POET.      Nothing  is 

more  infilled  on  by  thofe,  who  take  upon  them- 
felves  the  patronage  and  recommendation  of 
any  an,  than  that  it  tends  to  raife  in  the  pro- 
fefibr  of  it  all  thofe  virtius,  which  contribqte 
moft  to  his  own  proper  enjoyment,  and  render 
him  mod  agreeable  to  others.  Now  this,  it 
feems,  may  be  urged,  on  the  fide  ofpietij,  with 
a  peculiar  force.  For  not  only  they?*^  of  this 
art  hath  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  a  neglect 
or  difregard  of  wsrldJy  hsnturs  and  emoluments 
(from  the  too  eager  appetite  of  which  almoft  all 
the  calamities,  as  well  as  the  more  unfriendly 
vittfy  of  men  ariie)  but  he,  whom  the  benign, 
afped  of  the  mufe  hath  glanced  upon,  and  def- 
rined  for  her  peculiar  fervice,  is,  by  cir/Jitutien, 
which  is  ever  the  bcft  (ecurity,.  fortified  againit 
the  attacks  cf  them.  Thus  his  R  APTUKES  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  mufe  make  him  overlook  the 
csmmsn  accidents  of  life  :  [line  121]  be  is  generous t 
and  **defam*s,  fy  NATURE  :  [lice  122] 
VOL,  H.  H  to 
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to  which  we  muft  not  forget  to  add,  that  he  Is 
temperate,  that  is  to  fay,  poor,  by  PROFESSION. 

VIVIT  SILIQUIS  ET  PANE  SECUNDO. 

II.  [From  line  124  10132.]  THE  UTILITY 
OF  THE  POET  TO  THE  STATE  :  and  this  both 
on  a  civil  and  moral  account.  For,  I .  the  poets, 
whom  we  read  in  our  younger  years,  and  from 
whom  we  learn  the  power  of  words,  and  bidden 
harmony  of  numbers,  that  is,  as  a  profound  Scotch- 
man teaches,  the/r/?  and  rnojl  ejjential  principles 
of  eloquence  [r],  enable,  by  degrees,  and  inftruct 
their  pupil  to  appear,  with  advantage,  in  that 
exteniively  ufeful  capacity  of  a  public  fpeaker. 
And,  indeed,  graver  writers  than  our  poet 
have  fent  the  orator  to  this  fchool.  But  the 
pretensions  of  poetry  go  much  farther.  It  de- 
lights [from  line  130  to  132]  to  immortalize  the 
triumphs  of  virtue  :  to  record  or  feign  illuftrious 
examples  of  heroic  worth,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
rifing  age  :  and,  which  is  the  laft  and  beft  fruit 
of  philofophy  itfelf,  it  can  relieve  even  the 
languor  of  ill-health,  and  fuftain  poverty  herfelf 
under  the  fcorn  and  infult  of  contumelious 
opulence.  2.  In  a  moral  view  its  fervices  are 
not  lefs  coniiderable.  (For  it  may  be  obferved 
the  poet  was  fo  far  of  a  mind  with  the  pbilofopber, 

[r\  See  an  Eflay  on  the  Compofitlon  of  the  Antitnis, 
by  J.  GEPDES,  E%  • 

to 
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no  tjjczite*  to  tmmarml  poets).  And  to 
this  end  it  ferres,  I.  [line  127!  ixt*rmngtke  ear 
tf  yimtb  from  dot  earij  conupear  of  tcs  inao- 

mmxifatiau  *.  Next  [line  128]  la  farming  oar 
riper  age  (which  k  docs  with  all  tbe  addrejs 
aad  Kaderari  cf /T«£&>  r  AMJCIS  «rjun£«£rj 
kj&t  J*m£btj  amd  mijlrm  *f  rt  frcrpes.  And, 
5.  viiicb  is  the  proper  office  of  trageJj,  in  or- 
rtSixgte*ez£tgiiftbcme&ra!ps£Ks  Hioe  122} 
Tbe  reader  who  doth  not  tora  himftlf  to  the 
ori^iczly  viD.  be  a|*  to  «™^a^g  AK  A^tai]  0f 
".  . r  T:  .-jf:  IT  ~'~^~~,  r;r  i_~  i;;?_..t  ::  ~_^t 
falxj  aod  i=giik6oc  of  ancient  and  modem 
times;  whole  pcoodeft  boafl,  when  the  philaa- 
tfaropy  of  their  •**!*«&*&*•  projedors  ran  at  the 
higbeft,  was  bta^ofnaafitfatfr^mi^'aux: 
tke  ml  t»  bates  sf  virtme:  and  to  art 
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m%ht  *cU  eaougb  be  £ud,  whedber  by  rn.^«r 
vemderibod  an  attract  mertme  of  the  gods, 
which  poetry  firft  and  principally  intended ;  or 
Aeir  t++^  ^r*~  -******,  which,  by  h* 
/Sims^  as  of  necdfity  coonirnuag  to  the  re- 
ceived fancies  of  fuyuflkjuu,  k  rnoft  grta^j 
tend  to  promote  and  cfablUhu  Bot  the  poet, 
ardvDj  Sc-ziag  a  cx 
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and  includes  in  it  both  thefe  refpefls,  render^ 
his  defence  vaftly  interefting. 

All  the  cu  (ternary  addrej/'es  of  heathen! fin  to 
its  gods,  more  efpccially  on  any  great  and 
folemn  emergency,  were  the  work  of  the  poet. 
For  nature,  it  feems,  had  taught  the  pagan 
world,  what  the  Hebrew  prophets  themfelves 
did  not  difdain  to  praflife,  that,  to  lift  the 
imagination,  and,  with  it,  the  fluggifh  affections 
of  human  nature,  to  heaven,  it  was  expedient 
to  lay  hold  on  every  affiftance  of  art.  They 
therefore  prefented  their  Applications  to  the 
divinity  in  the  richeft  and  brighteft  drefs  of  elo- 
quence, which  is  poetry.  Not  to  infift,  that 
devotion,  when  fincere  and  ardent,  from  its  very 
nature,  enkindles  a  glow  of  thought,  which 
communicates  ftrongly  with  the  tranfports  of 
poetry.  Hence  the  language  of  the  gods  (for  fo 
was  poetry  accounted,  as  well  from  its  being 
the  divineft  fpecies  of  communication,  our  rude 
conceptions  can  well  frame  even  for  fuperior 
intelligencies,  as  for  that  it  was  the  fitteft  ve- 
hicle of  our  applications  to  them)  became  not 
the  ornament  only,  but  an  ejjential  in  the  cere- 
monial, of  paganifm.  And  this,  together  with 
an  allufion  to  a  form  of  public  prayer  (for  fuch 
was  his  ficular  ode)  compofed  by  himfelf,  give.s, 
at  once,  a  grace  and  fublimity  to  this  part  of 
the  apology,  which  are  perfectly  inimitable. 

Thus 
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Tbcs  bath  the  great  poet,  in  dx  compafs  of 
a  few  lines,  drawn  tegr^  a  an^lete  deface 
ofhis«Ff.  For  what  mote  could  the  waimeft 
admirer  at  poetry,  or,  becmfc  zeal  is  Quickened 
by  opposition,  what  IUOKC  ^^MiT1?  the  «•«<••••  ny 
dcfiakorr  againft  Plato  (who  profcribed  it), 
urge  in  its  behalf,  than  dot  it  fomiihes,  to  the 
poet  timfetf,  the  foreft  means  of  J&*>j  mmd 
Jtdfl  enjoyment:  and  furtber  lares  to  the  moft 
CJTIL,  MOE  AL,  and  *ELicior$  pur- 


ATA».r$   XoS  TEM£*E  EST 

There  is  an  unlock  T  Itatian  pro- 
Tab,  which  %s  Cb*  Itmjcrh*,  mmj*rm  ma 
run.  —  The  true  icatioa,  whhcst  doubt,  is  hoc 
giren  by  the  poet. 

124.   MlIJTIAE  O^VAMqVAM  PI  GEE  ET  MA- 

uos-3     The  cbJcrration  has  mnch  grace,  as 

J^        *  «^    ItmtlfAf      vrlkn    IITM!     j-i  .ILLL.-J  j_l 

r  ;-;...  ._  ^   .  .    -  —  ;     .    •  •  .  .  _    .  .  -  _    ^  .  ----  :  _    _•;   .  ~  :  - 

Gtty  as  a  ioluicr,  in  the  OTU  wan  of  ins  coon- 
try  .  —  We  hare  an  rrampir  of  this  m^lKa^py 
between  the  faetu  and  miStarj  cfaarader,  re- 
corded  in  die  hiiory  of  oar  own  aril  wan, 
which  may  be  jnft  worth  mentioning.  Sir  P. 
Waiwkk,  Speaking  of  the  famoos  fail  cf 
*V*w^SI',  ob«rR^—  a  his  edge  had  too  much 
M  of  the  razor  in  it;  for  he  had  atincfaiivof  a 
H3 
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"  romantic  ipirit,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
"  have  fomewhat  of  the  poet  in  him  ;  fo  as  he 
"  chofe  Sir  William  Davenant,  an  eminent 
"  good  poet,  and  loyal  gentleman,  to  be  lieu- 
<£  tenant-general  of  his  ordnance.  This  inclina- 
<<  tion  of  his  own,  and  fuch  kind  of  witty  fo- 
"  ciety  (to  be  modeft  in  the  expreffions  of  it) 
11  diverted  many  councils,  and  loft  many  oppor- 
t:  tunities,  which  the  nature  of  that  affair,  this 
"  great  man  had  now  entered  into,  required." 
MEMOIRS,  p.  235. 

132.  CASTIS  CUM  PUERIS,  &c.]  We  have, 
before,  taken  notice,  how  properly  the  poet,  for 
the  eafier  and  more  fuccefsful  introduction  of 
his  apology,  aflumed  the  perfon  urbani,  parcentis 
viriLus.  We  fee  him  here,  in  that  of  rhetoris 
atque  poctae.  For  admonifhed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  rifing  dignity  of  his  fubjeft,  which  led  him 
from  the  moral,  to  fpeak  of  the  religious  ufcs  of 
poetry,  he  infenfibly  drops  the  badineur,  and 
takes  an  air,  not  of  ferioufnefs  only,  but  of 
folemnity.  This  change  is  made  with  art.  For 
the  attention  is  carried  from  the  ufes  of  poetry, 
in  confoling  the  unhappy,  by  the  eafieft  tranfition 
imaginable,  to  the  ftill  more  folemn  application 
of  it  to  the  offices  of  piety.  And  its  ufe  is,  to 
imprcfs  on  the  mind  a  ftronger  fcnfe  of  the 
weight  of  the  poet's  plea,  than  could  have  been 

expected 
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expelled  from  a  more  direct  and  continued  de- 
clamation. For  this  is  the  conilant  and  natural 
effect  of  knowing  to  pafs  from  gay  to  fcverl, 
^Yith  grace  and  dignity. 

169.    SED    HABET  COMOEDIA    TA7CTO  PLUS 

ONERIS,  QUASTO  vjExiAE  MINUS.]  Tragedy, 
\vhofe  intention  is  to  affctt^  may  fecure  what  is 
mofl  efiential  to  its  kind,  though  it  fail  in  fome 
minuter  refembiances  of  nature  :  Comedy,  pro- 
pofing  for  its  main  end  cxatt  representation,  is 
fundamentally  defective,  if  it  do  not  perfectly 
fucceed  in  it.  And  this  explains  the  ground  of 
the  poet's  obfervation,  that  comedy  hath  veniae 
minus ;  for  he  is  Ipeaking  of  the  draught  of  the 
manners  only,  in  which  refpeft  a  greater  in- 
dulgence is  very  defervedly  fhewn  to  the  tragic 
than  comic  writer.  But  though  tragedy  hath 
thus  far  the  advantage,  yet,  in  another  relpe&, 
its  laws  are  more  fevere  than  thofe  of  comedy ; 
and  that  is  in  the  conduct  of  \hefable.  It  may 
be  alted  then,  which  of  the  two  dramas  is,  on 
the  whole,  moft  difficult.  To  which  the  anfwer 
is  decifive.  For  tragedy,  whofe  end  is  the 
pathos,  produces  it  by  afiisn,  while  comedy- 
produces  its  end,  the  bumsurcus,  by  cbaraRer. 
Now  it  is  much  more  dhUcult  to  paint  manners, 
ihan  to  plan  a£lion;  becaufe  that  requires  the 
H  4  phik>r 
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philofopher's  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  th'ti^ 
only  the  hiftorian's  knowledge  of  human  events, 
It  is  true,  in  one  fenfe,  the  tragic  mufe  has 
veniae  minus;    for   though  grave  and  pleafant 
fcenes  may  be  indifferently  reprefented,  or  even 
mixed  together,  in  comedy,  yet,  in  tragedy,  the 
ferious  and  folemn  air  mufl  prevail  throughout. 
Indeed,  our  Shakefpeare  has  violated  this  rule,  as 
he  hath,  uponoccafion,  almoft  every  other  rule, 
of  juft  criticifm  :    Whence,  fome  writers,  tak- 
ing  advantage,  of   that    idolatrous   admiration 
which  is  generally  profeffed  for  this  great  poet, 
and  naufeating,  I  fuppofe,  the  more  common, 
though   jufter,    forms   of  literary  compofition, 
have  been  for  turning  his  very  tranfgreffion  of 
the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  into  a  ftand- 
ing  precept  for  the  flage.     "  It  is  faid,  that,  if 
"  comedy  may  be  wholly  ferious,  why  may  not 
*'  tragedy  now  and  then  be  indulged  in  being 
"  gay  -?"    If  tnefe  critics  be  in  earneft,  in  put- 
ting this  queftion,  they  need  not  long  wait  for 
an  anfvvcr.     The  end  of  comedy  being  to  paint 
the  manners,  nothing  hinders  (as  I  have  fhewn 
at  large  in  the  differtation  on  the  provinces  of  the 
drama)  but  "  that  it  may  take  either  character 
'*  of  pleafant  or  ferious,  as  it  chances,  or  even 
**  unite  them  both  in  one  piece  :"   But  the  end 
of  tragedy  being  to  excite  the  Jlronger  pa/ions, 
this  difcordancy  in  the  fubjedl  breaks  the  flow 

of 
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6f  thofe  pafllons,  and  fo  prevents,  or  leficns  at 
leaft,  the  very  efie&  which  this  drama  primarily 
intends.  "  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  this  contraft 
"  of  grave  and  pUafant  (cenes,  heightens  the 
"  pajfion  :"  if  it  had  been  faid  that  it  heightens 
the  furprizcy  the  obfervation  had  been  more 
juft.  Laftly,  "  we  are  told,  that  this  is  nature, 
"  which  generally  blends  together  the  lu&crms 
"  and  they«MW."  But  who  does  not  know 

That  art  is  nature  ts  advantage  drefid^ 
and  that  to  drefs  our  nature  to  advantage  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  that  is,  in  a  compofition  whofc 
laws  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  confederation 
of  its  end,  thefe  characters  are  to  be  kept,  by  an 
artift,  perfeaiy  dittinc!  ? 

However,  this  reftraint  upon  tragedy  does  not 
prove  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  plus  eneris* 
All  I  can  allow  is,  that  either  drama  has  weight 
enough,  in  all  rcafon,  for  the  abieft  jfcw^&rj  lo 


177.   QUEM   TULIT    AD    ScENAM    VENTCS3 
GLORIA    CURRU,    ExANIMAT    LENTUS    SPEC- 

TATOR, &c.  to  line  182.]  There  is  an  esquifitc 
fpirit  of  pleafantry  in  thefe  lines,  which  hath 
quite  evaporated  in  the  hands  of  the  critics. 
Thefe  have  gravely  fuppofed  them  to  come  from 
the  perfan  of  the  paet9  and  to  contain  his  ferious 
.  of  the  vanity  of  poetic  fame.  Whereas, 

hefidca 
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befides  the  inanifeft  abfurdity  of  the  thing,  its 
inconfifteucy  with  what  is  delivered  clfewhere  on 
this  fubject  [A.  P.  line  324..]  where  the  Greeks 
are  commended  as  being  praeter  laudcm  nullun 
avari,  abfolutely  requires  us  to  underiland  them 
as  proceeding  from  an  objeflor ;  who,  as  the- 
poet  hath  very  fatirically  contrived,  is  left  to 
expofe  himfelf  in  the  very  terms  of  his  cbjeftion. 
He  had  juft  been  blaming  the  venality  of  the 
Roman  dramatic  writers.  They  had  fhewn 
themfelves  more  Ibllicitous  about  filing  their 
pockets,  than  deferving  the  reputation  of  good 
poets.  And,  inftcad  of  infifting  further  on  the 
excellency  of  this  latter  motive,  he  ftops  Ihort, 
and  brings  in  a  bad  poet  himfelf  to  laugh  at  it. 

"  And,  what  then,  lays  he,  you  would  have 
*'  us  yield  ourfelves  to  the  very  wind  and  guft 
"  of  praife ;  and,  dropping  all  inferior  con- 
"  federations,  drive  away  to  the  expecting  ft  age 
*'  in  the  puffed  car  of  •vain-glory  ?  For  what  ? 
"  To  be  difpirited,  or  blown  up  with  air,  as  the 
*'  capricious  ipeclator  fhall  think  fit  to  enforce 
<c  or  withhold  his  infpirations.  And  is  this  the 
"  mighty  benefit  of  your  vaunted  paMion  for 
*'  fame?  No;  farewel  the  ftage,  if  the  breath 
"  of  others  is  that,  on  which  the  filly  bard  is 
*c  to  depend  for  the  contraction  or  enlargement 
"  of  his  dimenfions."  To  all  which  convincing 
rhetoric,  the  poet  condeiccnds  to  fay  nothing ; 

as 
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done  ID  viitne  or  good  feodfc,  thaa  warn 
or  fool  k  left  ID  imnfctf,  to  onptoy  ha 


410.   ILUC   FK31    BJLULjTil'M    YUVfM,   &C.] 


to  %e£bda  of  CTCTT  kind,  lad  in 


im  mmj  iM^g.    The  aDofion  is,  bere, 


Ibid.  LLLE  m  EXTEXTEH  rrxmM,  &c.  to 


his  a*cn  fcc&xT  die  left  of  poetical  merit. 
Which  is  iaid  with  a  p&k&phkal  caaaac&. 
5  For 
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For  the  pathos  in  tragic,  humour  in  comic,  and 
the  fame  holds  of  the  fublitne  in  the  narrative, 
and  of  every  other  fpeciet  of  excellence  in  uni- 
vcrfal  poetry,  is  the  objeft  not  of  reafon,  but 
fentiment ;  and  can  be  efti mated  only  from  its 
imprejjion  on  the  mind,  not  by  any  fpeculative 
or  general  ruins.  Rules  thcmielves  are  indeed 
nothing  clfe  but  an  appeal  to  experience ;  con- 
ciufions  drawn  from  wide  and  general  obferva- 
tion  of  the  aptnefs  and  efficacy  of  certain  means 
to  produce  tliofe  imprejfions*  So  that  feeling  or 
fentiment  itielf  is  not  only  the  fureft  but  the 
lole  ultimate  arbiter  of  works  of  genius. 

Yet,  though  this  be  true,  the  invention  of 
general  rules  is  not  without  its  merit,  nor  the 
application  of  them  without  its  ufc,  as  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  confiderations. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  univerfally,  of  all  didaflte 
writing,  that  it  is  employed  in  referring  particu- 
lar fails  to  general  principles.  Ge/icral  principles 
themfelves  can  often  be  referred  to  others  more 
general  ;  and  thefe  again  carried  ftill  higher, 
till  we  come  to  a  fingle  principle,  in  which  all 
the  reft  are  involved.  When  this  is  done, 
icience  of  every  kind  hath  attained  its  highcft 
perfection. 

The  account,  here  given,  might  be  illuftrated 
from  various  inftances.  But  it  will  be  fuf- 
iicient  to  conune  ourleives  to  the  iingle  one  of 

criticifm ; 
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critidfm ;  by  which  I  nnderftand  that  fpedes  of 
didadic  writing,  which  refers  t»  general  rules  tie 
virtues  and  faults  »f  ampyfitisn.  And  the  per- 
fection of  this  art  would  confiil  in  an  ability  to 
refer  every  beauty  and  blemifh  to  a  feparate 
clafs ;  and  every  clafs,  by  a  gradual  progreffion, 
to  fome  tne  fingle  principle.  But  the  or*  is,  as 
yet,  far  fliort  of  perfection.  For  many  of  tbde 
beauties  and  blemifhes  can  be  referred  to  BO 
general  rule  at  all ;  and  the  rules,  which  hare 
been  difcovered,  (eem  many  of  them  unconnec- 
ted, and  not  reducible  to  a  common  principle. 
It  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that  fuch  critics 
are  employed  in  their  proper  office,  as  contri- 
bute to  the  csnfiratatisn  of  rules  already  efta- 
blifhed,  or  the  invention  of  new  ones. 

Rules  already  eftabliihed  are  then  amf.rmfjy 
when  more  particulars  are  referred  to  them.  The 
invention  of  new  rules  implies,  i.  A  c&eflisn  of 
various  particulars,  not  yet  regulated.  2.  A  dif- 
ctvery  of  thole  circumftances  of  refanUarce  or 
agreement,  whereby  they  become  capable  of 
being  regulated.  And,  3.  A  rbbfojuect  regukttim 
of  them,  or  arrangement  into  tne  clafs  accord- 
ing to  fucb  circumftances  of  agreement.  When 
this  is  done,  die  rule  is  completed.  Bat  if  the 
critic  is  not  able  to  obierve  any  csmmsn  circum- 
ftance  of  refcmblance  in  the  feveral  particulars 
he  bath  collected,  by  which  they  may,  all  cf 
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them,  be  referred  to  one  general  clafs,  he  hath 
then  made  no  advancement  in  the  art  of  crticifm. 
Yet  the  colle&ion  of  his  particular  observations 
may  be  of  ufe  to  other  critics ;  juft  as  collections 
of  natural  hiftory,  though  no  part  of  philofophy, 
may  yet  affift  philoibphical  enquirers. 

We  fee  then  from  this  general  view  of  the 
matter,  that  the  merit  of  inventing  general  rules 
confifts  in  reducing  criticifm  to  an  art;  and 
that  the  ufe  of  applying  them,  in  practice,  when 
the  art  is  thus  formed,  is,  to  direct  the  caprices 
-of /0/?<?  by  the  authority  of  rule,  which  we  call 
reajon. 

And,  thus  much  being  premifed,  we  fhall  now 
be  able  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  method, 
which  fome  of  the  moft  admired  of  the  antients, 
as  well  as  moderns,  have  taken  in  this  work  of 
criticising.  The  moft  eminent,  at  leafl.  the  moft 
popular,  arer  perhaps,  Longinus,  of  the  Greeks; 
P.  Bouhours,  of  the  French ;  and  Mr.  Addifon, 
with  us  in  England. 

i.  All  the  beautiful  pafTages,  which  LONGINUS 
cites,  are  referred  by  him  to  five  general  clafles. 
And,  adly,  Thcfe  general  clafles  belong  all  to 
the  common  principle  of  fublimity.  He  does  not 
fay  this  paflage  is  excellent,  but  affigns  the  kind  of 
excellence,  viz.  fublimity.  Neither  does  he  con- 
tent himfelf  with  the  general  notion  Q{  fublimity, 
but  names. the  fpecits,  viz.  Grandtur  of  fenti^ 

meat, 
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power  of  movicg  the  f^jSmt,  &c.  His 
work  tfacrefore  enables  us  to  <&/£  our  percep- 
tions or  czECucocCj  and  cotuetjoendy  is  fonMn 
<n  die  trwf  fr'a*  of  uitkiltn. 

2 .  Tbe  fane  maybe  obferred  of  P.  Bornoints. 
The  paflagcs,  cited  by  him,  are  never  mentioned 
z*£*wr^termsas£*Mforfa/.-  but  are  mftances 
of  good  or  \ad  ftmthxmt.  This  is  tbe  ^n»,  in 
wlncn  ttff  nis  inuZDoes  Hi  cooKxebesKjcd  c  bet 
of  diis  gems  he  marks  alfo  the  MSinBkJptaK. 
He  does  not  lav,  tMs  fentimeot  is^iW;  bat  it 
\sJmkimzlor**t*raL,orltHMlifmLtmJeS£att:  or, 
that  another  Jhitiinrar  is  Jo/;  but  dot  iris 
•M^or/^or^irw^or^adL  To  thefe 
':'."::!.  . .  i  ^  i  r .:  . . ;  ::";':  :  i  "  i '_  i "  . " . "  i  ~ .  r : ;  : 
and  thcie  fi^firT  dKmicnres  are  referred  to  die 
more  comprehen&ne  principles  of  the  excellence 
or  fault  of  fait  fimtimg*t3  as  oppofed  to  dsc  Ta- 
riom  rf«^  eaaxflences  and  &nhs,  which  are  ob- 
fered  in  compofitkm. 

3.  Mr.  ADDISOX,  in  his  tri^afis  c* 
proceeded  in  UJLC  manner.  Foi",  f^J' 
lonarks  are  erkfcntlv  appliohle  to  the  general 
obferrations  oa  the  poem  ;  in  which  every  thing 
is  refcntd  to  die  common  heads  cf/fctt,  m**ls, 
Je*timnti,  and  lmt%vagt\  and  crea 

szc    fi^'t;    CCT.".'.- trt -    vrr.iir 
;."."  ".."."•'  ..-ir.1.:-  ;_T.     _..:":    .     »  .".; 
is  true  ooocermng  awvf  of  ta«  obJerratkns  on 
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particular  paffages.  The  reader  is  not  only 
told,  that  a  paffage  has  merit ;  but  is  informed 
what_/or/  of  merit  belongs  to  it. 

Neither  are  the  remaining  obfervations  wholly 
without  ufe.  For  fuch  particular  beauties  and 
blemifhes,  as  are  barely  collected)  may  yet  ferve 
as  a  foundation  to  future  enquirers  for  making 
further  clifcoverie?.  They  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  Jingle  facls,  an  attention  to  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  authority  of  the  critic  ;  and  when 
thefe  are  confidered  jointly  with  fuch  as  others 
may  have  obferved,  thole  general  principles  of 
Jimititude  may  at  length  be  found,  which  fhall 
enable  us  to  conftitute  ne^v  claffes  of  poetical 
merit  or  blame. 

Thus  far  the  candid  reader  may  go  in  apolo- 
gizing for  the  merit*  of  thefe  writers.  But  as, 
in  found  criticifm,  candour  muft  not  be  in- 
dulged at  the  expence  of  jujlice,  I  think  myfelf 
obliged  to  add  an  obfervation  concerning  their 
defefts ;  and  that,  on  what  I  muft  think  the  juft 
principles  here  delivered. 

Though  the  method,  taken  by  thefe  writers, 
be  fc'tentijical,  the  real  fervice  they"  have  done 
to  criticifm  is  not  very  confiderable.  And  the 
reafon  is,  they  dwell  too  much  in  generals :  that 
is,  not  only  the  genus,  to  which  they  refer  their 
fpecies,  is  too  large,  but  thofe  very  fubordinate 
ipecies  themfelves  are  too  comprehend  ve. 

Of 
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Of  the  three  critics,  under  confideration,  the 
moft  infbru&ive  is,  unqueftionably,  Ltngiitxs. 
The  gaau  itfelf,  under  which  he  ranks  his 
feveral  dajjes^  is  as  particular,  as  the  fpecies  of 
the  other  two.  Yet  even  bis  daffes  are  much 
too  general  to  convey  any  very  diftind  and  u!e- 
fcl  information.  It  had  been  ftill  better,  if  this 
fine  critic  had  drfrrridod  to  lower  and  more 


For  to  obferve  of  azjftxtimaa,  that  it  is  grand, 
crpatbito,  and  fo  of  the  other  ^ruj  of  foblime, 
if  laying  very  little.  Few  readers  want  to  be 
informed  of  this.  It  had  been  fofficicnt,  if  any 
notice  was  to  be  taken  at  all  of  fofaural  beau- 
ties, to  have  done  it  in  the  way,  which  ibme  of 
the  beft  critics  have  taken,  of  merely  pointing 
to  diem.  But  could  he  have  discovered,  and 
produced  to  ob&rvanon,  thofc  peadiar  qualities 
injaOemat,  which  occafion  the  imprefEon  of 
groMJemr,  pat&cs,  v5V.  this  had  been  advancing 
the  fcience  of  critJcLim  very  much,  as  tending  to 
lay  open  the  more  fecret  and  hidden  Iprtngs  of 
that  fbifwrey  which  remits  f>cm  poetical  com- 
^ofirion. 

P.  Bstbaars,  as  I  obferved,  is  fiill  more  faulty* 
His  vcrjfpcda  are  fo  large,  as  make  his  criti- 
dfin  almoft  wholly  nfeleft  and  infignmcant. 

It  givrs  one  pain  to  rcfofc  to  fuch  a  writer* 
as  Mr.  Ad£J~,  ant  Kml  of  mcrii,  which  be  ap- 

Yot.  II.  I  pear. 
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pears  to  have  valued  himfclf  upon,  and  which 
the  generality  of  his  readers  have  Teemed  willing 
to  allow  him.  Yet  it  muft  not  be  diffembled, 
that  criticifm  was  by  no  means  his  talent.  His 
tafte  was  truly  elegant ;  but  he  had  neither  that 
vigour  of  underftanding,  nor  chaftifed,  philofo- 
phical  fpirit,  which  are  fo  eflential  to  this  cha- 
racter, and  which  we  find  in  hardly  any  of  the 
antients  befides  Ariftotle,  and  but  in  a  very 
few  of  the  moderns.  For  what  concerns  his 
criticifm  on  Milton  in  particular,  there  was  this 
accidental  benefit  arifing  from  it,  that  it  occa- 
fioned  an  admirable  poet  to  be  read,  and  his  ex- 
cellencies to  be  obferved.  But  for  the  merit  of 
the  work  itfelf,  if  there  be  any  thing  juft  in  the 
plant  it  was,  becaufe  Ariftotle  and  BofTu  had 
taken  the  fame  route  before  him.  And  as  to 
his  own  proper  obfervations,  they  are  for  the 
rnoft  part  fo  general  and  indeterminate,  as  to 
afford  but  little  inftruction  to  the  reader,  and 
are,  not  unfrequent'ly,  altogether  frivolous, 
They  are  of  a  kind  with  thole,  in  which  the 
French  critics  (for  I  had  rather  inftance  in  the 
defects  of  foreign  writers  than  of  our  own)  fo 
much  abound ;  and  which  good  judges  agree  to 
rank  in  the  worft  fort  of  criticifm.  To  give 
one  example  for  all. 

Cardinal  PERRON,  taking  occafion  to  com- 
mend certain   pieces  of    the  poet  RONSAR.D, 

chules 
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chufes  to  deliver  himfelf  in  the  following  man- 
ners :  "  Prenez  de  hit  quelque  poeme  que  ce 
"  (bit,  il  paye  toujours  fon  lefteur,  et  quand  la 
"  verve  le  prend,  il  fe  guinde  en  haut,  il  vous 
"  porte  jufques  dans  les  nues,  il  vous  fait  voir 
«  mille  belles  chofes. 

"  Que  fes  faifons  font  bien-faitet!  Que'  la 
11  defcriprion  de  la  lyre  a  Bertaut  eft  admirable! 
C£  Que  le  difcours  au  ininiftre,  excellent '  Tons 
"  les  hymnes  font  beaux.  Celui  de  Fetemite 
"  eft  admirable ;  ceux  des  faifons  marvdilsux? 
[Perroniana.] 

What  now  has  the  reader  learned  from  this 
varied  criticifm,  but  that  his  Eminence  was  in- 
deed very  fond  of  his  poet ;  and  that  he  efteemed 
thefe  feveral  pieces  to  be  (what  with  lefs  expence 
of  words  he  might,  in  one  breath,  have  called 
them)  well-turned,  beautiful,  excellent^  admirable^ 
marvellous,  poems  r  To  have  given  us  the  true 
character  of  each,  and  to  have  marked  the  pre- 
cife  degree,  as  well  as  kind,  of  merit  in  thefe 
works,  had  been  a  taik  of  another  nature. 

211.    QUI    PECTUS    INANITER    ANGIT.] 

The  word  inaniter,  as  well  v&falfi,  applied  in  the 
following  line  to  terrores,  wcnld  exprefs  that 
wondrous  force  of  dramatic  reprefentation,  which 
compels  us  to  take  part  in  feigned  adventures 
and  fhuations,  as  if  they  were  real ;  and  exer- 
I  2,  ciias 
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cifes  the  paflions  with  the  fame  violence,  in  re* 
mote  fancied  fcenes,  as  in  the  prefent  diflrejjei  of 
real  life. 

And  this  is  that  fovereign  quality  in  poetry, 
which,  as  an  old  writer  of  our  own  naturally 
cxprefles  it,  is  of  force  to  hold  children  from  play, 
and  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner  [j].  The 
poet,  in  the  place  before  us,  confiders  it  as  a 
kind  of  magic  virtue,  which  tranfports  the  fpec- 
tator  into  all  places,  and  makes  him,  occafion- 
ally,  affume  all  perfons.  The  refemblance  holds, 
alib,  in  this,  that  its  effects  are  inftantaneous 
and  irrefiftible.  Rules,  art,  decorum,  all  fall  be- 
fore it.  It  goes  dire£Uy  to  the  heart,  and  gains 
all  purpofes  at  once.  Hence  it  is,  that,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  real  genius,  poflefled  of  this  command- 
ing power,  Horace  pronounces  him,  emphati- 
cally, THE  POET, 

Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  poffe  videtur 
Ire  POETA  ; 

it  being  more  efpeciatly  this  property,  which,  of 
itfelf,  dilcovers  the  true  dramati/1,  and  fecufcs 
the  fuccefs  of  his  performance,  not  only  without 
the  afliftance  of  art,  but  in  direft  oppofition  to 
its  cleareil  dictates. 

This  power  has  beeh  felt  on  a  thoufand  other 
occafions.  But  its  Triumphs  were  never  more 

i>]  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

confpicuous, 
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cenfptcooos,  than  in  the  famous  infhance  of  the 
CiDof  P.Corncilkr;  which,  by  the  fole  means 
of  this  enchanting  quality,  drew  along  with  it 
the  affections  and  applzuks  of  a  whok  people  ; 
Botwithftanding;  the  manifcft  tranfgreffion  of 
feme  dTermal  rales,  the  ntmoft  tyranny  of 
jealoos  power,  and,  what  b  more,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  authority  and  good  icnie  of  one  of 
the  jnfteft  pieces  of  critkiim  in  the  French 
language,  written  porpofdy  to  ducrcdi  t  and  ex- 
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LABOS.ES  NOSTKOC,  &c.j  It  was  remarked 
upon  line  21  j,  ??mt  the  beauties  of  a  poem  <•*«» 
only  appear  by  being  felt.  And  they,  to  whom 
they  do  not  appear  in  this  inftance,  are  the 
writer's  own  friemJs,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  fin>- 
pofed,  would  dilguife  therryoS^T.  So  that  the 
lamnttatt**,  here  ipoken  of,  is  at  once  a  proof  of 
tmfertmauf  in  the  poet,  and  of  the  b&efs  of  his 
poetry,  which  lets  the  complainant  in  a  very 
ridiculous  light. 

228.  EGE*Z  VITES.]  The  poet  intended; 
in  thefe  words,  a  very  juft  iatire  on  thofe  pre- 
finning  wits  m/J&in,  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  getdog  above  diarefsful  wmmty  in  reality 
afpirc  to  publk  honours  and  pufctuKiRs;  ihoogk 
I  3  this 
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this  be  the  moft  inexcufable  of  all  follies  (to 
give  it  the  fofteft  name),  which  can  infeft  a 
man  of  letters :  Both,  'becaufe  experience,  on 
which  a  wife  man  would  chufe  to  regulate  him- 
felf,  is  contrary  to  thefe  hopes ;  and  becaufe,  if 
literary  merit  could  fucceed  in  them,  the  reward^ 
as  the  poet  fpeaks, 

would  either  bring 

No  joy,  or  be  deJlruElive  of  the  thing  : 
That  is,  the  learned  would  either  have  no  relifh 
for  t'.e  delights  of  fo  widely  different  a  fitua- 
tion ;  or,  which  hath  oftener  been  the  cafe, 
would  lofe  the  learning  itfelf,  or  the  love  of  it  at 
leaft,  on  which  their  pretenfions  to  this  reward 
are  founded. 

232.  GRATUS  ALEXANDRO  REGI  MAGNO, 
&c.]  This  praife  of  Auguftus,  arifing  from 
the  comparifon  of  his  character  with  that  of 
Alexander,  is  extremely  fine.  It  had  been  ob- 
ferved  of  the  Macedonian  by  his  hiftorians  and 
panegyr.ifts,  that,  to  the  ftern  virtues  of  the  con- 
queror, he  had  joined  the  fofter  accomplifhments 
of  the  virtuofo,  in  a  juft  difcernment  and  love 
of  poetry,  and  of  the  elegant  arts.  The  one  was 
thought  clear,  from  his  admiration  and  ftudy  of 
Homer :  And  the  other,  from  his  famous  edift 
concerning  Apclles  and  Lyfippus,  could  not  be 
denied.  Horace  finds  means  to  turn  both  thefe 

circumftances 
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circamflances  in  his  ftory  to  the  advantage  of 
his  prince. 

From  his  extravagant  pay  of  fuch  a  wretched 
verfiiier  as  Cbierilus,  he  would  infinuate,  that 
Alexander's  love  of  the  mufe  was,  in  faft,  but 
a  blind  unintelligent  impulfc  towards  glory. 
And  from  his  greater  Hull  in  the  arts  offeulpturg 
and  painting,  than  of  verfe,  he  reprefents  him  as 
more  concerned  about  the  drawing  of  his  figure, 
than  the  pourtraiture  of  his  manners  and  mind. 
\\~hereas  Auguftus,  by  his  liberalities  to  Varius 
and  Virgil^  had  difcovered  the  trueft  tafte  in  the 
arty  from  which  he  expefted  immortality  :  and, 
in  trailing  to  tbat3  as  the  <r£/Vf  inftnunent  of  his 
fame,  had  confefied  a  prior  regard  to  thofe  mental 
virtues,  whkh  are  the  real  ornament  of  huma- 
nity, before  that  leak  of  terror^  and  air  and  atti^ 
tude  ofviflGij,  in  which  the  brute  violence  of 
Alexander  moft  delighted  to  be  fhewa, 

243.  MUSARUM  DONA.]  The  expreffion  is 
happy  ;  as  implying,  that  thefe  images  of  virtue, 
which  are  represented  as  of  fuch  importance  to 
the  glory  of  princes,  are  not  the  mere  offerings 
of  poetry  to  greatnefs,  but  the  free-gifts  of  the 
mufe  to  the  poet.  For  it  is  only  to  fuch  worki> 
as  thefe,  that  Horace  attributes  the  wondrous 
ffficacy  of  exprcffiog  the  auamers  and  mind  ia 
I  4  fuller 
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fuller  and  more  durable  relief,   than  fculpturt 

gives  to  the  exterior  figure. 

Jtfon  magis  exprejjl  vuhus  per  aenea  figna, 
£htam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
Clarorum  adparent. 

247. — YIRGILIUS.]  Virgil  is  mentioned,  in 
this  place,  {imply  as  a  poet.  The  precife  idea 
of  his  poetry  is  given  us  cliewhcre. 

molle  atque  facetum 
yirgllio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Cawacnae. 

[l  Sat.  x.  44. 

But  this  may  appear  a  ftrange  praife  of  the 
fweet  and  polifhcd  Virgil.  It  may  appear  fo  to 
Quin&ilian,  who  cites  this  paffage,  and  explains 
it,  without  doubt,  very  juftly,  yet  in  fuch  a  way 
as  fhews  that  he  was  not  quite  certain  of  the 
truth  of  his  explanation. 

The  cafe,  I  believe,  was  this.  The  word 
facetum,  which  makes  the  difficulty,  had  ac- 
quired, in  QuincYilian's  days,  the  fenfe  of  plea- 
fanty  witty,  or  facetious,  in  exclufim  to  every  other 
idea,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  it.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  Auguftan  age,  and  ftill  earlier, 
jacetum  was  fometimes  ufed  in  this  fenfe.  But 
its  proper  and  original  meaning  was  no  more 
than  txff&+fa£it*ttuu,  benefaflum.  And  in  this 
ftrict  fenfe,  I  believe,  it  is  always  ufed  by 
Horace. 
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Jtfaltum  tmmias  Jemifi  amte 
Lgmcm  ad  *Jc*mmm  JmUmais  u 


i  Sat.  ii.  25. 
L  e.  tacked  vp,  trim,  expedite. 

Mmtatu  tamtam  pedihu  mmmurtfyme  facttms, 

I  Sat.  iv.  7. 

i.  e.  he  [TLocilias]  adopted  a  JhiQer  meafurr, 
than  fiie  writers  <rf  the  old  comedy;  or,  by 
changing  the  loofe  iambic  to  die  hexameter 
Ttrfe,  he  gave  a  proof  his  art,  JlaUj  aad  im- 


Ut  cmtjmt  eft  aitas,  ita  fmemjiu  facetns  adtpta. 
i  Ep.  vi.  55. 

i.  e.  muefy  and  occur attty  adapt  your  addreft  to 
the  age  and  coodi  tion  of  each. 

I  do  not  recolleft  any  other  place  where 
ftutha  is  uicd  by  Horace ;  and  in  all  thcie  it 
fcems  probable  to  me  that  the  principal  idea, 
mufcycJ  by  it,  is  that  of  cmre,  an,  Jkill,  only 
differently  modified  according  to  the  fubjed  to 
which  it  is  applied :  a  gown  tucked  up  mitb 
care— *  meafore  flmdhmfy  afi^aed— an  addteft 
m^  accommodated— Ko  thought  of  ri&alejaf 
fUafntrj  intended. 

It  is  the  fame  in  the  pre&nt  i  nftance — 

MOLLE  ATQ^UE  FACETU3I, 

L  e. 
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i.  e.  a  foft  flowing  verification,  and  an  exquiftiely 
finified  exprejjlon  :  the  two  precife,  chara&criftic 
merits  of  Virgil's  rural  poetry. 

This  change,  in  the  fenfe  of  words,  is  com- 
mon in  all  languages,  and  creeps  in  fo  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  as  to  elude  the  notice, 
fometimes,  of  the  beft  critics,  even  in  their  own, 
language.  The  traniition  of  ideas,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  may  be  traced  thus.  As  what 
was  wittily  faid,  was  mofty?W/W,  artificial,  and 
exquiftte;  hence  in  procefs  of  time  facetum  loft 
its  primary  fenfc,  and  came  to  fignify  merely, 
witty.  , 

We  have  a  like  example  in  our  own  language. 
A  good  wit  meant  formerly  a  man  of  good 
natural  fenfe  and  underftanding  :  but  becaufe 
what  we  now  call  wit  was  oblerved  to  be  the 
flower  and  quinteflence,  as  it  were,  of  good 
fenfe,  hence  a  man  of  wit  is  now  the  exclufive 
attribute  of  one  who  exerts  his  good  fenfe  in 
that  peculiar  manner. 

247.  DILECTI  TIBI  VJRGILIUS,  &c.]  It  does 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Auguftus,  that  he 
bore  the  affe5l'ion^  here  fpoken  of,  to  this  ami- 
able poet;  who  was  not  more  diftinguiihed  from 
his  contemporary  writers  by  the  force  of  an  ori- 
ginal, inventive  genius,  than  the  fingular  bene- 
Tolence  and  humanity  of  his  character.  Yet 

there 
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there  hare  been  critics  of  ib  peimfe  a  torn,  as 
tDdifejrer  za  iadinarioo,  atkaft,  ofdifputiag 


i.  Some  have  taken  offence  at  his  foppofcd 
unfriendly  neg!e£t  of  Horace,  who,  on  every 
occzfioo,  (hewed  himfelf  fi>  ready  to  lavifh  all 
his  fxaHes  on  him.  But  Ac  folly  of  thisflaadcr 
is  of  a  piece  nidi  its  malignity,  as  proceeding 
on  the  ibOird  fancy,  that  VugiT*  friends  might 
as  eafil  j  hare  fiid  into  fnch  works,  as  th? 
•-:;:•::;  i-._  Ir:.:-.  i  .:..:.:  ::'  H::_  -  ..-.::  :  t 
various  orrafional  poans,  whkh  employed  his 


Bern  rai&d  of  his  jealoofy  of  Homo's  fbpedor 
glory  (a  vice,  from  which  the  nature  of  the 
gicat  poet  was  Giigitiailj  gftl**  ^g***/>  only  be— 
caofe  he  (fid  not  dunk  fit  to  give  him  the  firft 
place  among  Ac  poets  in  EJjfmm^  icreral  hnn- 
dred  years  before  he  had  Ib  much  as  made  hk 
o||on  nrtt. 


^  -'.    ~.  .'.    :     7-:"V     ;i.  _.."...    .;     '.'.    ~.   •     ".'"_".    .;"".!- 

xader  hardly    deferre   a  confutation.      What 
gieaur  actbonrics  hare  otijcAed  to  his 

j  be  tiiougbt  more  ierkns.     For, 
2.  It  has  been  given  out  by  fbme  of  better 
note  among  the  modems,  and  from  thence,  ac- 

cording tO  the  CUfflBHiJay  I  Hi  JUT  niLC  Of  Jirfl^Wity, 

ham  become  the  pccrailiug  fc«tk^>nfr  of  tic 

geneialitj 
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generality  of  the  learned,  that  the  great  poet 
was  more  indebted  for  his  fame  to  the  exaftnefs 
t>f  bis  judgment ;  to  his  indujlry,  and  a  certain 
trick  of  imitation,  than  to  the  energy  of  natural 
genius ;  which  he  is  thought  to  have  poffeiTed 
in  a  very  {lender  degree. 

This  charge  is  founded  on  the  fimilitude, 
which  all  acknowledge,  betwixt  his  great  work, 
the  Aene'is,  and  the  poems  of  Homer.  But, 
<e  how  far  fuch  fimilitude  infers  imitation  ;  or, 
*'  how  far  imitation  itfelf  infers  an  inferiority 
"  of  natural  genius  in  the  imitator,"  this  hath 
never  been  coniidcred.  In  fho.rt,  the  affair  of 
Imitation  in  poetry,  though  one  of  the  moft  curi-» 
ous  and  intercfting  in  all  criticifm,  hath  been, 
hitherto,  very  little  underftood  :  as  may  appear 
from  hence,  that  there  is  not,  as  far  as  1  can 
learn,  one  {ingle  ttreatife,  now  extant,  written 
purpoiely  to  explain  it;  the  difcourfe,  which 
the  learned  Menage  intended,  and  which,  doubt- 
lefs,  would  have  given  light  to  this  matter, 
having  never,  as  I  know  of,  been  made  public, 
To  f apply,  in  fome  meafure,  this  lofs,  I  have 
thought  it  not  amifs  to  put  together,  and  mcr 
thodtze  a  few  reflexions  of  my  own  on  this  fub- 
jecl,  which  (becaufe  the  matter  is  large,  and 
cannot  eafily  be  drawn  into  a  compafs  that  fuits 
Widi  the  nature  of  thefe  occafional  remarks) 

the 
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the  reader  will  find  in  a  dittinc?  and 
diflcrtation  upon  it  FVJ. 


CONCLUSION. 

AXD,  now,  having  explained,  in  the  belt 
manner  I  could,  the  two  famous  EpiiHes  of 
Horace  to  Aoguflus  and  the  Piibs,  it  may  be 
expeded,  in  coocluLoo,  that  I  fhouki  lay  fome- 
thmg  of  the  reft  of  our  poet's  critical  miuugw 
For  his  Sirmmes  (under  which  general  Dean  I 
include  his  Epijiia)  are  of  two  forts,  MORAL 
and  CRITICAL  ;  and,  though  both  are  exquifiee, 
die  litter  are,  perhaps  in  their  kind,  the  more 
perfect  of  the  two ;  his  mural  principks  being 
ibmetimes,  I  beuere,  liable  to  exception;  his 

.•'•;::.'-:..  r.-"«  ;7. 

*...-'.'.  .  . . :  .  . .  ..'.','..  ."  ;.  ..  :T.-;  :, 
are  Jhi&j  critical :  the  y&y?,  being  a  profefti 
criticiiin  of  the  Roman  drama ;  and  the  Im/l^im. 
order  to  their  vindication,  of  the  Roman  poets. 
The  reft  of  bis  works,  which  torn  upon  this 
{abject  of  rrmnfm,  may  be  rather  termed  Jty+- 
UgttaaL  They  are  the  IT*  and  x^  of  the 
FIRST,  and  i*  of  the  SECOND  book  of  Satires  j 
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and  the  xixth  of  the  FIRST,  and,  in  part,  the  n8 
of  the  SECOND  book  of  Epiftlcs. 

In  thefey  the  poet  has  THREE  great  objects ; 
one  or  other  of  which  he  never  lofes  fight  of, 
and  generally  he  profecutes  them  all  together, 
in  the  fame  piece.  Thcfe  objects  are,  1.  to 
vindicate  the  way  of  writing  in  fatire.  2.  To 
juftify  his  opinion  of  a  favourite  writer  of  this 
clafs,  the  celebrated  Lucilius.  And,  3.  to  ex- 
pofe  the  carelefs  and  incorrect  competition  of 
the  Roman  writers. 

He  was  himfelf  deeply  concerned  in  thefe 
three  articles;  fo  that  he  makes  his  own  apology 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  criticizes  or  cenfures 
others.  The  addrefe  of  the  poet's  manner  will 
be  feen  by  bearing  in  mind  this  general  purpofe 
of  his  critical  poetry.  How  he  came  to  be 
engaged  in  this  controverfy,  will  beft  appear 
from  a  few  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  the 
Roman  learning,  when  he  undertook  to  contri- 
bute his  pains  to  the  improvement  of  it. 

I  have,  in  the  introduction  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
volumes,  given  a  flight  llcetch  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  fatire.  This  poem 
tvas  purely  of  Roman  invention  :  firji  of  all 
ftruck  out  of  the  old  fefcennine  farce,  and 
rudely  cultivated,  by  Ennius :  Next,  more  hap- 
pily  treated,  and  enriched  with  the  beft  part  of 

the 
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the  old  cocasfr,  by  Locilks :  And,  after  fee 
forrmting  cflays,  taken  np  and  finally  adorned, 

:;   H ::::;. 

HGIACE  was  ws3  knemi  to  tie  pdBGc  BT 
':..-  '.'• :  ~  : :  ~.~<:'.l~  :  ~.  -,  \:.-  i:.'. .  ~:  :  7.  •'-:?•: 
by  tis  farcer  at  comrt,  wisca  he  toot  upon  kin 

his  Lac&OT  5«fcro.  Bat,  keme,  he  cuLMUiiiciial, 
i::-:;.~--;  ;  -  - .  . . ;  :  :zi  : .'.  '-  :  :  --.  :r-:- 
fit,  together  with  that  of  hk  ooart-fncm&i,  was 
fink  enough  tofupport  him,  aganft  the  toncat. 
Fiasr,  die  tiod  of  writing  idelf  was  fmc  to 
give  oUcnrr.  For,  t&oogh  men  woe  well 
cnocgh  pka£d  to  have  their  nztmral  acaSgfusj 
gratified  by  an  old  poet's  ladie  againft  z  firmer 

-.~ :  .       '    '.'     ~   .  -  •'          -     -      r  "1  1.1".      .  _      It     1 ...  ? 

eT.t::.  '-.  ::"  :i;i  :i".r.:  •.-.::.  -.'.;  :  ;;.    .   ;-.:.  i;  .: 

i   .. ;    "'".  ''.'.   •    -         "  .     :  : .     1 "  .".    :  1     I  _*.  -    -  .    .<*- 

fides,  give  a  peculiar  force  and  eft3  to  his  cen- 
fores;  tbthat  aU  who  found,  or  thought  dion- 

'."..'•'.-  ..±~'.~.  '..  t _ -  _  .     •  ;~  :   1  :  ~ . '. ; "  ~.  1  -  .   . . .     ~  " ~.  "~.  11, 

to  <fifac£t  the  attempt,  and  Uaft  1m  ri£ns  TO* 


r  Jv  metwat  verfms,  tJkrr  POET  AM. 

Hence,  he  was  fraifframrd  to  ftznd  vpoa  hit 
irn  defence,    and  to  radicate,   as  vrcfl'the 

-;,r 
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thing  jtfelf,  as  his  management  of  it,  to  the 
tender  and  lufpicious  public. 

But  this  was  not  all :  For,  SECONDLY,  an  old 
fatirift,  of  high  birth  and  quality,  LUCILIUS, 
was  confidered,  not  only  as  an  able  writer  of 
this  clafs,  but  as  a  perfect  model  in  it;  and  of 
courfe,  therefore,  this  new  fatirift  would  be 
much  decried  and  undervalued,  on  the  compari- 
fon.  This  circumftance  obliged  the  poet  to 
reduce  this  admired  writer  to  his  real  value ; 
which  could  not  be  done  without  thwarting  the 
general  admiration,  and  pointing  out  his  vices 
and  defects  in  the  freeft  manner.  This  perilous 
talk  he  difcharged  in  the  ivth  fatife  of  his  firft 
book,  and  with  fuch  rigour  of  criticifm,  that 
not  only  the  partizans  of  Lucilius  in  the  poet's 
own  age,  but  the  moft  knowing  add  candid 
critics  of  fucceeding  times,  were  difpofed  to 
complain  of  it.  However,  the  obnoxious  ftep 
had  been  taken ;  arid  nothing  remained  but  to 
juftify  himfelf,  as  he  hath  done  at  large,  in  hist 
Xth  fatire. 

On  the  whole,  in  comparing  what  he  has 
fdid  in  thefe  ttvo  fatifes  with  what  Quin&ilian 
long  after  obierved  on  the  fubje£t  of  them,  there 
leems  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  poet 
judged  ill :  though  he  exprefTed  his  judgment  irt 
fuch  terms  as  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  fomc- 

tliing 
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thing  foftcaed  (out  of  complaifaace  to  the  gene- 
ral fentiment,  aad  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
real  merits  of  his  mailer),  if  his  adversaries  had 
been  more  moderate  in  urging  their  charge,  or 
if  the  occafion  had  not  been  fo  preffing. 

La/?fa  this  attack  on  Lucilius  produced,  or 
rather  involved  in  it,  a  THIRD  quarrel.  The 
poet's  main  objection  to  Lucilius  was  his  care- 
lefe,  verboie,  and  hafty  compofition,  which  his 
admirers,  no  doubt,  called  genius,  grace,  and 
ftrength.  This  being  an  inveterate  folly  among 
his  countrymen,  he  gives  it  no  quarter.  Through 
all  his  critical  works,  he  employs  the  utmoft 
force  of  his  wit  aad  good  fenle  to  expofc  it  : 
And  his  own  writings,  being  at  the  fame  time 
fupremely  correft,  afforded  his  enemies  (which 
would  provoke  them  ftitl  more)  no  advantage 
againft  him.  Yet  they  attempted,  as  they  could, 
to  repay  his  perpetual  reproaches  on  the  popu- 
lar writers  for  their  neglec\  of  llmae  later,  by 
objecting  to  him,  in  their  turn,  that  what  he 
wrote  was  fau  xervis  :  and  this,  though  they 
felt  his  ftrce  themfelves,  and  though  another  fet 
of  men  were  complaining,  at  the  feme  time,  of 


Suni  qyibus  infatjra  vuktr  nimls  ACER  — 

si  sz  XERVIS  ahcra  qmiapud 

:ojv-paTs  cfle  patatjjaailefpu 

Mille  die  verfus  dtJucl  pafft  — 

H.  K 
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His  detractors  fatirically  alluding,  in  thefe  laft 
words,  to  his  charge  againfl  Lucilius  — 

in  \\orafaepe  ducentos, 
Ut  jnagnum,  verfus  diftabat^Jlans  pede  in  uno. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe,  in  this  place,  to  enlarge 
further  on  the  character  of  Lucilius,  whofe 
wordy  fatires  gave  occailon  to  our  poet's  criti- 
cifm.  Several  of  the  antient  writers  fpeak  of 
him  occafionally,  in  terms  of  the  higheft  ap- 
plaufe ;  and  without  doubt,  he  was  a  poet  of 
diftinguifhed  merit.  Yet  it  will  hardly  be 
thought,  at  this  day,  that  it  could  be  any  dif- 
credit  to  him  to  be  cenfured,  rivalled,  and  ex- 
celled by  Horace. 

What  I  have  here  put  together  is  only  to 
furnifh  the  young  reader  with  the  proper  KEY 
to  Horace's  critical  works,  which  generally 
turn  on  his  own  vindication,  agatnjl  the  enemies 
of  fatire  —  the  admirers  of  Lucilius  —  and  the 
patrons  of  loofe  and  incorreft  contyofition. 

In  managing  thefe  feveral  topics,  he  has 
found  means  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of  exqui- 
fite  criticifm.  And  though  his  fcattered  ob- 
fervations  go  but  a  little  way  towards  making  up 
a  complete  critical  fyftem,  yet  they  are  fo  lumin- 
ous, as  the  French  fpeak,  that  is,  they  are  fo 
replete  with  good  fenfe,  and  extend  ib  much 
farther  than  to  the  cafe  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  applied,  dot  they  furaifh  many  of 
the  principles  on  which  inch  a  fyftem,  if  erer  it 
be  tak^n  in  Kanj^  fimft  lie  cooibWicd :  And, 
without  carrying  imiif  n*  too  iv,  we  m^y  lafe— 
ly  affinn  of  thefc  GritiaJ  Di/ftmrjoy  that,  next 
to  Ariftotlc's  immortal  work,  diey .  are  the 

•  -f     , ,          .,    .I  * 
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CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONS. 

L  OK  THE  IDEA  OF  CKIYER5  AL  POETRY. 
IL  Out  THE  ntOTOCES  Of  DRAMATIC  POETKT. 

JQL  Oar  POETICAL  IMITATION-. 

JV.   O»  THE  M  AKXS  OF  IMITATION. 


TATUTS    ADDEKC 
TT  STTDIO  MAIOSE  PETAVT  HILICOXA  TI&EXTEX. 

Box. 
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DISSERTATION    I. 

O   N 

THE  IDEA  OF  UNIVERSAL  POETRY. 

WHEN  we  fpeak  of  poetry,  as  an 
art,  we  mean  fucb  a  way  or  me- 
thod of  treating  a  fubjeB,  as  is  found  mojt 
^leafing  and  delightful  to  us.  In  all  other 
kinds  of  literary  compofition,  pleafure  is 
fubordinate  to  USE  :  in  poetry  only,  PLEA- 
SURE is  the  end,  to  which  ufe  itfelf  (how- 
ever it  be,  for  certain  reafons,  always  pre- 
tended) muft  fubrnit. 

This  idea  of  the  end  of  poetry  is  no 
novel  one,  but  indeed  the  very  fame  which 
our  great  philofopher  entertained  of  it ; 
who  gives  it  as  the  eflential  note  of  this 
part  of  learning  —  THAT  IT  SUBMITS  THE 

SHEWS  OF  THINGS  TO  THE  DESIRES  OF 

THE   MIND  :   WHEREAS   REASON   DOTH 

BUCKLE  AND  BOW  THE  MIND  UNTO  THE 

K  4  NATURE 
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NATURE  OF  THINGS.  For  to  gratify  the 
-dt/irfs  -of  the  mind,  is  to  PLEASE  :  Pleafure 
then,  in  the  idea  of  Lord  Bacon,  is  the  ulti- 
mate and  appropriate  end  of  poetry  ;  for 
the  fake  of  which  it  accommodates  itfelf  to 
the  defires  of  the  mind,  and  doth  not  (as 
other  kinds  of  writing,  which  are  under 
the  controul  or.  reafon)  buckle  and  bow  the 
mind  to  the  nature  of  things. 

But  they,  who  like  a  principle  the  bet- 
ter for  feeing  it  in  Greek,  may  take  it  in 
the  words  of  an  old  philofopher,  ERA- 
TOSTHENES, who  affirmed  —  i&oiijlrp  Tffctflec 
£oyjx£sa~Qtzi  •^nrycvywyiotgy  &  owotz'KGiXictg  —  of 
which  words,  the  definition  given  above,  is 
the  tranflation. 

This  notion  of  the  end  of  poetry,  if  kept 
fleadily  in  view,  will  unfold  to  us  all  the 
myfteries  of  the  poetic  art.  There  needs 
but  to  evolve  the  philofopher's  idea,  and 
to  apply  it,  as  occafion  lerves.  The  art 
of  poetry  will  be,  univerfally,  THE  ART 
OF  PLEASING  j  and  all  its  rules^  but  fo 
many  MEANS,  which  experience  finds  moft 
conducive  to  that  end  j 

Sic 
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Sic   AKIMIS  natum   invent  oroque  poem  a  jo- 


Ariftotle  has  delivered  and  explained 
thefe  rules,  fo  far  as  they  idpedt  one 
fpecies  of  poetry,  the  dramatic?  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  the  tragic  :  And  when 
fuch  a  writer,  as  he,  (hall  do  as  much 
by  the  other  fpecies,  then,  and  not  tiH 
then,  a  complete  ART  OF  POETRY  will  be 
formed. 

I  have  not  the  prefumption  to  think 
myfelf,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  this  ardu- 
ous talk:  But  from  die  idea  of  this  art, 
as  given  above,  an  ordinary  writer  may  un- 
dertake to  deduce  fome  general  conclusions, 
concerning  Utaverfal  Poetry,  which  feem 
preparatory  to  thole  nicer  difquifinons,  con- 
cerning its  fcvcral  forts  or  fades. 

I.  It  follows  from  that  IDEA,  that  it 
fliould  neglect  no  advantage,  that  fairly 
offers  itfelf,  of  appearing  in  fuch  a  drds  or 
mode  of  language,  as  is  moft  taking  and 
agreeable  to  us.  We  may  expect  then,  in 
the  language  or  ftyfe  of  poetry,  a  choice 
of  fuch  words  as  are  moft  fonorous  and 
expreffive,  and  fuch  an  arrangement  of 

them 
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them  as  throws  the  difcourfe  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  common  phrafe  of  converfa- 
tion.  Novelty  and  variety  are  certain 
fources  of  pleafure :  a  conftru&ion  of 
words,  which  is  not  vulgar,  is  therefore 
more  fuited  to  the  ends  of  poetry,  than 
one  which  we  are  every  day  accuftomed  to 
in  familiar  difcourfe.  Some  manners  of 
placing  them  are,  alfo,  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  than  others :  Poetry,  then,  is  ftudi- 
ous  of  thefe,  as  it  would  by  all  means,  not 
manifeftly  abfurd,  give  pleafure :  And 
hence  a  certain  mufical  cadence,  or  what 
we  call  Rhythm,  will  be  affected  by  the 
poet. 

But,  of  all  the  means  of  adorning  and 
enlivening  a  difcourfe  by  words,  which  are 
infinite,  and  perpetually  grow  upon  us,  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  we 
write,  and  our  fkill  in  adapting  it  to  the 
ends  of  poetry,  increafes,  there  is  none  that 
pleafes  more,  than  figurative  cxprejfion. 

By  figurative  exprejfion,  I  would  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean,  here,  that  which  refpects 
the  pidures  or  images  of  things.  And  this 
fort  of  figurative  expreffion  is  univerfally 

pleafing 
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pleafing  to  us,  becaufe  it  tends  to  imprds 
on  the  mind  the  moft  diftinft  and  vivid 
conceptions  -,  and  truth  of  reprefentarion 
being  of  lefs  account  in  this  way  of  com- 
pofition,  than  the  livdinefs  of  it,  poetry,  as 
fuch,  will  delight  in  tropes  and  figures, 
and  thofe  the  moil  ftrongly  and  forceably 
exprefied.  And  though  the  application  of 
figures  will  admit  of  great  variety,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  and  the 
management  of  them  muft  be  fuited  to  the 
tafte  and  apprehenfion  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  addrefled,  yet,  ia  fome  way 
or  other,  they  will  find  a  place  in  all  works 
of  poetry  ;  and  they  who  object  to  the  ufe 
of  them,  only  (hew  that  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  plezfed  by  this  fort  of  com- 
pofidon,  or  do,  in  etfecl,  interdict  the  thing 
itfeif. 

The  antients  looked  for  fo  much  of  this 
force  and  ipirit  of  expreffion  in  whatever 
they  dignified  with  the  name  of  poem,  that 
Horace  tells  us  it  was  maje  a  queftion  by 
fome,  whether  comedy  were  rightly  refer- 
red to  this  clafs,  becaufe  it  differed  only  in 
point  of  meafure  from  mere  profe. 

Idcirco 
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Idcirco  quidam,  comoedia  necne  poema 
Eflet,  quaefivere  :  quod  acer  fpiritus,  ac  vis, 
Nee  verbis,  nee  rebus  inefl :  nifi  quod  pede  certo 
Differt  fermoni,  fernio  merus —     Sat.  1.  I.  iv. 

But  they  might  have  fpared  their  doubt, 
or  at  leaft  have  refolved  it,  if  they  had 
confidered  that  comedy  adopts  as  much  of 
ihis  force  and  fpirit  of  words^  as  is  confid- 
ent with  the  nature  and  degree  of  that 
pleafure,  which  it  pretends  to  give.  For 
the  name  of  poem  will  belong  to  every  com- 
pofition,  whofe  primary  end  is  to  pleafe, 
provided  it  be  fo  conftrudted  as  to  afford 
all  the  pleafure,  which  its  kind  or  fort  will 
permit. 

II.  From  the  idea  of  the  end  of  poetry, 
it  follows,  that  not  only  figurative  and 
tropical  terms  will  be  employed  in  it,  as 
tbefe,  by  the  images  they  convey,  and  by 
the  air  of  novelty  which  fuch  indirect  ways 
of  fpeaking  carry  with  them,  are  found 
moft  delightful  to  us,  but  alfo  that  FICTION, 
in  the  largeft  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  effential 
to  poetry.  For  its  purpofe  is,  not  to  de- 
lineate truth  fimply,  but  to  prefent  it  in 
the  molt  taking  forms ;  not  to  reflect  the 

real 
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real  face  of  things,  but  to  illuftrate  and 
adorn  it  -,  not  to  represent  the  faireft  ob- 
jeds  only,  but  to  reprefent  them  in  jhc 
faireft  lights,  and  to  heighten  ail  their 
beauties  up  to  the  poffibility  of  their  na- 
tures ;  nay,  to  outjtrip  nature,  and  to  ad- 
drefs  itfeli  to  our  wildeft  fancy,  ratter 
than  to  our  judgement  and  cooler  ienfe. 

-^if   .3       ft.        si  \          />•      *  %»     '  **    *    i  > 

i-zasPKia.  fcff  artoac-e/,  tK  VKGaaapi^ 

&-:  .:,  -;:.  — 

as  fings  one  of  the  profeflloD  T«],  who 
feems  to  have  underftood  his  privileges 
very  well. 

For  there  is  fomething  in  the  iri 
man,  fublime  and  elevated,  which  prompts 
it  to  overlook  all  obvious  and  familiar  ap- 
pearances, and  to  feign  to  itfelf  other  and 
more  extraordinary ;  fuch  as  correfpond 
to  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  fill 
out  all  the  faculties  and  capacities  of  our 
fouis.  This  reftleis  and  afpiring  difpefi- 
tion,  poetry,  firft  and  principally,  would 
indulge  and  fktter;  and  thence  takes  its 
name  of  drzinf^  as  if  fome  power,  above 

[«]  Eoqiedodes.     Sec     Plutarch,    rol.  i.    p.  15. 
Par.  1624. 
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bumatty  confpired  to  lift  the  mind  to  thefe 
exalted  conceptions. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  it  deals  in 
apoftrophes  and  invocations;  that  it  im- 
perfonates  the  virtues  and  vices ;  peoples 
all  creation  with  new  and  living  forms  -, 
calls  up  infernal  fpeclres  to  terrify,  or 
brings  down  celeftial  natures  to  aftonifh, 
the  imagination ;  afiembles,  combines,  or 
connects  its  ideas,  at  pleafure ;  in  fhort, 
prefers  not  only  the  agreeable  and  the 
graceful,  but,  as  occafion  calls  upon  her, 
the  vaft,  the  incredible,  I  had  almoft  faid, 
the  impofiible,  to  the  obvious  truth  and 
nature  of  things.  For  all  this  is  but  a 
feeble  expreflion  of  that  magic  virtue  of 
poetry,  which  our  Shakefpeare  has  fo 
forcibly  defcribed  in  thofe  well-known 
lines  — 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rowling, 
Doth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heav'n ; 

And,  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  fhape,  and  gives  to  aery  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

When 
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When  die  received  fyftem  of  manners 
or  religion  in  any  country ,  happens  to  be 
to  conftinitrd  as  to  fuit  itfelf  in  ibme  de- 
gree to  this  extravagant  turn  of  the  human 
mind,  we  may  exped  that  poetry  will  feizc 
it  with  avidity,  will  dilate  upon  it  with 
pkafure,  and  take  a  pride  to  ered:  its  fpeci- 
ous  wonders  on  k>  proper  and  convenient 
aground.  Whence  it  cannot  fccm  flrany 
that,  of  all  the  forms  in  whkh  poem*  has 
appeared,  that  of  pa*eu  ftUc,  and  gotbU 
rvmaucj  mould,  in  their  turns,  be  found 
the  moft  alluring  to  the  true  poet.  For, 
in  defect  of  thefc  advantages,  he  will  ever 
adventure,  in  fbme  fort,  to  fupply  their 
place  with  others  of  his  own  invention; 
that  is,  he  will  mould  every  fyftem,  and 
convert  every  fubjed;,  into  the  moft  amaz- 
ing and  miraculous  fonn. 

And  this  is  that  I  would  lav,  at  prefect, 
.of  thcfc  two  requifues  of  univejial  poetry, 
namely,  tbat  Bcact  of  expnfa**  whkh  we 
call  thejfj^r  of  poetry,  and  that  actxts  cf 
nfnjtffmtitm,  which  we  call  J&i**.  The 
Jtylc  is,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  poetry ; 
is  its  fouL  Having,  thus,  taken  the 
privilege 
7 
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privilege  of  a  poet  to  create  a  Mofe,  we 
have  only  now  to  give  her  a  voice,  or  more 
properly  to  tune  it,  and  then  me  will  be  in 
a  condition,  as  one  of  her  favourites  Ipeaks, 

TO  RAVISH  ALL  THE  GODS.       For 

III.  It  follows  from  the  fame  idea  of  the 
end;  which  poetry  would  accomplifh,  that 
not  only  Rhythm,  but  NUMBERS,  properly 
fo  called,  is  efiential  to  it.  For  this  Art 
undertaking  to  gratify  all  thofe  defires 
and  expectations  of  pleafure,  that  can  be 
reafonably  entertained  by  us,  and  there 
being  a  capacity  in  language,  the  inftru- 
ment  it  works  by,  of  pleafing  us  very 
highly,  not  only  by  the  fenfe  and  imagery 
it  conveys,  but  by  the  ftrudure  of  words, 
and  ftill  more  by  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  metrical  founds  or  num- 
bers, and  laftly  there  being  no  reafon  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  why  thefe 
pleafures  Ihould  not  be  united,  it  follows 
that  poetry  will  not  be  that  which  it  pro- 
fefles  to  be,  that  is,  will  not  accomplifh  its 
own  purpofe,  unleis  it  delight  the  ear  with 
numbers,  or,  in  other  words,  unleis  it  be 
cloathed  in  VERSE. 

The 
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The  reader,  I  dare  iky,  has  hitherto  gone 
along  with  me,  in  this  deduction?  but  here, 
1  iufped,  we  fhall  feparatc.  Yet  he  will 
ftanJe  the  lefs  at  this  conclufion,  if  he  re- 
flect on  the  origin  and  firft  application  of 
r  : ;:.-"  IT.  :-_•  '-  -  r.i:!:r.E. 

It  is  every  where  of  the  moft  early 
growth,  preceding  every  other  ibrt  of  com* 
pofition ;  and  being  deftined  for  the  ear* 
that  is,  to  be  either  fang,  or  at  leaft  re- 
cited, it  adapts  itielf,  even  in  its  firft  rude 
eflkys,  to  that  ienle  of  meafure  and  pro- 
portion in  founds,  which  is  fo  natural  to 
The  hearer's  attention  is  the  iboner 
gained  by  this  means,  his  entertainment 
quickened,  and  his  admiration  of  the  per- 
former's art  excited.  Men  are  ambitious 
of  pieafing,  and  ingenious  in  refining  upon 
what  they  obferve  will  pleale.  So  that 
muf-cal  cadences  and  harmonious  founds, 
which  nsture  cfictated,  are  farther  fofrened 
and  improved  by  art,  rill  poetry  become  as 
raviCbing  to  the  car,  as  the  images,  it  pre- 
fents,  are  to  the  imagination.  In  proceis 
of  time,  what  was  at  firft  the  extemporane- 
ous production  of  genius  or  palHon,  under 
Vol.  IL  L 
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whofe  honour  the  great  Geographer  would 
aflert,  in  his  criticifin  on  Eratofthenes) 
frequently  inflraff  us  by  a  true  and  faith- 
ful reprefentation  of  things ;  yet  even 
this  instructive  air  is  only  aflumed  for  the 
fake  of  p!et>Jing ;  which,  as  the  human 
mind  is  conitituted,  they  could  not  fo  well 
do,  if  they  did  not  initruft  at  all,  that  is,  if 
truth  were  wholly  neglected  by  them.  So 
that  pkafure  is  itill  the  ultimate  end  and 
fcope  of  the  poet's  art;  and  injlruRion  itfelf 
is,  in  his  hands,  only  one  of  the  means9  by 
which  he  would  effe&  it  [£]. 

I  am  the  larger  on  this  head,  to  fhew 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  verbal  difpute,  as  it 
is  commonly  thought,  whether  poems 
(hould  be  written  in  verfe,  or  no.  Men 
may  include,  or  not  include,  the  idea  of 
raetre  in  their  complex  idea  of  what  they 
call  a  Poem.  What  I  contend  for,  is,  that 
metre  y  as  an  inftrument  of  pleafing,  is  ef- 
fential  to  every  work  of  poetic  art,  and 
would  therefore  enter  into  fuch  idea,  if 
men  judged  of  poetry  according  to  its 
confefled  nature  and  end. 

U>}  See  STRABO,  1,  i.  p.  15.  Par»  1620. 

Whence 
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Whence  it   may  &cm  a  link  ftrangc, 

that  my  Lord  Bacoo  Ihoold  fpcak  otfaejfr 

as  A  fart  tf  Itantsmg  im  meafmrc  tf  vstrJs 

rOK     THE      JfOST    PART     Te^TOfXeJ -y      whcO 

his  own  notion,  as  we  have  fceo  above, 
was*  fK?t  the  fffrncr  of  poctiy  confiftcd 
imfwkmnimg  tbt  Jbcms  tf  tbf*&  /f  t&e  Je- 
Jfres  tf  tbe  mmd.  For  thefc  fcexs  tf 
itorngs  could  only  be  exhibited  to  the 
mind  through  the  ms&mm  tf  vserJs:  and 
it  is  juft  as  natarai  for  the  mind  to  define 
that  thefe  woids  (houid  beA«rMBrM^as 
that  the  images,  conveyed  in  them,  fhoold 
be  ifi*/hi*mt',  there  being  a  capacity  m 
the  mind  of  being  delighted  through  ks 
organ,  the  <ar,  as  wtii  as  through  its  power, 
or  faculty  of  im*gi**tiem.  And  the  wonder 
is  the  greater,  became  the  great  philolb- 
pher  himielf  was  aware  of  tbe  •greemett 
tad  infer*  vobub  psctry  bmtb  with  mmftc% 
"9s  wdl  as  witb  mat*  mstmre  **l  tktftn, 
that  is,  with  the  pkafure  whkh  naturally 
refolts  fioui  gratifying  the  imagination. 
So  that,  to  beeonfiftcnt  with  himJelf,  he 
fhooid,  roethinks,  have  laid — tb*t  ftcfr 
apart  tf  baring  im  mea/mre  tf  -atards 
L  4  ALWAYS 
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become  a  (landing  law  of  the  tragic  ftage* 
For  this,  as  every  other  poem,  being  cal1- 
eulated  and  defigned  properly  and  ulti- 
mately to  ple-afe,  whatever  contributes  to 
produce  that  end  molt  perfectly,  all  cir- 
cumftances  taken  into  the  account,  muft  be 
thought -of  the  nature  or  efTcnee  of  the 
kiivl. 

Bm,  without  carrying  matters  fo  far,  let 
us  confine  our  attention  to  metre,  or  what 
•we  call  verfc.  This  muft  be  efiential  to 
every  work  bearing  the  name  of  poem,  nor, 
becaufe  we  are  only  accuftomed  to  call 
works  written  in  verfe,  poemst'but  becaufe  a 
work,  vvhiclv  profefies  to  pleafe  us  by  every 
-poflible  and  proper  method,  and  yet  does 
not  give  us  this  plealure,  which  it  is  in  its 
power,  and  is  no  way  improper  for  it,  to 
give,  muft  fo  far  fall  fhort  of  fulfilling  its 
o\vn  engagements  to  us ;  that  is,  it  has  not 
all  thofc- qualities  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  work  of  literary  art,  of  which 
pleafure  is  the  ultimate  end. 

To  explain  mylelf  by  an  obvious  inftance. 
Hiftory  undertakes  to  INSTRUCT  us  in 
the  transactions  of  paft  times.  If  it  an- 

fwer 
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fact  this  pcrpofe,  k  docs  all  that  is  .of 
i£sa*£arf~,  and,  if  k  Sad  roeams  to  fkcje  us* 
befides,  by  the  harmony  of  its  %k,  aad  TI- 
vacitf  of  its  oarraaoo,  all  -dais-is  to  be  ac- 
counied  as  pure  gain  :  if  k  inftiu£foed  IOXLY, 
by  the  truth  of  its  reports,  aod  the  peifpi- 
dMy  of  ics  method,  k  would  friL 
eaJ-  Poecry,  oa  the  other  bind,  under- 
takes to  FLE  ASS-  If  k  empiioj  all  itsjporers 
to  this  purpole,  it  eSeSs  all  tk&t  is  of 
itemtit&re;  if  k  &rve,  be&des^to  irjfcnn.or 
iaiftrad;  us,  by  the  troths  k  coavr  js,.  22^  by 
die  precepts  or  examples  it  ioculcases,  tlus 
fervice  may  nther  be  accepted,  than  re- 
quired by  us  :  if  k  pleaied  oxi 
ii^enious  fictiois,  and  hannooious  ftru  :": 
k  would  difcharge  iis  ofike,  is 


In  this  &nie*  the  fasr.oas 
Eratofthenes,  quoted  above  —  tbat 
'aim  u  Is  pZfsf?,  stf  t*  ifjhnsS  —  is  to  be 
uoderftood  :  DOT  does  k  appear,  what  rea- 
fixi  Stiabo  could  have  to  take  ofFeace  at  it  ; 
however  k  might  be  misapplied,  as  he  tells 
us  k  was,  by  that  wri^tr.  For,  though  the 
poets,  no  doubt  (and  especially  TSE  POET, 
L  e 
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the  conduct  of  a  natural  ear*  becomes  the 
labour  of  the  clofet,  and  is  conducted  by 
artificial  rules ;  'yet  ftill,  with  a  fecret  re- 
ference to  the  fcnfe  of  hearing,  and  to  that 
acceptation  which  melodious  founds  meet 
with  in  the  recital  of  expreffive  words. 

Even  the  profe-writer  (when  the  art  is 
enough  advanced  to  produce  profe)  having 
been  accuftomed  to  have  his  ear  confulted 
and  gratified  by  the  poet,  catches  infenfi- 
bly  the  fame  harmonious  affe&ion,  tunes 
his  fentences  and  periods  to  fome  agree- 
ment with  fong,  and  transfers  into  his  cool- 
ed narrative,  or  graved  inftruclion,  fome- 
thing  of  that  mufic,  with  which  his  ear 
vibrates  from  poetic  impreffions. 

In  fhort,  he  leaves  meafured  and  deter- 
minate numbers,  that  is,  METRE,  to  the 
poet,  who  is  to  pleafe  up  to  the  height  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  nature  of  his  work  j 
and  only  referves  to  himfelf,  whofe  pur- 
pofe  of  giving  pleafure  is  fubordinate  to 
another  end,  the  loofer  mufical  meafure, 
or  what  we  call  RHYTHMICAL  PROSE. 

The  reafon  appears,  from  this  deduction, 
why  all  poetry  afpires  to  pleafe  by  melo- 
dious 
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dious  numbers.  To  feme  fpecies  it  is 
thought  more  efiential,  than  to  others,  bc- 
cauie  thofe  fpecies  continue  to  befung,  that 
is,  are  more  immediately  addreffed  to  the 
car ;  and  becaufe  they  continue  to  be  fung 
in  concert  with  mufical  ix/fruments,  by 
which  the  ear  is  dill  more  indulged.  It 
happened  in  amic-nt  Greece,  that  even 
tragedy  tetained  this  accompaniment  of 
mufical  initruments,  through  all  its  ftage?, 
and  even  in  its  moft  improved  flate. 
\Vhcnce  Ariftotle  includes  muf;c^  properly 
fo  called,  as  well  as  Kbytbm  and  Metre,  ki 
his  idea  of  the  tragic  poem.  He  did  this, 
becaufe  he  found  the  drama  of  his  coun- 
try, OMNIBUS  NUMERIS  AESOLUTUM,  I 

mean  in  pofleflion  of  all  the  advantages 
which  could  refult  from  the  union  of 

nicalt  metrical*  and  xiufxal  founds. 
Modern  tragedy  has  relinquimed  part  of 
thefe :  yet  ftill,  if  it  be  true  that  this  poem 
be  mpre  pkrafing  by  the  addition  of 

.</  art,  and  there  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  compofition  which  forbid-: 
the  ufe  of  it,  I  know  not  why  Ariftotle's 

fhould  not  be  adopted,  and  his  precep: 
L  2  become 
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ALWAYS  re/trained;  fuch  poefy,  as,  through 
the  idlenefs    or  negligence    of   writers,    is 
not  fo  reftrained,  not  agreeing  to  his  own 
idea  of  this  fart  of  learning  [Yj. 

Thefe  reflexions  will  afford  a  proper 
folution  of  that  queftion,  which  has  been 
agitated  by  the  critics,  "  Whether  a  work 
"  of  fiction  and  imagination  (fuch  as  that 
'*  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  for  in- 
"  ftance)  conducted,  in  other  refpecls,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  rules  of  the  epic  poem,  but 
"  written  in  profe,  may  deferve  the  name  of 
"  POEM,  or  not."  For,  though  it  be 
frivolous  indeed  to  difpute  about  names, 
yet  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears, 
that  if  metre  be  not  incongruous  to  the 
nature  of  an  epic-compofition,  and  it  afford 
a  pleafure  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
mere  profe,  metre  is,  for  that  reaion,  ef- 
fential  to  this  mode  of  writing  ;  which  is 
only  faying  in  other  words,  that  an  epic 
compofition,  to  give  all  the  pleafure  which 
it  is  capable  of  giving,  muft  be  written 
in  verfe. 

[<.]  ADV.   OF    LEARNING,    vol.  i.    p.  50.    Dr 
Ed,  1765, 

But, 
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But,  fecoodly ,  this  cooclufion,  I  think, 
extends  farther  than  to  luch  works  as  aipire 
to  the  name  of  epic.  For  inilance,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  tho(e  uptuk  or  nrnsmces* 
as-  they  are  caficd,  that  is,  fabks  con- 
ftruded  onjfbaoe  private  and  familiar  iub- 
ject,  whkh  have  been  fo  current,  of  late, 
through  ail  Europe?  As  they  propose 
pkafmrt  for  their  end,  and  pro&cixe  it,  be- 
fides,  in  the  way  of  /Sw«,  though  witaout 
metrical  numbers,  and  generally,  icdeed, 
in  harfii  and  ragged  profe,  one  eafily  fees 
what  their  pmenfions  are,  and  under  what 
idea  they  are  ambitious  to  be  received. 
Yet,  as  they  are  wholly  deftitute  of  mea- 
fured  founds  (to  (ay  nothing  of  their  other 
numberlcls  defects)  they  can,  at  moft,  be 
coofidcred  but  as  ha&j9  imperfcvr,  and 
abortive  poems;  whether  iproned  from 
.the  dramatic,  or  narrative  ipecies,  it  may 
be  hard  to  Uy  — 

UnfoaiuYd  JthiagF,  OBC  knom  not  wisat  to  oil, 
Their  generation' s  to  c^rocaL 

However,  fuch  as  they  are,  thefe  xcrtllits 
have  been  generafly  neli  received.:  Sswe9 
fat  the  real  rjoerk  of  theit  exccudon; 

Otters, 
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ful  and  harmonious  than  the  French,  may 
afford  all  the  melody  of  found  which  is  ex- 
pedled  in  fome  forts  of  poetry,  by  its  varied 
paufe,  and  quantity  only  -,  while  in  other 
forts,  which  are  more  follicitous  to  pleafe 
the  ear,  and  where  fuch  follicitude,  if  taken 
notice  of  by  the  reader  or  hearer,  is  not 
refented,  it  may  be  proper,  or  rather  it  be- 
comes a  law  of  the  Englifh  and  Italian 
poetry,  to  adopt  rhyme.  Thus,  our  trage- 
dies are  ufually  compofed  in  blank  verfe : 
but  our  epic  and  lyric  compofitions  are 
found  mod  pleafing,  when  cloathed  in 
rhyme.  Milton,  I  know,  it  will  be  laid,  is 
an  exception :  But,  if  we  fet  afide  fome 
learned  perfons,  who  have  fuffered  them- 
fclves  to  be  too  eaGly  prejudiced  by  their 
admiration  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  ftill  mor: ,  perhaps,  by  the  pre- 
vailing notion  of  the  monkim  or  gothic 
original  of  rhymed  verfe,  all  other  readers, 
if  left  to  themfelves,  would,  I  dare  fay,  be 
more  delighted  with  this  poet,  if,  befides 
his  various  paufe,  and  mtafured  quantity, 
he  had  enriched  his  numbers,  with  rhyme, 
So  that  his  love  of  liberty,  the  ruling  paf- 

fion 
I 
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Con  of  his  heart,  perhaps  tranfported  him 
too  far,  when  he  chofe  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple fee  him  by  one  or  two  writers  of  prime 
nste  (to  ufe  his  own  eulogium),  rather  than 
comply  with  the  regular  and  prevailing 
practice  of  his  favoured  Italy,  which  firlt 
and  principally,  as  our  beft  rhymift  fings, 

With  paufes,  cadence,  and  well-vowell'd  words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords, 
MADE  RHYME  AN  ART — 

Our  comedy,  indeed,  is  generally  written 
in  profe,  but  through  the  idlenefs,  or  ill 
tafte,  of  our  writers,  rather  than  from  any 
other  juft  caufe.  For,  though  rhyme  be 
not  neceflary,  or  rather  would  be  impro- 
per, in  the  comedy  of  our  language,  which 
can  fupport  irfelf  in  poetic  numbers,  with- 
out the  diligence  of  rhyme ;  yet  fome  fort 
of  metre  is  requifite  in  this  humbler  fpecies 
of  poem  i  otherwife,  it  will  not  contribute 
all  that  is  within  its  power  and  province, 
to  pleafs.  And  the  particular  metre,  pro- 
per for  this  fpecies,  is  not  far  to  feek.  For 
it  can  plainly  be  no  other  than  a  carelefs 
and  looler  Iambic,  fuch  as  our  language 

naturally 
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are  ftiuiioufly  avoided  by  good  writers; 
while  in  others,  as  in  all  the  modern  ones, 
where  thefe  confonances  are  lefs  frequent, 
and  where  the  quantity  of  fyllables  is  not 
fo  diftin&ly  marked  as,  of  itfelf,  to  afford 
an  harmonious  meafure  and  mufical  variety, 
there  it  is  of  neceffity  that  poets  have  had 
recourfe  to  Rhyme  -,  or  to  fome  other  ex- 
pedient of  the  like  nature,  fuch  as  the  Alli- 
teration, for  inftance;  which  is  only  an- 
other way  of  delighting  the  ear  by  iterated 
found,  and  mny  be  defined,  tbe  confonance 
cf  initial  letters,  as  rhyme  is,  the  confonance 
of  final  fyllables.  All  this,  I  fay,  is  of  ne- 
cefijty,  becaufe  what  we  call  verfes  in  fuch 
languages  will  be  otherwife  untuneful, 
and  will  not  (hike  the  ear  with  that  viva- 
city, which  is  requifite  to  put  a  fenfible  dif- 
ference between  poetic  numbers  and  mea- 
fured  profe. 

In  Ihort,  no  method  of  gratifying  the  ear 
by  meafured  found,  which  experience  has 
found  pleafmg,  is  to  be  neglecled  by  the 
poet :  and  although,  from  the  different 
ftruflure  and  genius  of  languages,  thefe 
methods  will  be  different,  the  ftudious 

application 
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application  of  fuch  methods,  as  each  par- 
ticular language  allows,  becomes  a  necefiary 
part  of  his  office.  He  will  only  cultivate 
thofe  methods  mod,  which  tend  to  produce, 
in  a  given  language,  the  moft  harmonious 
ftructure  or  mealure,  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pals,  that  the  poetrjr 
of  fome  modern  languages  cannot  fb  much 
as  fubGft,  without  rhyme :  In  others,  it  is 
only  embeUilbed  by  it.  Of  tbefen&sr  (oat 
is  the  French,  which  therefore  adopts,  and 
with  good  reafon,  rhymed  verie,  not  in 
tragedy  only,  but  in  comedy :  And  though 
foreigners,  who  have  a  language  differently 
conftru&ed,  are  apt  to  treat  this  observance 
of  rhyme  as  an  idle  affectation,  yet  it  is  but 
juit  to  allow  that  the  French  themicives 
are  the  moft  competent  judges  of  the  na- 
tural defect  of  their  own  tongue,  and  the 
likelicft  to  perceive  by  what  management 
fuch  defect  is  beft  remedied  or  coace^ 

In  the  latter  clafs  of  languages,  whole 
poetry  is  only  em  belli  ihed  by  the  uie  of 
rhyme,  we  may  reckon  the  lu'.ian  and  the 
Engliih :  which  being  naturally  more  tune- 
ful 
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Others,  for  their  amufing  fubjects ;  All  of 
them,  for  the  gratification  they  afford,  or 
promile  at  leaft,  to  a  vitiated,  palled,  and 
fickly  imagination -— that  laft  difeafe  of 
learned  minds,  and  fure  prognoftic  of  ex- 
piring Letters.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  fuccefs  of  thefe  things  (for 
they  vanifli  as  fall  as  they  are  produced, 
and  are  produced  as  foon  as  they  are  con- 
ceived) good  fenfe  will  acknowledge  no 
work  of  art  but  fuch  as  is  compofed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  its  kind.  Thefe 
KINDS,  as  arbitrary  things  as  we  account 
them  (for  I  neither  forget  nor  difpute  what 
our  beft  philofophy  teaches  concerning 
kinds  and  forts),  have  yet  fo  far  their 
foundation  in  nature  and  the  reafon  of 
things,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  us  to  mul- 
tiply, or  vary  them,  at  pleafure.  We  may, 
indeed,  mix  and  confound  them,  if  we  will 
(for  there  is  a  fort  of  literary  luxury, 
which  would  engrofs  all  pleafures  at  once, 
even  fuch  as  are  contradictory  to  each 
other),  or,  in  our  rage  for  inceflant  gratifi- 
cation, we  may  take  up  with  half-formed 
pleafures,  fuch  as  come  firft  to  hand,  and 

may 
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may  be  adminiftered  by  any  body :  But 
true  tafte  requires  chafte,  Jevere,  and  fim- 
pic  pleasures ;  aod  true  genius  wffl  only  be 
concerned  in  administering  fuch. 

Laftty,  on  the  fame  principle  on  which 
we  have  decided  on  tbde  qoetbons  coo- 
cerning  die  mkjfau  merit*  of  poems  in 
profe,  in  iff  languages,  we  may,  ahb,  dc- 
terarine  another,  which  has  been  put  con- 
cerning the  ctmpmre&vc  merits  of  RHYMED, 
and  what  is  called  BLAWK  verfe,  in  our  «•% 
and  the  other  meJerm  languages. 

Critics  and  antiquaries  have  been  foffi- 
cicous  to  find  out  who  were  the  inventors 
of  rhyme,  which  feme  fetch  from  the 
Monks,  fame  from  the  Goths,  and  others 
from  the  Arabians:  whereas,  the  truth 
kerns  to  be,  that  rfyav,  or  the  mnfonanne 
of  final  iyliabks,  occurring  at  ftued  ineer- 
vak,  k  the  didate  of  nature,  or,  as  we  may 
%,  an  appeal  to  the  MT,  in  att  languages, 
and  an  iome  degree  pkafing  m  alL  The 
difibence  is,  that,  in  iome  languages,  theie 
confbnances  are  apt  of  themielvcs  to  occur 
ib  often  that  they  rather  nanarafTj  than 
pfealc,  and  fo,  inflcad  of  bong  a&clcd, 
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naturally  runs  into,  even  in  converfation, 
and  of  whicli  we  are  not  without  examples, 
in  our  old  and  beft  writers  for  the  comic 
ftage.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  thole 
critics,  who  take'  offence  at  Englifn  epic 
poems  in  rhyme,  becaufe  the  Greek  and 
Latin  only  obferved  'quantity,  fhould  re- 
quire Englifh  comedies- to  be  written  in 
profe.,  though  the  Greek  and  Latin  come- 
dies were  compofed  in  verfe.  For  the  ill 
application  of  examples,  and  the  neglecl:  of 
them,  may  be  well  enough  expected  from 
the  fame  men,  fince  it  docs  not  appear 
that  their  judgment  was  employed,  or  the 
reafon  of  the  thing  attended  to,  in  either 
inftance. 

AND  THUS  much  for  the  idea  of  UNI- 
VERSAL POETRY.  It  is  the  art  of  treating 
any  fubject  mfuch  a  way  as  is  found  moft 
delightful  to  us ;  that  is,  IN  AN  ORNA- 
MENTED AND  NUMEROUS  STYLE IN 

THE    WAY     OF     FICTION AND     IN     VERSE. 

Whatever  deferves  the  name  of  POEM 
muft  unite  thefe  three  properties;  only  in 
different  degrees  of  each,  according  to  its 
nature.  For  the  art  of  every  kind  of 

poetry 
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poetry  is  only  this  general  art  fo  modified 
fis  the  nature  of  each,  that  is,  its  more  im- 
mediate and  fubordinate  end,  may  re- 
fpectively  require. 

We  are  now,  then,  at  the  well-head  of 
the  poetic  art  ;  and  they  who  drink  deeply 
of  this  fpring,  will  be  beft  qualified  to 
perform  the  reft.  But  all  heads  are  not 
equal  to  thefe  copious  draughts  ;  and,  be- 
fides,  I  hear  the  ibber  reader  admonifhing 
me  long  fmce  — 

Lufifti  fatis  atque  BIEISTI; 
Tempus  abire  tibi  eft,   ne  POTUM  LARGICI 


Ridcat,  et  pulfet  lafci^  decentius  ACT  AS, 


THURCASTOX, 
M  D  c  c  L  x  v. 


VOL.  II.  M  DIS- 


DISSERTATION    II. 

o  v 
THE  PROVINCES   OF   THE  DRAMA. 

IN  the  fonncr  Eflay,  I  gave  an  idea,  or 
Cight  ^LCtch,  of  U*r°?frfal  Ptetrj.  In 
this,  I  iircmpc  to  dcd'jce  the  laws  of  oae  of 
its  kinds,  the  Dramatic,  under  ail  its  farms. 
And  I  engage  in  this  talk,  the  rather,  be- 
caufe,  though  much  has  been  (aid  on  the 
fubJ€&  of  the  drama,  wracrs  Upon  DOC  to 
have  T^\fn  fuficicnt  pains  to  ^iftingnifli, 
whh  ciaOnrfe,  its  ieveral  ipocies. 

I  deduce  the  laws  of  this  poem,  as  I  did 
thole  of  poetry  at  Urge,  from  the  con- 
fidentioo  of  its  aid:  oof.  the  general  end 
of  poetry,  which  alone  was  proper  to  be 
confidered  in  the  former  cafe,  bat  the 
proximate  end  of  this  kind.  For  from  theic 
ends,  in  fubordinatioo  to  that,  which  go* 
ferns  the  genus,  or  which  all  poetry,  as 
M  a 
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fuch,  defigns  and  profecutes,  are  the  pecu- 
liar rules  and  maxims  of  each  fpecies  to  be 
derived.    ' 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  DRAMA  is,  uni- 
verfally,  "  to  reprefent  human  life  in  the 
"  way  of  aftion"  But  as  fuch  reprefenta- 
tion  is  made  for  feparate  and  diftincl:  ENDS, 
it  is,  further,  diftinguiflied  into  different 
fpedeSy  which  we  know  by  the  names  of 
TRAGEDY,  COMEDY,  and  FARCE. 

By  TRAGEDY,  then,  I  mean  that  fpecies 
of  dramatic  reprefentation,  whofe  end  is 
"  to  excite  the  pajjions  of  PITY  and  TERROR, 
and  perhaps  fame  others,  nearly  allied  to 
them" 

By  COMEDY  that^  which  propofeth,  for 
the  ends  of  its  reprefentation,  "  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  pleafure  arifing  from  a  view  of  the 
truth  of  CHARACTERS,  more  efpecially  their 
fpecific  differences" 

By  FARCE  I  underfland  that  fpecies  of 
the  drama,  "  «johofe  fole  aim  and  tendency  is 
to  excite  LAUGHTER." 

The  idea  of  thefe  three  fpecies  being  then 
propofed,  let  us  now  fee,  what  conclufions 
may  be  drawn  from  it.  And  chiefly  in 

refpect 
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rcipcct  of  SV^fiffj*  too  \jMKuj  %  which  sic 


to 


the  province  of  Firoe,  this  will  be  eafily 
underload,  when  the  character  of  the  other 
iwo  is  once  frttird. 

CHAP.    L 

O.V  THE  F*OTIJiCE?OyT*AC-EEY  AXS  COMEDY. 

FROM  die  idea  of  diefe  two  fpedes, 
as  given  above,  the  following  coodafiaas, 
aboro  die  m&twres  of  *^af!i  are  immediately 
dododbfc, 

i.  If  die  proper  end  of  TRAGEDY  be  to 
*£&,  ii  foEo^s,  "  tbat  c3&*s9  not  cba- 
"  racers,  aie  tbechkf  objsd:  of  i2s  iepo> 
"  ientadons.*'  For  that  which  tgeBs  ns 
moft  in  the  view  of  haman  fife  is  the  ob- 
iervaDoa  of  tbofe  fignal  ci^c^rpft^ncrs  of 
feBdty  or  &/hvfs9  which  occur  in  die  for- 
tunes of  men.  Bat  ftSdty  and  &jirefc9  as 
the  great  crick  rakrs  nodce,  depead  on 


They  are  then  the  calamitous  fzoJs,  or 
iffitf*  in  ^"Ti'»n  ac^ioa,  which  ftir 


up  the  fironger  afeSumSy  and  ag^caie  the 
M  bean 
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heart  with  Paffion.     The  manners  are  not, 
indeed,  to  be  neglected.     But  they  become 
an  inferior  confideration  in   the  views   of 
the  tragic  poet,  and  are  exhibited  only  for 
the  fake  of  making  the  aftion  more  proper 
to  intereft  us.     Thus  our  joy  on  the  happy 
eataftrophe  of  the  fable,  depends,  in  a  good 
degree,   on  the   virtuous  ehar&tter  of  the 
agent;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fympa- 
thize  more  ftrongly   with  him,  on  a  dif- 
trefsfuJ  fffite.     The  manners  of  the  feveral 
perfons  in  the  drama  muft,  alfo,  be  fignified, 
that  the  aftion,  which  in  many  cafes  will  be 
determined  by   them,  may  appear  to  be 
carried  on  with  truth  and  probability.  Hence 
every  thing  paffing  before  us,  as  we  are 
accuftorrted  to  fee  it  in  real  life,  we  enter 
more  warmly  into  their  interefts,  as  forget- 
ting, that  we  are  attentive  to  a  fiftitious 
fcene.    And,  befides,  from  knowing  the  per- 
rfonal  good  or  ill  qualities   of  the    agents, 
we  learn  to  anticipate  their  future  felicity 
or  mifery>  which  gives  increafe  to  the  pajjivn 
in    either    cafe.     Our    acquaintance    with 
IAGO'S  clofe  villainy  makes  us  tremble  for 
Othello  and  Defdemona  beforehand  :    and 

HAMLET'S- 
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i  __ 

,itjfc^  _  ^,  ^i— 
doers. 

.  .  "  '  :  .;"::".-"  i:  : 
nv  us  tiytS  IDC  JTiinHfi  OK  niCDy  n, 
r  rjuMir  ^^•fi'i^*-  txSdf  ro, 
JTC  OOOK  vff€rtfMt»  Whicii  is 
only  faring,  that  as  k  intends  to  oftrgf,  k, 
OK  cotMfey  iiniif\  toe 


anS  Ihcws  tnc  offal  OK 
in  naiiiiig  Ib  oooftxody  as  k  docs, 
oo  !vxfmijt3s>9  tbc  cflta  of  this  praftkc 
is,  that,  cxccpcmg  oohr  the  rank,  of  tnc 
adors  (which  indeed,  as  will  be  ken  pre- 
fentlj,  is  of  cocfiderable  importance},  the 
reft  is  below  the  dignity  of  tins 
For  the  GStisn^  when  ttnppedot  iot 

\£n  OntHDCOtS  ^ifc^p   fpnllCPfl    tO  Tp^ 

fgSj  is  nothing  more  than  what  might  as 
wett  have  pafibd  in  a  cottage,  as  a  king's 
palace.  The  Greek  poets  mould  be  oar 
guides  here,  who  take  the  very  grandeg 
in  their  ftory  to  ennoble  their  trage- 
M  4 
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dy.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the 
aRion,  having  an  efiential  dignity,  is  al- 
ways interefting,  and  by  the  fimpleft  manage- 
ment of  the  poet  becomes  in  a  fupreme 
degree,  pathetic. 

3.  On  the  fame  account,  the  perfsns, 
whofe  actions  Tragedy  would  exhibit  to 
us,  muft  be  of  principal  rank  and  dignity. 
For  the  actions  of  thefe  are,  both  in  tbem- 
fefoes  and  in  their  confequences,  moft  fitted 
to  excite  paflion.  The  diftreffes  of  private 
and  inferior  perfons  will,  no  doubt,  affebJ 
us  greatly  •,  and  we  may  give  the  name  of 
tragedies,  if  we  pleafe,  to  dramatic  repre- 
fentations  of  them:  as,  in  fact,  we  have 
feveral  applauded  pieces  of  this  kind.  Nay, 
it  may  feem,  that  the  fortunes  of  private 
men,  as  more  nearly  refembling  thofe  of 
the  generality,  mould  be  moft  affefting. 
But  this  circumftance  in  no  degree  makes 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  other  and  much 
greater  advantages.  For,  whatever  be  the 
unhappy  incidents  in  the  (lory  of  private 
men,  it  is  certain,  they  muft  take  fafter 
hold  of  the  imagination,  and,  of  courfe, 
impr-efs  the  heart  more  forcibly,  when  re- 
lated 
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Kings,  Heroes,  Statefmen,  and  other  per- 
ions  of  great  and  public  authority,  influence 
by  their  itt-fcrtvit  the  whole  community, 
to  which  they  belong.     The  attention  is 
rouzcd,  and  all  our  faculties  take  an  alarm, 
at  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  extanfive  and 
important  wretchednefs.     And,  befides,  if 
we  regard  the  ezent  itfelf,  without  an  eye 
to  its  effete*  there  is  ftili  the  wideft  dif- 
ference   between    the    two  cafes.     Thofc 
ideas  of  awe  and  veneration,  which  opinion 
throws  round  the  perfons  of  princes,  make 
us  efteem    the   very  fame  event  in  their 
fortunes,  as  more  auguft  and  emphatic*!, 
than  in  the  fortunes  of  private  men. 
the  cm,  it  is  ordinary  and  familiar  to  our 
conceptions;  it  is  fingular  and  furprizing, 
in  the  otbcr.     The  fall  of  a  »//^,  by  the 
accidents  of  time  and  weather,  is  almoft 
unheeded  •,  while  the  ruin  of  a  tower*  which 
-the  neighbourhood  hath  gazed  at,  for  ages, 

with 
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with  admiration,  ftrikes  all  obfervers  wit& 
concern.  So  that,  if  we  chufe  to  continue 
the  abfurdity,  taken  notice  of  in  the  laft 
article,  of  planning  unimportant  attion  irt 
our  tragedy,  we  fhould,  at  lead,  take  care 
to  give  it  this  foreign  and  extrinfic  im- 
portance of  great  aftors :  Yet  our  paffion 
for  the  familiar  goes  fo  far,  that  we  have 
tragedies,  not  only  of  private  action,  but  of 
private  perfons;  and  fo  have  well  nigh  an- 
nihilated the  noblcft  of  the  two  dramas 
amongft  us.  On  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  as  the  proper  object  of  tragedy  is 
aftion,  fo  it  is  important  action,  ami  there- 
fore more  efpecially  the  action  of  great  and 
Ulufirious  men.  Each  of  thefe  conclufions 
is  the  direct  confequence  of  our  idea  of  its 
mL 

The  reverfe  of  all   this  holds   true   of 
COMEDY.     For, 

i.  Comedy,  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
definition,  is  converfant  about  characters. 
And,  if  we  obferve,  that  which  creates  the 
pleafure  we  find  in  contemplating  the  lives 
of  men,  confidered  as  diftinct  from  the  in- 
(erejt  we  tak£  in  their  fortunes,  is  the  con- 
templation' 
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temptation  of  their  manners  and  humours* 
Their  affioxs,  when  they  are  not  of  that 
fort,  which  feizes  our  admiration,  or  catches 
the  affections,  are  no  otherwife  confidered 
by  us,  than  as  they  are  fenfible  indications 
of  the  internal  fentiment  and  difpofirion. 
Our  intimate  confcioulnels  of  the  feveral 
turns  and  windings  of  our  nature,  makes  us 
attend  to  thefe  pictures  of  human  life  with 
an  incredible  curiofity.  And  herein  the 
proper  entertainment,  which  comic  repre- 
fentaticn,  as  fxcb,  adminifters  to  the  mind, 
conGfts.  By  turning  the  thought  on  emf 
and  a3icny  this  entertainment  is  proportion- 
ably  leaned  -,  that  is,  the  end  of  comedy 

is  leis  perfectly  attained  [f\. 

'• 

[</]  -Ariuotie  was  of  the  fame  mind,  as  appears 
from  his  definition  of  comedy,  which,  lavs  he,  It 
-•.r  *ATAOTEPnN.  [*.  i.]  that  k,  it*  :•-... .---  •** 
if  cbara&trsi  whatever  be  the  oiftiod  mea.ij;ig  ot  &c 
term  CavXor.pi.  It  is  true,  this  critic,  in  hii  account 
oi  the  origin  or  tragedy  and  comedy,  makes  then 
both  the  imitations  of  ACTIONS.  O*  p*>  (t^rtfu 
TAI  KAAAS  tu.-.Sri  nPAHIII,  -.;  «i  ii'7t>.-£.--4  TAi: 

TW»  f «Jx«.».  [*.  1'.]  Yet,  even  here,  the  expreffion  is 
lo  put,  as  if  he  hod  been  confcious  that  ferfats,  not 
«3z«Hi,  were  the  direct  object  oi"  coaiedy.  And  the 
quotation,  new  alicd^eJ  from  ar.other  place,  vvh«re 

But 
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But  here,  again,  though  aftion  be  not 
the  main  object  of  comedy,  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  neglected,  any  more  than  char  after  in 
tragedy,  but  comes  in  as  an  ufeful  accef- 
fary,  or  afliftant  to  it.  For  the  manners  of 
men  only  {hew  themfelves,  or  (hew  them- 
felves  moft  ufually,  in  aftion.  It  is  this, 
which  fetches  out  the  latent  ftrokes  of 
tkarafter,  and  renders  the  inward  temper 
and  difpofition  the  object  of  fenfe.  Proba- 
ble circumftances  are  then  imagined,  and  a 
certain  train  of  aftion  contrived,  to  evidence 
the  internal  qualities.  There  is  no  ether> 
or  no  probable  way,  but  this,  of  bringing 
us  acquainted  with  them.  Again  •,  by  en- 
gaging his  characters  in  a  courfe  of  action 
and  the  purfuit  of  fome  end,  the  comic 
poet  leaves  them  to  exprefs  themfelves  un- 
difguifedly,  and  without  defign  j  in  which 
the  efience  of  humour  confifts. 

Add  to  this,  that  when  the  fable  is  fo 
contrived  as  to  attach  the  mind,  we  very 
naturally  fancy  ourfelves  prefent  at  a  courfe 
of  living  action.  And  this  illufion  quickens 

a  definition  is  given  more  in  form,  (hews,  that  this 
was,  in  effeft,  his  fentiment. 
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our  attention  to  the  cbaraStrs,  which  no 
longer  appear  to  us  creatures  of  the  poet's 
fiction,  but  adors  in  real  life. 

Thefe  obfervations  concerning  the  mo- 
derated ule  of  action  in  comedy,  inftruct  us 
what  to  think  "  of  thole  intricate  Spanifh 
'•'  plots,  which  have  been  in  ufe,  and  have 
"  taken  both  with  us  and  fome  French 
"  writers  for  the  ftage.  The  truth  is, 
u  they  have  hindered  very  much  the  main 
"  end  of  comedy.  For  when  thefe  un- 
"  natural  plots  arc  uied,  the  mind  is  no? 
"  only  entirely  drawn  iff  from  the  cha- 
"  rafters  by  thole  lurprizing  turns  and  rc- 
44  volutions ;  but  characters  have  no  oppor- 
u  tunity  even  of  being  called  out  and  dif- 
"  playing  themfelves.  For  the  actors  of  all 
"  charaaers  fueceed  and  arc  cmbarraf[<d 
*k  alike,  when  the  indruments  for  canning 
•«  on  deGgns  are  only  perplexed  apartments, 
"  dark  entries,  difgiufed  tufas,  and  ladders 
"  of  npes.  The  comic  plot  is,  and  muii, 
t*  indeed,  be  carried  on  by  deteipt.  The 
"  Spanith  fcene  does  k  by  deceiving  the 
*'  man  through  bis  fenfes:  Terence  and  Mo- 
vt  Here,  by  deceiving  him  through  hisfrnfms 
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*f  and  affetlions.     This  is  the  right  method  : 
f<  for  the  charaSer  is  not  called  out  under 
*  the  firjl  fpecies  of  deceipt :    under  the 
"fecond,  the  character  does  all" 

2.  As  char  after ,  not  atlion,  is  the  obje<5l 
of  comedy  •,  fo  the  characters  it  paints  rnuft 
not  be  of  Angular  and  illuftrious  note,  cither 
for  their  virtues  or  vices.     The  reafon   is. 
that  fuch  characters  take  too  fa  ft  hold  of 
the  affcftions,  and  fo  call  off  the  mind  from 
adverting  to  the  truth  of  the  manners  ;  that 
is,  from  receiving  the  pleafure,  which  this 
poem   intends.     Our  fenfe  of  imitation   is 
that  to  which  the  comic  poet  addrefTes  him- 
felf ;   but  fuch  pictures  of  eminent  worth 
or  villainy  feize  upon  the  moral  fenfe  ;  and 
by  raifing  the  ftrong  correfpondent  pafiions 
of  admiration  and  abhorrence^  turn  us  afide 
from  contemplating    the   imitation    itfelf. 
And, 

3.  For  a  like  caufe,  comedy  confines  its 
views  to  the  characters  of  'private  and  in- 
ferior perfons.     For  the  truth  of  character , 
which  is  the  fpring  of  humour,   being  ne- 
ceflarily,    as   was    obferved,    to   be  fhevvn 
through  the   medium  of  aftion,    and  the 

actions 
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actions  of  the  great  being  ufually  fuch  as 
excite  the  pathos,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that 
thefe  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  made  the 
3&ors  in  comedy.  Perfons  of  high  and 
public  life,  if  they  are  drawn  agreeably  to 
our  accuftomed  ideas  of  them,  muft  be  em- 
ployed in  fuch  a  courfc  of  action,  as  arrefts 
the  attention,  or  interefts  the  pa/Eons ; 
and  either  way  it  diverts  the  mind  from  ob- 
ferving  the  truth  of  manners,  that  is,  it  pre- 
vents the  attainment  of  the  ipecific  end* 
which  comedy  defigns. 

And  if  the  realon,  here  given,  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  exclude  the  higher  cbaraflers  in 
life  from  this  drama,  even  where  the  re- 
prefentation  is  intended  to  be  feriovs,  \ve 
mail  find  it  ftiil  more  improper  to  expofe 
them  in  any  pieafant  or  ridiculous  light. 
It  is  true,  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the 
great  will  apparently  take  an  eafier  ridicule 
by  reprefcntation,  than  thofe  of  their  in- 
feriors. And  this  it  was,  which  milled  the 
celebrated  P.  CORNEILLE  into  the  opinion, 
that  tbe  actions  of  tke  great,  and  even  of 
kings  tbcmfckfSi  provided  they  be  of  tbe  ridi- 
-.'.3  kind,  are  as  ft  9&jfSs  of  comedy*  as 
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e.rty  other.  But  he  did  not  reflect,  that  the 
aSiom  of  the  great  being  "ufually  fuch,  as 
intereft  the  intire  community,  at  lead  fcarce- 
ly  any  other  falling  beneath  vulgar  notice ; 
and  the  higher  characters  being  rarely  feen 
or  contemplated  by  the  people  but  with 
reverence,  hence  it  is,  that  in  faft,  the  re- 
prcfentation  of  high  life  cannot,  without 
offence  to  probability,  be  made  ridiculous^ 
or  confequently  be  admitted  into  comedy 
tinder  this  view.  And  therefore  PLAUTUS, 
when  he  thought  fit  to  introduce  thefe 
reverend  perfonages  on  the  comic  ftage  in 
his  AMPHITRUO,  though  he  employed 
them  in  no  very  ferious  matters,  was  yet 
obliged  to  apologize  for  this  impropriety  in 
calling  his  play  a  Tragi-comedy.  What  he 
fays  upon  the  occafion,  though  delivered 
with  an  air  of  pleafantry,  is,  according  to 
fche  laws  of  juft  criticifm: 

Faciam  ut  commijlafo  TRAGICO-COMOEDIA. 
Nam  me  perpetuo  facere,  ut  fit  Comoedia, 
REGES  QUO  VENIANT  ET  Du,  non  par  arbitror. 
£)uid  igitur?    quoniam  hie  SERVOS    QUOQUE 

PARTES  HABET, 

W*ciamfit>  prsivde  ut  dixiy  TRAGICO-COMEDI  A. 

PROL.  IN  AMPHIT^ 

And 
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And  now,  taking  the  idea  of  the  /or* 
dramas*  as  here  opened.  irft  us,  we 

fcall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  ievend 
attributes,  comws*  to  both,  or  which  fur- 
ther cbaraSaize  each  cf  And, 

i.  A  plat  will  be  Ttpsrai  in  botb.  For 
the  end  of  tragedy  being  to  excite  the  af- 
fections by  action  -,  and  the  end  of  comedy, 
to  manifeft  die  truth  of  character  tb-agrb 
it  ;  an  artful  canjtitmtis*  cf  tbt  FtbU  is  re- 
quired to  do  juftice  both  to  die  one  and 
the  other.  It  ferves  to  bring  out  the/utfw, 
and  to  produce  bmaqpr*  And  thus  the 
ral  form  or  ftructure  cf  the  r*o  dramas 
will  be  one  and  tr 

:.    M::e   nr:  ... 
f.mpxdtj  in  fbe  C9*dz3  cf  tl:  f&>  r^  is  a 

0]  The  uegkiS  of  tins  israe  c 

j  die  atJfrm  Jna*  ;    •=->.;.;'-. 
mada  fart  of  -die  pcrfecBdo  of  rise  C- 


Tie  good  Kafc  of  die 

LM£M*  Tcexz*  (who,  though  a  nxrc  pitpcr,  £ps.e«xs 

e  had  joier  ooeioc&  or  «hi  dram,  rhsa  tbe 

^    __*'—-".""'       ,.  J      ::     .  .  .      _""       '".          ,"".  .      .t  -.'  .2  ,'•' 

iradk  «idi  this  £feoxe  in  A^B^     «  Q^ait  a 

rt  Finite  faction,"  %s  he,  ^jeoocnr  jngraai?  ck- 

**  tocace  entrc  les  tragedies  Gsectpes  et  ks  tngc- 

II,  N  pcrfcffim 
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perfection  in  each.  For  the  courfe  of  the 
affeBions  is  diverted  and  weakened  by  the 
intervention  of  what  we  call  a  double  plot  i 
and  even  by  a  multiplicity  of  fubordinate 
events,  though  tending  to  a  common  end\ 
and  of  perfons,  though  all  of  them,  fome 
way,  concerned  in  promoting  it.  The  like 
confideration  mews  the  obfervance  of  this 
rule  to  be  efiential  to  juft  comedy.  For 
when  the  attention  is  fplit  on  fo  many  inter- 
fering objects,  we  are  not  at  leifure  to  ob- 
ferve,  nor  do  we  fo  fully  enter  into,  the 
truth  of  reprefentation  in  any  of  them ;  the 
fenfe  of  humour,  as  of  the  pathos,  depending 
very  much  on  the  continued  and  undiverted 
operation  of  its  objett  upon  us. 

3.  The  two  dramas  agree,  alfo,  in  this 
circumftance ;  that  the  manners  of  the  per- 
fons  exhibited  mould  be  imperfeft.  An 
abfolutely  good,  or  an  abfolutely  bad,  cha- 

"  dies  Franfoifes  ;  j'apperf  ols  toujours  aifcment 
"  I'a&ion  des  tragedies  Grecques,  et  je  ne  la  perds 
"  point  de  vue ;  mais  dans  les  tragedies  Fran$oifes, 
**  j'avoiie,  que  j'ai  fouvent  bien  de  la  peine  a  demeler 
«'  1'aaion  des  epifodes,  dont  elle  eft  chargee."  [Hift. 
Hit  Tfjeatre  Italicn,  far  Louis  RICCOBONI,  p.  293. 
Paris,  1728.] 

rafter- 
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rafter  is  foreign  to  the  porpofe  of  each. 
And  the  rcalbn  is,  i.  That  fuch  a  repre- 
icntadoo  is  improbable.  And  protsbiZitj 
coofthutes,  as  we  have  feen,  the  very  ef- 
ience  of  comedy;  and  is  the  mcdatm, 
through  which  tragedy  is  enabled  moft 
powerfully  to  affect  us.  2.  Such  cba- 
raSers  arc  improper  to  corned*,  becaufe, 
as  was  hinted  above,  they  turn  the  atten- 
tion afide  from  contemplating  the  cxprejfc&t 
of  diem,  which  we  call  Immtuu.  And 
they  are  not  Ws  linfuhed  to  tragcdf,  be- 
caufe  though  they  make  a  forcible  im- 
preffion  on  the  mind,  yet,  as  Ariftotle  well 
observes,  they  do  not  produce  the  paffioos 
of /tfy  and  tfrrer;  that  is,  their  imprefms 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  that  pathos,  by 
which  tragedy  works  its  purpofe.  [z.  i/J, 

There  are,  likewise,  fome  pfcfaHimtip% 
which  diftingnifh  the  two  dramas.  And 

i.  'Tbngb  a  plot  be  nece/arj  to  frcdmte 
humour,  as  well  as  the  pathos  ;  yet  a  good 
ptotif  mt  fa  effaituil  to  comedy^  *s  tragedy. 
For  the  pathos  is  the  refult  of  the  extire 
a&om,  that  is,  of  all  the  drcumftances  of 
the  ftory  taken  together,  and  confpiring,  by 
N  2  a  pro- 
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a  probable  tendency,  to  a  completion  in 
the  event.  A  failure  in  the  juft  arrange- 
ment and  difpofition  of  the  parts  may,  then, 
affect  what  is  of  the  eflence  of  this  drama. 
On  the  contrary,  humour,  though  brought 
out  by  action,  is  not  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
but  may  be  diftinctly  evidenced  in  a  Jingle 
fcene-,  as  may  be  eminently  illuilrated  in 
the  two  comedies  of  Fletcher,  called  The 
Little  French  Lawyer,  and  The  Spanifi  Cu- 
.  rate.  The  nice  contexture  of  the  fable, 
therefore,  though  it  may  give  a  pleafure  of 
another  kind,  is  not  ib  immediately  requir- 
ed to  the  production  of  that  pleafure, 
which  the  nature  of  comedy  demands. 
Much  lei's  is  there  occafion  for  that  labour 
and  Ingenuity  of  contrivance,  which  is  feen 
in  the  intricacy  of  the  Spanifti  fable.  Yet 
this  is  the  tafte  of  our  comedy.  Our  wri- 
ters are  all  for  plot  and  intrigue;  and 
never  appear  fo  well  iatistied  with  thcmfelves 
as  when,  to  ipeak  in  their  own  phrafe,  they 
contrive  to  have  a  great  deal  of  lufinefs  on 
their  hands.  Indeed  they  have  reaibn. 
For  it  hides  their  inability,  to  colour  man- 
ners* 
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ners,  which  is  the  proper  but  much  harder 
province  of  true  comedy. 

2.  Tragedy  fucceeds  beft*  when  tbe  fub~ 
je8  is  real}  comedy*  what  it  is  feigned. 
What  would  this  fay,  but  that  tragedy, 
turning  our  attention  principally  on  the 
aRion  reprejented,  finds  means  to  intereft  us 
more  ftrongly  on  the  perluafion  of  its  being 
taken  from  aftual  life  ?  While  comedy,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  neglect  thefe  fcrupulous 
meafures  of  probability ',  as  intent  only  on 
exhibiting  char  aft ers\  for  which  purpofe 
an  invented  ftory  will  ferve  much  better. 
The  realbn  is,  real  aftion  does  not  ordina- 
rily afford  variety  of  incidents  enough  to 
fhew  the  cbarafier  fully:  feigned  aftion 
oaf. 

And  this  difference,  we  may  obferve,  ex- 
plains the  reafon  why  tragedies  are  often 
formed  on  the  mod  trite  and  vulgar  fubj efts 3 
whereas  a  new  fubje&  is  generally  demanded 
in  comedy.  The  reality  of  the  ftory 
being  of  fo  much  coniequence  to  intereft 
the  affections,  the  more  known  it  is,  the  fit- 
ter for  the  poet's  purpofe.  But  a  feigned 
ftory  having  been  found  more  convenient 
N  3  for 
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for  the  difplay  of  characters,  it  grew  into  a 
rule  that  the  ftory  (hould  be  always  new. 
This  difadvantage  on  the  fide  of  the  comic 
poet  is  taken  notice  of  in  thofe  verfes  gf 
Antiphanes,  or  rather,  as  Cafaubon  con- 
jectures, of  Ariftepbancs,  in  a  play  of  his, 
intitled,  TIo^V;?.  The  reafon  of  this  dif- 
ference now  appears. 

•  —  Mox^/ov  Iga  r,  r^ccy^iix. 

ccvt  .  «yf  rcz$>t*,ric'j  a 
V  dtriy 


KOtl  TV    H7THV,  Wj  l/7TO|U,V/J(T«/  JU-O/OV 

rov  woflj^y*  O/&V#y  yw^  av  ys  (^w 
^VT'  '[TOWN.    'Q  ar 


T/  tBWf^'  STO?,  T/  ohnN/tfitfy  •  •  •  • 

AAoj  tsixvjct 
ret  titun&jwot 

ov/a,  T/JV 

TJJV  tV^oA>jy.  cey  f'y  r; 
.  its,  "? 


One  fees,  then,  the  reafon  why  Tragedy 
prefers  real  fubjefts,  and  even  old  ones- 

and. 
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and,  oo  the  cuuiiaiy,  why  coiiiruy  delights 

"         Fmrmnm.1      fmtltmftflt       **r*A    w*i 

...   .  r. "  r~ ;. .  r.  - .._      i  •  . 

The  fame  genius  in  the  two  dramas  is 
obfenrable,  in  their  draught  of  cb*ra2crs. 
Comedy  makes  all  its  Characters  general^ 
Tragedy,  particular.  The  ^fp*r*  of  Moliere 
is  DOC  io  properly  the  pidure  of  a  csvctau 
mam,  as  of  cevetom/mejs  idclf.  Racine's 
JVbv,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  piSurc  of 
cruelty,  but  of  ^.  end  mam. 

Yet  here  it  will  be  proper  to  guard 
againft  two  miftakcs,  which  the  principles 
now  delivered  may  be  thought  to  coun- 


is  with  regard  to  tragic  cha- 
raders,  which  I  fay  are  ptrtumJor.  My 
mraning  is,  they  ait  mere  particular  than 
thoie  of  comedy.  That  is,  the  cmA  of 
tragedy  does  not  require  or  permit  the  poet 
to  draw  together  fo  many  of  thole  cha- 
radcriftic  circum&ances  which  (hew  die 
manners,  as  Comedy.  For,  in  the  former 
of  thefc  dramas,  no  more  of  cbormSor  is 
ihewn,  than  what  the  courie  of  the  action 
neceflarily  calls  forth.  Whereas,  all  or 
rooft  of  the  features,  by  which  it  isumaDy 
N  4  diftin- 
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diftinguifhed,  are  fought  out  and  induftri- 
oufly  difplayed  in  the  latter. 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  as  in  por- 
trait painting  ;  where,  if  a  great  matter  be 
required  to  draw  a  particular  face,  he  gives 
the  very  lineaments  he  finds  in  it  -,  yet  fo 
far  rcfembling  to  what  he  obferves  of  the 
fame  turn   in  other  faces,  as  not  to  affect 
any    minute    circurmtance   of   peculiarity. 
But  if  the  fame  artift  were  to  defign  a  bead 
in   general,    he   would    alTemble    together 
all  the  cuftomary  traits  and  features,  any 
where    obfervable    through     the     fpecies, 
which  fhould  beft  exprefs  the  idea,  what- 
ever it  was,  he  had  conceived  in  his  own 
mind,  and  wanted  to  exhibit  in  the  picture. 
There  is  much  the  fame  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forts  of  dramatic  portraits. 
Whence  it  appears  that  in  calling  the  tra- 
gic character  particular.,  I  fuppofe  it  only 
kfs    reprefentative   of  the   kind    than    the 
comic  •,    not  that  the  draught  of  fo  much 
character   as   it  is   concerned  to  reprefent 
fhould   not  be  general:    the   contrary    of 
which  I  have  aflerted  and  explained  at  large 
f!fc\veere  [Nofes  on  the  A.  P.  31 7.] 

NexL 
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Next,  I  have  (aid,  the  characters  of  juft 
comedy  are  gneraL  And  this  I  explain 
by  the  inftance  of  the  Avarc  of  Moliere, 
which  conforms  more  to  the  idea  of  ava- 
rice, than  to  that  of  the  real  avaricious  man. 
But  here  again,  the  reader  will  not  under- 
(land  me,  as  faying  this  in  the  ftrid  fenfc 
of  the  words.  I  even  think  Moliere  faulty 
in  the  inftance  given ; '  though,  with  fomc 
neceflary  explanation,  it  may  well  enough 
ferve  to  expreis  my  meaning. 

The  view  of  the  comic  fcene  being  to 
delineate  characters,  this  end,  I  fuppofe, 
will  be  attained  moft  perfectly,  by  making 
thofe  characters  as  vmvcrfal  as  poffible. 
For  thus  the  perfon  (hewn  in  the  drama, 
being  the  reprcientative  of  all  characters 
of  the  fame  kind,  furaifhes  in  the  higheft 
degree  the  entertainment  of  humour.  But 
then  this  univeiiality  muft  be  fuch  as 
agrees  not  to  our  idea  of  the  pcffible  effecls 
of  the  character  as  conceived  in  the  ab- 
ftracl,  but  to  the  aZu&l  exertion  of  its 
powers ;  which  experience  juftifies,  and  com- 
mon life  allows.  Moliere,  and  before  h:ra 
Fhutus,  had  offended  in  thisj  that  fora 
4  pidurc 
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picture  of  the  avaritious  man,  they  pre- 
lented  us  with  a  fantaflic  unpleafing 
draught  of  the  -paffion  of  avarice.  I  call 
this  afantaftic  draught,  becaufe  it  hath  no 
archetype  in  nature.  And  it  is,  farther,  an 
unpleafing  one  -,  for,  being  the  delineation 
of  a  fimple  paj/ion  unmixed,  it  wanted  all 
thofe 

— Lights  and  fhades,  whofe  well-accorded  flrife 
Gives  all  the  ftrength  and  colour  of  our  life. 

Thefe  lights  and  Jhades  (as  the  poet  fine- 
ly calls  the  intermixture  of  many  paffions, 
which,  with  the  leading  or  principal  one, 
form  the  human  character)  mud  be  blended 
together  in  every^picture  of  dramatic  man- 
ners; becaufe  the  avowed  bufinels  of  the 
drama  is  to  image  real  life.  Yet  the 
draught  of  the  leading  paffion  mud  be  as 
general  as  this  Jtrife  in  nature  permits,  in 
order  to  exprefs  the  intended  character 
more  perfectly. 

All  which  again  is  eafily  illuftrated  in  the 
inltance  of  painting,  \nportraits  of  cha- 
rafier,  as  we  may  call  thofe  that  give  a 
picture  of  the  manners,  the  artift,  if  he  be 
of  real  ability,  will  not  go  to  work  on  the 

pofllbility 
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pofiibiiity  of  an  abftract  idea.     All  he  in- 
tends is,  to  fhevv  that  fome  one  quality  pre- 
dominates :    and  this    he  images    ftrongly, 
and  by  fuch  fignatures  as  are   moft  con- 
fpicuous  in  the   operation  of  the  leading 
faj/icn.     And  when  he  hath  done  this,  we 
may,  in  common  fpeech  or  in  compliment, 
if  we  pleafe,  to  his  art,  fay  of  fuch  a  por- 
trait that  it  images  to  us  not  the  man,  but 
the  pajfion  ;  juft  as  the  antients  obferved  of 
the  famous  ftatue  of  Apollodorus  by  Sila- 
rion,  that  it  exprefied  not  the  angry  Apol- 
lodorcuSy  but  his  pafTion  of  anger  [/].     But 
by  this  muft  be  underftood  only  that  he 
has  well  exprefled  the  leading  parts  of  the 
defigned  character.     For  the  reft,  he  treats 
his  fubjett  as  he  would  any  other ;  that  is, 
he  reprefents  the  concomitant  afcR'wns,  or 
confiders    merely    that  general  fymmetry 
and    proportion   which  are  expected  in  a 
human  figure.     And  this  is  to  copy  nature, 
which  affords  no  fpecimen  of  a  man  turned 
all  into  a   fingle   paffion.     No   metamor- 
phofis  could  be  more  ftrange  or  incredible. 

[/}  N™    bomiium    (x    are  fecit,  fed  iracuaJlam. 
J»lin.  xxxiv.  8. 

3  Yet 
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Yet  portraits  of  this  vicious  fade  are  the 
admiration  of  common  ftarers,  who,  if  they 
find  a  picture  of  a  mifer  for  inftance  (as 
there  is  no  commoner  fubject  of  moral 
portraits)  in  a  collection,  where  every  muf- 
cle  is  drained,  and  feature  hardened  into 
the  expreflion  of  this  idea,  never  fail  to 
profcfs  their  wonder  and  approbation  of 
it. — On  this  idea  of  excellence,  Le  Brun's 
book  of  the  PASSIONS  mud  be  faid  to  con- 
tain a  fet  of  the  jufteft  moral  portraits: 
And  the  CHARACTERS  of  [Theophradus 
might  be  recommended,  in  a  dramatic  view, 
as  preferable  to  thofe  of  Terence. 

The  virtuofi  in  the  fine  arts  would  cer- 
tainly laugh  at  the  former  of  thefe  judg- 
ments. But  the  latter,  I  fufpect,  will  not 
be  thought  fo  extraordinary  :  at  lead  if 
one  may  guefs  from  the  practice  of  tome 
of  our  beft  comic  writers,  and  the  fuccefs 
which  fuch  plays  have  commonly  met  with. 
Jt  were  ealy  to  inftance  in  a! mod  all  plays 
of  character.  But  if  the  reader  would  fee 
the  extravagance  of  building  dramatic  man- 
ners on  abdract  ideas,  in  its  full  light,  he 
needs  only  turn  to  B.  Jonfon's  Every  man 

out 
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outef  bis  bumoxr-,  which,  under  the  name 
of  a  play  of  cbaratftr,  is  io  fad  an  unna- 
tural, and,  as  the  painters  call  it,  bard 
delineation  of  a  group  of  fimpiy  rxijlim* 
paffions,  wholly  chimerical,  and  unlike  to 
any  thing  we  obferve  in  the  commerce  of 
real  life.  Yet  this  comedy  has  always 
had  its  admirers.  And  Randolph^  in  parti- 
cular, was  ib  taken  with  the  defies,  ih 
feems  to  have  formed  his  muff's  h&Jtv- 
gla/s  in  exprefs  imitation  of  it. 

Shakefpeare,  we  may  obferve,  is  in  this, 
as  in  all  the  other  more  elTential  beauties 
of  the  drama,  a  perfed  model  If  the  di£ 
rig  reader  perufe  attentively  his  come- 
dies with  this  view,  he  will  find  his  btfi- 
marked  characters  difcourfing,  through  a 
great  deal  of  their  parts^  juft  like  any  other, 
and  only  expreffing  their  eflential  and  lead- 
ing qualities  occasionally,  and  as  circum- 
tlances  concur  to  give  an  ealy  eipofition  to 
them.  This  Cngular  excellence  of  his 
comedy,  was  the  effect  of  his  copying  faith- 
fully after  nature,  and  of  the  force  and  vi- 
vacity of  his  genius,  which  made  him  atten- 
tive to  what  the  progrefs  of  the  fcene  fuc- 

ceffively 
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ceffively  prefented  to  him:  whilft  imita* 
tion  and  inferior  talents  occafion  little  wri- 
ters to  wind  themlelves  up  into  the  habit 
of  attending  perpetually  to  their  main  view, 
and  a  folicitude  to  keep  their  favourite 
characters  in  conftant  play  and  agitation. 
Though,  in  this  illiberal  exercife  of  their 
wit,  they  may  be  faid  to  ufe  the  -perfons  of 
their  drama  as  a  certain  facetious  fort  do 
their  acquaintance,  whom  they  urge  and 
teize  with  their  civilities,  not  to  give  them 
a  reafonable  mare  in  the  converfation,  but 
to  force  them  to  play  tricks  for  the  diver* 
fion  of  the  company. 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  argument, 
to  prevent  the  reader's  carrying  what  I  fay 
of  the  fuperiority  of  plays  of  character  to 
plays  of  intrigue  into  an  extreme;  a  mif- 
take,  into  which  fome  good  writers  have 
been  unfufpecYmgly  betrayed  by  the  ac- 
knowledged truth  of  the  general  principle. 
It  is  fo  natural  for  men,  on  all  occafions,  to 
fly  out  into  extremes,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  had  to  retain  them  in  a  due  me- 
dium. But  to  return  from  this  digreflion  to 

the 
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the  confideration  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  dramas. 

3.  A  famenefs  of  cbaraSer  is  mt  mfiulfy 
objexed  to  in  tragedy :  in  comedy,  if  womldmit 
be  endured.     The  paffion  of  avarice*  to  rc- 
fume  the  inftance  given  above,  being  the 
main  objecl,  we  find  nothing  but  a  difguft- 
ful  repetition  in  a  fccond  attempt  to  de- 
lineate that  cbaraSer.     A  particular  cnul 
man  only  engroffing  oar  regard  in  Nerv, 
when  the  train  of  events  evidencing  fuch. 
cruelty  is  changed,  we  have  all  the  novelty 
we  look    for,  and   can  contemplate   with 
pleafure  the  very  fame  character,  let  forth 
by  a  different  courfe  of  action,  or  displayed 
in  fome  other  perfon. 

4.  Comedy  fucceeds  bed  when  the  fcenc 
•d  at  borne,  tragedy  for  the  moft  parr 

when  abroad.  "  This  appears  at  firft 
"  fight  whimfical  and  capricious,  but  has 
"  its  foundation  in  nature.  What  we  chkf- 
"  ly  feek  in  comedy  is  a  true  image  of  life 
"  and  manners ;  but  we  are  not  eafily 
ct  brought  to  think  we  have  it  given  us, 
"  when  drefied  in  foreign  modes  and  fafh- 
«*  ions.  And  yet  a  good  writer  muft  fbl- 

"low 
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"  low  his  fcene,  and  obferve  decorum.  On 
*'  the  contrary,  it  is .  the  action  in  tragedy 
"  which  moft  engages  our  attention.  But 
"  to  fit  a  domellic  occurrence  for  the  ftage, 
"  we  muft  take  greater  liberties  with  the 
"  action  than  a  well-known  ftory  will  al- 
"  low."  [Pope's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  185.] 

Other  characters  of  the  two  dramas,  as 
well  peculiar,  as  common,  which  might  be 
accounted  for  from  the  juft  notion  of  thern^ 
delivered  above,  I  leave  to  the  obfervation 
of  the  reader.  For  my  intention  is  not  to 
write  a  complete  treatife  on  the  drama,  but 
briefly  to  lay  down  fuch  principles,  from 
whence  its  laws  may  be  derived. 

CHAP.    IT. 

OF    THE    GENIUS    OF    COMEDY. 


BUT  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  exprefs 
myfelf  a  little  more  fully  as  to  the  genius  of 
comedy  ;  which,  for  want  of  patting  through 
the  hands  of  fuch  a  critic,  as  Ariftotle  has 
been  lefs  perfectly  underftood. 

Its  end  is  the  production  of  humour :  or, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  "  of  that 

"  fleafure. 
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"  pUafure,  which  the  truth  of  reprefenta- 
"  don  affords,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  pri- 
**  v*tf  cbaraders  of  life,  more  particularly 
«*  their  fpcdfic  differences."  I  add  this  latter 
claufe,  becaufe  the  principal  pleaiure  we 
take  in  contemplating  characters  confifls  in 
noting  thofe  differences.  The  general  at- 
tributes of  humanity,  if  represented  ever 
fo  truly,  give  us  but  a  Bender  entertain- 
ment. They,  of  courie,  make  a  part  of 
the  drama ;  but  we  chiefly  delight  in  a 
picture  of  thofe  peculiar  traits^  which  dif- 
tinguifh  the  fpecies.  Now  thefe  difcrimi- 
nating  marks  in  the  characters  of  men  are 
not  nece/arify  the  caules  of  ridicule,  or 
pleafantry  of  any  kind ;  but  mcddcMUdfy* 
and  according  to  the  nature  or  quality  of 
them.  The  vanity,  and  impertinent  boaft- 
ing  of  fbrafo  is  the  natural  object  of  COM- 
tempt,  and,  when  truly  and  forcibly  ex~ 
prefled  in  his  own  character,  prorokes  ri&- 
ode.  The  eafy  humanity  of  Mirio,  which 
is  the  leading  part  of  his  character,  is  the 
object  of  approbation  \  and,  when  (hewn  in 
his  own  conduct,  excites  a/Zro/imr,  in  com- 
mon with  all  juft  exfrejwm  of  the  manners* 
VOL.  II.  O  but 
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but   of  a  ferious   nature,  as   being  joined 
with  the  fentiment  of  efteem. 

But  now  as  moft  men  find  a  greater 
pleafure  in  gratifying  the  paffion  of  con- 
tempt^ than  the  calm  inftinct  of  approbation, 
and  fince  perhaps  the  conftitution  of  hu- 
man life  is  fuch,  as  affords  more  exercife 
for  the  one  than  the  other,  hence  it  hath 
come  to  pafs,  that  the  comic  poet,  who 
paints  for  the  generality,  and  follows  na- 
ture, chufes  more  commonly  to  felect  and 
defcribe  thofe  peculiarities  in  the  human 
character,  which,  by  their  nature,  excite 
pkafantry,  than  fuch  as  create  a  ferious 
regard  and  efteem.  Hence  fome  perfons 
have  appropriated  the  name  of  comedies  to 
thofe  dramas,  which  chiefly  aim  at  pro- 
ducing humour,  in  the  more  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word;  under  which  view  it  means 
"  fuch  an  expreffion  or  picture  of  what  is 
"  odd,  or  inordinate  in  each  character,  as 
"  gives  us  the  fulleft  and  ftrongeft  image 
"  of  the  original,  and  by  the  truth  of  the 
"  reprefentation  expofes  the  ridicule  of  it." 
And  it  is  certain,  that  comedy  receives 
great  advantage  from  reprefentations  of 

this 
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this  kind.  Nay,  it  cannot  well  fubfift  with- 
out them.  Yet  it  doth  not  exclude  the 
other  and  more  fcrious  entertainment, 
which,  as  it  ftands  on  the  fame  foundation 
of  truth  of  reprefentation^  I  venture  to  in- 
clude under  the  common  term. 

Further,  there  are  two  ways  of  evidenc- 
ing the  charaderiftic  and  predominant 
qualities  of  men,  or,  of  producing  bxmsur* 
which  require  to  be  obferved.  The  ons  is* 
when  they  are  (hewn  in  the  perpetual 
courfe  and  tenor  of  the  reprefcntation ; 
that  is,  when  the  humour  refults  from  the 
general  conduct  of  the  perfon  in  the  drama, 
and  the  difcourfe,  which  he  holds  in  it. 
The  other  is,  when,  by  an  happy  and  lively 
ftroke,  the  charactcriilic  quality  is  laid  open 
and  expofed  at  once. 

Thcfrft  fort  of  humour  is  that  which  we 
find  in  the  antients,  and  efpecially  Terence. 
The  latter  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  mo- 
derns ;  who,  in  uniting  thefe  two  fpecie* 
of  humour,  have  brought  a  vaft  improve- 
ment to  the  comic  fcene.  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
fingular  fimplicity  of  the  old  writers,  who 
O  2  were 
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were  contented  to  take  up  with  fuch  fenti- 
mcnts  or  circumftances,  as  mod  naturally 
and  readily  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  the 
drama  :  whereas  the  moderns  have  been 
ambitious  to  mew  a  more  exquifite  and 
ftudied  inveftigation  into  the  workings  of 
human  nature,  and  have  fought  out  for 
thofe  peculiarly  ftriking  lineaments,  in 
which  the  eflence  of  character  confifts, 
On  the  fame  account,  I  fuppofe,  it  was  that 
the  antients  had  fewer  characters  in  their 
plays,  than  the  moderns,  and  thofe  more 
general-,  that  is,  their  dramatic  writers 
were  well  fatisfied  with  picturing  the  moft 
ufual  perfonages,  and  in  their  moft  obvious 
lights.  They  did  not,  as  the  moderns  (who, 
if  they  would  afpire  to  the  praife  of  novelty, 
were  obliged  to  this  route),  caft  about  for 
lefs  familiar  characters  -,  and  the  nicer  and 
lefs  obfirved  peculiarities  which  diftinguifli 
each.  Be  it  as  it  will,  the  obfervation  is 
certain.  Later  dramatifts  have  apparently 
fhewn  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  hu- 
man life :  and,  by  opening  thefe  new  and 
untryed  veins  of  humour,  have  exceedingly 
enriched  the  comedy  of  our  times. 

But, 
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But,  though  we  are  cot  ID  look  for  the 
twijfecus  ffkgmnrr,  before-mentioned,  in 
the  fame  perfection  on  the  fimpler  fiagcs 
of  Greece  ad  Rtme^  as  in  «ar  improved 
theatres,  yet  the  jffjf  of  them,  was  clearly 
fcen  and  fucceisfully  praaifed  by  the  an- 
aeat  oomk  makers;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  in  diem  foane  few  examples  even 
ofthefc/.  "The  old  man  in  the  A&lber- 
"  in-Low  (ays  to  his  Son, 


**  This,  as  an  excellent  perfbn  obfcrved  to 
"  me,  b  trae  bsmsstr.  For  his  characer, 
**  which  was  that  of  a  lover  of  money, 
"  drew  the  obfcrvarion  naturaQy  and  forci- 
ct  bly  from  him.  Hb  disappointment  of  a 
;-  -\-'-_  :"j.zcc.::j~  ~  ii-:  ~.'.  ~  ::ri-:  cir.:r~i::".- 
«  bly  of  a  moral  kfibo,  which  rich  and 
"  covetous  men,  in  their  beft  humours,  have 
**  no  high  icfcience  for.  And  this  too 
"  without  dijsg*  ;  which  is  important,  and 
M  ihewsthedia^indion  of  whac,  intbc  more 
"  refirained  icnfe  of  the  word,  we  call  bm- 
"  wnar9  from  other  modes  of  fkafaarym 
*c  For  had  a  young  friend  of  the  foe,  aa  un- 
**  concenxd  fpcftator  of  the  fbene,  made 
O  3  -the 
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"  the  obfervation,  it  had  then,  in  another's 
'*  mouth,  been  ce>//,  or  a  defigned  banter  on 
"  the  father's  difappointment.     As,  on  the 
"  other  hand,  when  fuch  characteriftic  qua- 
"  lities  are  exaggerated,  and  the  expreffion 
"  of  them  itretched  beyond  truth,  they  be- 
'*  come  bufoonry,  even  in  the  perfon's  own" 
This  is  an  inftance  of  the  fecond  fpecies  of 
humour,  under  its  idea  of  exciting  ridicule. 
But  it  may,  alfo,  be  employed  with  the  ut- 
nioft  ferioufnefs ;  as  being  only  a  method  of 
expreffing  the  truth  of  character  in  the  moft 
Jjtriking  manner.     This  fame  old  man  in  the 
Hecyra  will  furnilh  an  example.     Though 
a  lover  of  money,  he  appears,  in  the  main, 
of  an   honeft  and  worthy  nature,  and  to 
have  born  the  trueft  affection  to  an  amia- 
ble and  favourite  fon.     In  the  perplexity 
of  the  fcene,  which  had  arifen  from  the  fup- 
pofed   mifunderftanding   between   his  foifs 
wife  and  his  own,  he  propofes,  as  an  expe- 
dient to  end  all  differences,  to  retire  with 
his  wife  into  the  country.     And  to  enforce 
this  propofal  to  the  young  man,  who  had 
his  reafons  for  being  againtt  it,  he  adds, 

cdicfa 
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•&»fa  bate  eft  aetas 
Kavpnutvuteetji: 


Status j  Pampktlty  faux  atatu 
There  is  nothing,  I  fuppofe,  in  thefe  words, 
which  provokes  a  fmile.  Yet  the  humour 
is  ftrong,  as  before.  ID  his  folicitude  to 
promote  his  fon's  fatisfactioo,  he  lets  fall  a 
fendment  truly  characteriftic,  and  which  old 
men  ufually  take  great  pains  to  conceal ;  I 
mean,  his  acknowledgment  of  that  fufpici- 
mis  fear  of  contempt ',  which  is  natural  to  old 
age.  So  true  a  pidure  of  life,  in  the  re- 
prefentarion  of  this  vseaknefs,  might,  in 
other  circumftances,  have  created  fome 
pUafantrj ;  but  the  Gccafion,  which  forced  it 
from  him,  difcovering,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  amiable  dt/pojbum  of  the  fpeaker,  co- 
vers the  ridicule  of  it,  or  more  properly 
converts  it  into  an  object  of  our  ejlctm. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  kind  of  interme- 
diate fpecies  of  humour  betwixt  the  ridi- 
culcus  and  the  grave-,  and  may  perceive 
how  infenfibiy  the  one  becomes  the  ctber9 
by  the  accidental  mixture  of  a  virtuous 
quality,  attracting  ejteem.  Which  may 
ijerve  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  the  appH- 
^  -  carioa 
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cation  of  this  term  even  to  fuch  expreffion 
of  the  manners,  as  is  perfectly  ferious  ; 
that  is,  where  the  quality  reprefented  is 
entirely,  and  without  the  leaft  touch  of  at- 
tending ridicule,  the  object  of  moral  appro- 
bation  to  the  mind.  As  in  that  famous  af- 
feveration  of  Chremes  in  the  Self-tor- 
mentor : 

Homo  fum  :  bumani  nlbil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

This  is  a  ftrong  expreffion  of  character; 
and,  coming  unaffectedly  from  him  in  an- 
fvver  to  the  cutting  reproof  of  his  friend, 

Cbretne,  tantumne  ab  re  tud  'ft  oil  tibt 
dliena  ut  cures  ;  ea  quae  nihil  ad  te  adtlnent  ? 

hath  the  efience  of  true  humour,  that  is,  is 
a  lively  pi&ure  of  the  manners  without  de- 


Yet  in  this  inftance,  which  hath  not 
been  obferved,  the  humour,  though  of  a  fe- 
rious cad,  is  heightened  by  a  mixture  of 
fa  tire.  For  we  are  not  to  take  this,  as 
hath  conftantly  been  done,  for  a  fentiment 
of  pure  humanity  and  the  natural  ebulli- 
tion of  benevolence.  We  may  obferve  in 
it  a  defigned  ftroke  of  fatirical  refentment. 
6  ft,; 
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<H*  Sdf-ttrmtmt*,  as  we  frw,  had  ridiculed 

V^IUCXDCS       CBTMp/y      OV    a    KVCJC     JS.iiWM)k 

Chrcracs,  to  be  erco  with  hioi,  icflofis 
upon  the  xxoKawaz/y  of  his  temper.  **  You," 
fa?s  he,  "  teem  fuch  a  foe  to  humanity, 
"  that  YOU  fparc  knot  £»j**r/ft/;  I,  on  the 
"  other  hand,  am  aflfected,  when  1  fee  k 
"  luner  in  ex*ber" 

Whence  we  kara,  that,  thoogh  aU  which 
is  leqiniise  to  coaitituct  comic  hufDOor  be  tt 
mf  aprcjum  cf  dw*3er  taittmt  Jjlg** 
yet  fttch  atfr&m  is  ick  mon&fify,  when 
it  is  further  enlivened  by  rtfcBfe,  or 
quickened  by  the  poignancy  of  fttire. 

From  the  account  of  comedy,  here  gi- 
ven, it  may  appear,  that  the  idea  of  this 
drama  is  much  enlarged  beyond  what  k 
was  in  Ariftode's  time ;  who  defines  it  to 
be,  am  jaw/aM  if  Ugbt  ad  trim*l  mOurns, 
fnv§&**  ri&cmU.  His  notion  was  taken 
from  the  ftate  and  practice  of  the  Athe- 
nian ftage;  that  is,  from  the  Mar  mt40e 
comedy ,  which  anfwers  to  this  deicripdoo. 
The  great  levqlution,  which  the  inoo- 
ducbon  oi  the  mew  csmtJy  made  in  the  dra- 
ma, did  not  happen  till  afterwards.  This 

r*.  r:i;  j 
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propofed  for  its  objeff,  in  general,  the 
atlions  and  characters  of  ordinary  life  ; 
which  are  not, -of  neceffity,  ridiculous,  but, 
as  appears  to  every  obferver,  of  a  mixt 
kind,  ferieus,  as  well  as  ludicrous,  and. .with- 
in their  proper  fphere  of  influence,  not  un- 
frequently,  even  important.  This  kind  of 
imitation,  therefore,  now  admits  the  ferious  ; 
and  its  fcenes,  even  without  the  leaft  mix- 
ture of  pleafantry,  are  entirely  comic. 
Though  the  common  run  of  laughers  in  our 
theatre  are  fo  little  aware  of  the  extenfion 
of  this  province,  that  I  fhould  fcarcely  have 
hazarded  the  obfervation,  but  for  the  au- 
thority of  Terence;  who  hath  confefledly 
very  little  of  the  pkafant  in  his  drama. 
Nay,  one  of  the  mod  admired  of  his  come- 
dies hath  the  gravity,  and,  in  fome  places, 
almoft  the  folemnity  of  tragedy  itfelf.  But 
this  idea  of  comedy  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
more  polite  and  liberal  antients.  Some  of 
the  beft  modern  comedies  are  fafliioned  in 
agreement  to  it.  And  an  inllance  or  two, 
which  I  am  going  to  produce  from  the 
ftage  of  fimple  nature,  may  feem  to  flievv 
k  the  plain  fuggeftion  of  common  fenfe. 

"  The 
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* ;  The  Amautas  (fays  the  author  of  the 
**  Royal  Commentaries  of  PERU),  who  were 
"  men  of  the  beft  ingenuity  amongft  them, 
"  invented  COMEDIES  and  TRAGEDIES  ; 
"  which,  on  their  folemn  feftivals,  they  re- 
"  prefented  before  the  King  and  the  Lords 
"  of  his  court.  The  plot  or  argument  of 
"  their  tragedies  was,  to  represent  their 
"  military  exploits,  and  tbe  triumphs,  *ai8o- 
'*  ries,  and  heroic  aEions,  of  their  renowned 
"  men.  And  the  fubjed:  or  defign  of  their 
"  comedies  was,  to  demonstrate  tbe  man- 
" ner  of  good  bujbandry  in  cultivating  and 
**  manuring  their  fields,  and  to  Jbew  the 
"  management  of  domefiic  affairs,  with  other 
«c  familiar  matters.  Tnefe  plays,  continues 
"  he,  were  not  made  up  of  oblcene  and 
"  dilhoneft  farces,  but  fuch  as  were  of 
"ferious  entertainment,  compofed  of  grave 
"  and  acute  fentences,  &c." 

Two  things  are  obfervable  in  this  brief 
account  of  the  Peruvian  drama.  Firft, 
that  its  fpecies  had  refpe&  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent objeBs  of  the  higher  or  lower  Rations. 
For  the  great  and  powerful  were  occupied 

in 
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in --war:  and  agriculture  was  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  private  and  ordinary  life. 
And,  in  this  diftin<ftion,  thefe  Indian  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  old  Roman  poets ; 
whofe  PRAETEXTATA  and  TOGATA  fhcw, 
that  they  had  precifely  the  fame  ideas  of 
the  drama.  Secondly^  we  do  not  learn  only, 
what  difference  there  was  betwixt  their 
tragedy  and  comedy,  but  we  are  alfo  told, 
what  difference  there  was  not.  It  was  not, 
that  one  was  ferious,  and  the  other  pleafant. 
For  we  find  it  exprefsly  afierted  of  both, 
that  they  were  of  grave  and  ferious  enter- 
tainment. 

And  this  lad  will  explain  a  fimilar  ob- 
fervation  on  the  Chinefe,  tubo^  as  P.  DE 
PREMERE  acquaints  us,  make  no  dijlinftion 
letwixt  tragedies  and  comedies.  That  is, 
no  diftinEiion,  but  what  the  different  fubjetts 
of  each  make  necefiary.  They  do  not,  as 
our  European  dramas,  differ  in  this,  that 
the  one  is  intended  to  make  us  weep,  and 
the  other  to  make  us  laugh. 

Thefe  are  full  and  precife  teftimonies. 
For  I  lay  no  ftrefs  on  what  the  Hiftorian 
of  Peru  tells  us,  tbat  there  were  no  obfcenl- 

t:es 
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tits  in  tbfir  comedy,  nor  on  what  an  en- 
comiaft  of  China  pretends,  thai  there  a  not 
ft  much  AS  am  obfcene  ward  im  all  tbdr 
l**g*age  \_g\ '  as  being  fen&ble,  that  though 
indeed  thefe  muft  needs  be  confiderabk 
abatements  to  the  humour  of  their  comic 
fcenes,  yet,  their  ingenuity  might  poffiblf 
find  means  to  remedy  thefe  defeels  by  the 
invention  and  dextrous  application  of  the 
doubk  entendre,  which,  on  our  ftage,  is  found 
to  fupply  the  place  of  rank  obfc&rity,  and, 
indeed,  to  do  its  office  of  exciting  laxgbler 
aim  oft  as  well. 

But,  as  I  laid,  there  is  no  occafioa  for 
this  argument.  We  may  venture,  without 
the  help  of  it,  to  join  thefe  authorities  to 
tbat  of  Terence ;  which,  together,  enable 
us  to  conclude  very  fully,  in  oppofidoa  to 

If]  P.  AtTA»Ez  SEVESO,  fp=2kii)g  of  Adr  poe- 
oy,  6ys,  «  Le  plus  jraod  adrantage  a:  b  plus 
•*  graade  odEte  quVn  out  dte  ks  CHIXOIS,  eft  ccoc 
'«  gnode  raodeiic  ct  icteoae  inromparabic,  q«  fc 
«  rat  «ai  lean  edits,  m'rrazt.  f*t  mfm;  ne  lettn  em 
M  ttms  Ian  Svret^  mi  em  ttmta  lavs  aritmrv,  /Mr  /a  - 
t  pmsti*  i»*am£s  *  U  Mttmr*."  [Hi,-. 
i>£  i.  A  CM ixc.  p.  82.  a  LYOS  160- 

the 
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the  "general  fentiment,  that  ridicule  is  not 
of  the  effence  of  comedy  \h~\. 

But,  becaufe  the  general  practice  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres>  which  ftrongly 
countenance  the  other  opinion,  may  dill  be 
thought  to  outweigh  this  fingle  Latin  poet, 
together  with  all  the  eaftern  and  wejlern 
barbarians,  that  can  be  thrown  into  the 
balance,  let  me  go  one  ftep  further,  and, 
by  explaining  the  rife  and  occafion  of  this 
praftice,  demonftrate,  that,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  their  authority  is,  in  fact,  of  no  mo- 
ment. 

The  form  of  the  Greek,  from  whence 
the  Roman  and  our  drama  is  taken,  though 
generally  improved  by  reflexion  and  jufl 
criticifm,  yet,  like  fo  many  other  great  in- 
ventions, was,  in  its  original,  the  product  of 
pure  chance.  Each  of  its  fpecies  had 
iprung  out  of  a  chorus-fang,  which  was  af- 
terwards incorporated  into  the  legitimate 
drama,  and  found  effential  to  its  true  form. 
But  reafoH,  which  faw  to  eftablifh  what  was 

[£]  LE  RIDICULE  EST  CE  Qu'l  L  Y  A  DE  PLUS 
ESSENTIEL  A  LA  CoMEDIi:,  [P.  RAPIN,  REFLEX. 
SUR  LA  POET.  p.  154.  PARIS  1684.] 

right 
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right  in  this  fortuitous  conformation  of  the 
drama,  did  not  equally  fucceed  in  dete&ng 
and  ieparating  what  was  wrong.  For  the 
cccafion  of  this  chorus-long,  in  their  religi- 
ous festivities,  was  widely  different  :  the 
bufinefs,  at  one  //';»<%  being  to  expreis  their 
gratitude,  in  celebrating  the  praifes  of 
their  gods  and  heroes  ;  at  another,  to  in- 
dulge their  mirth,  in  jefting  and  fporting 
among  themfelves.  The  character  of 
their  drama,  which  had  its  rife  from  hence 
[/],  conformed  exactly  to  the  difference  of 
theie  cccaficns*  Tragedy*  through  all  its 

[•]   O7   (u*  fftjuiirtfct   ra? 


TOIX>T£    LIOIOYNTEE,   nniEp  ETEPOI 

TMNOTE  KAI  EFKfiMIA.  [HEP.  OO1HT.  Jlk.]  This 
is  Ariilode's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  different 

J}s&es  of  POETRT.  They  were  occaGoned,  be  fejs, 
by  the  difierent  and  even  oppohre  tcrqxrs  axJ  fy- 

peptMi  tf  me*:  tbje  ef  a  bftur  ffirit  <4%£toy  im  the 
emamuaftlc  forty,  vckli  tie  blotter  fen  betook  them- 

jekocs  to  jtiire.  But  this,  aiib,  is  the  juli  account  of 
the  rife  ami  chancier  of  the  different  ffccits  of  li-: 
DRAMA.  For  they  grew  up,  he  tells  us  in  this  very 
chapter,  from  the  DITHYIAMBIC,  and  PHALLIC 
fongs.  And  who  were  the  tar*,  who  chauated  tbql 
but  the  XEMNOTEPOI,  and  ErrEAEXTEPOl,  before- 
mendooed  i  And  how  were  they  cxflycA  in  them, 

feveral 
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feveral  fucceffive  ftages  of  improvement, 
was  ferious  and  even  folemn.     And  a  gay 
or  rather    buffoon  fpirit  was   the   charac- 
teriftic  of  comedy. 

We  fee,  then,  the  genius  of  thefe  two 
poems  was  accidentally  fixed  in  agreement 
to  their  respective  originals ;  confequent 
writers  contenting  themfelves  to  embellifti 
and  perfect,  not  change*  the  primary  form. 
The  practice  of  the  antient  ftage  is  then 
of  no  further  authority,  than  as  it  accords 
tojuft  criticifm.  The  folemn  caft  of  their 
tragedy,  indeed,  bears  the  teft,  and  is  found 
to  be  fuitable  to  its  real  nature.  The 
fame  does  not  appear  of  the  burlefque  form 
of  comedy ;  no  reafon  having  been  given, 
why  //  muft,  of  necefiity,  have  the  ridi- 
culous for  its  object.  Nay.  the  effects  of 

but  the  former^  in  hymning  the  praifes  of  Bacchus ;  the 
Jattery  in  dealing  about  olfcene  jokes  and  taunting  in- 
've^ti'vcs  on  each  other  ?  So  that  the  characters  ot  the 
men,  and  their  fubjctfs,  being  exactly  the  fame  in 
both,  what  is  faid  of  the  one  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  other.  It  was  proper  to  obferve  this  ;  or  the  rea- 
der might,  perhaps,  objeft  to  the  uie  made  of  this 
paflage,  htre,  as  well  as  above,  where  it  is  brought  to 
illuftnue  Arilbtle's  notion  of  the  natures  of  the  tragic 
and  comic  poetry. 

improved 
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improved  critirifm  on  the  later  Greek 
comedy  give  a  prefumption  of  the  direft 
contrary.  For,  in  proportion  to  the  gra- 
dual refinement  of  this  fpecies  in  the  hands 
of  its  greateft  matters,  the  buffoon  caft  of 
the  comic  drama  was  infenfibly  dropt,  and 
even  grew  into,  a  feverity,  which  departed 
at  length  very  widely  from  the  original 
idea.  The  admirable  fcholar  of  THEO- 
PHRASTUS,  who  had  been  tutored  in  the 
cxaci  ftudy  of  human  life,  faw  fo  much  of 
the  genuine  character  of  true  comedy,  that 
he  cleanfed  it,  at  once,  from  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  buffoonries,  which  had,  rill 
his  time,  defiled  its  nature.  His  great  imi- 
tator, Terence,  went  ftiil  further;  and, 
whether  impelled  by  his  native  humour,  or 
determined  by  his  truer  tafte,  mixed  fo 
little  of  the  ridiculous  in  his  comedy,  as 
plainly  (hews,  it  might,  in  his  opinion,  fubfift 
entirely  without  it.  His  pratfice  indeed, 
and  the  theory,  here  delivered,  nearly  meet. 
And  the  conclusion  is,  that  comedy,  which 
is  the  image  of  private  life,  may  take  ei- 
ther character  of  pleafant  or  furious,  as  it 
chances,  or  even  unite  them  imo  one  piece ; 
VOL.  IL  P  but 
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but  that  the  former  is  by  no  means  more 

efTential  to  its  conftitution,  than  the  latter. 

I  fore  tee  but  one  objection,  that  can  be 
made  to  this  theory;  which  has,  in  effecTt, 
been  obviated  already.  "  It  may  be  faid, 
"  that,  if  this  account  of  comedy  be  juft,  it 
"  would  follow,  that  it  might,  with  equal 
"  propriety,  admit  the  graved  and  moft 
"  affecling  events,  which  inferior  life  fur- 
"  nifties,  as  the  lighted.  Whereas  it  is 
"  notorious,  that  diitrelTes  of  a  deep  and 
"  iblemn  nature,  though  faithfully  copied 
"  from  the  fortunes  of  private  men,  would 
"  never  be  endured,  under  the  name  of 
"  comedy,  on  the  ft  age.  Nay,  fuch  repre- 
"  fentations  would  rather  pafs,  in  the  pub- 
"  lie  judgment,  for  legitimate  tragedies  •,  of 
"  which  kind,  we  have,  indeed,  fome  exam- 
"  pies  in  our  language." 

Two  things  are  miftaken  in  this  ob- 
jeftion.  Firjt*  it  iuppofes,  that  deep  dif- 
trefles  of  every  kind  are  inconfiftent  with 
comedy  ;  the  contrary  of  which  may  be 
learnt  from  the  SELF-TORMENTOR  of 
Terence.  Next,  it  infmuates,  that,  if  deep 
diftrefies  of  any  kind  may  be  admitted 

into 
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into  comedy,  the  diytjl  may.  Which  is 
equally  erroneous.  For,  the  wuaaurs  being 
the  proper  object  of  comedy,  the  atfrefs 
muft  not  exceed  a  certain  degree  of  fec-e- 
fi/r,  fcft  it  draw  off  the  mind  from  them, 
and  confine  it  to  the  a3:sn  only  :  as  would 
be  the  cafe  of  aren&r,  c&dterf,  and  other 
atrocious  crimes,  infeftrng  private,  as  well 
as  px&lic ,  life,  were  they  to  be  repreiented, 
in  all  their  horrors,  oa  the  ftage.  And 
though  fome  of  thefe,  as  adultery,  have 
been  brought,  of  late,  into  the  comic  fcene  ; 
::  was  not  rill  it  had  loft  the  atrocity  of 
its  nature,  and  was  made  the  fubject  cf 
mirth  and  pleafantry  to  the  fafhionable 
world.  Bat  for  this  happy  difpoCtion  of 
the  rimes,  comedy,  as  managed  by  fome  of 
our  writers,  had  loft  its  nature,  and  become 
tragic.  And,  yet,  confidered  as  trtgic, 
fuch  reprefentarions  of  low  life  bad  been 
improper.  .  Bccaufe,  where  the  intent  is  to 
affc3,  die  fubjecr  is  with  more  advantage 
taken  from  bigb  fife,  all  the  crrcumdances 
being,  there,  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
anfwer  that  end. 

P  2  The 
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The  folution  then  of  the  difficulty  is, 
in  one  word,  this.  All  diftreffes  are  not 
improper  in  comedy ;  but  fuch  only  as  at- 
tach the  mind  to  the  fable,  in  neglect  of  the 
manners,  which  are  its  chief  object.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  diftrejfes  are  not  proper 
in  tragedy  ;  but  fuch  only  as  are  of  force 
to  intereft  the  mind  in  the  attion,  prefera- 
bly to  the  obfervation  of  the  manners  \ 
which  can  only  be  done,  or  is  done  moft 
effectually,  when  the  diftrefsful  event,  re- 
prefented,  is  taken  from  public  life.  So 
that  the  dijlrejfes,  fpoken  of,  are  equally 
unfuited  to  what  the  natures  both  of  comedy 
and  tragedy,  refpectively,  demand. 

CHAP.    III. 
OF  M.  DE  FONTENELLE'S  NOTION  OF  COMEDY. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  pains  I  have 
taken,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  to  efta- 
blifh  my  theory  of  the  comic  drama,  I  find 
myfelf  obliged  to  fupport  it  ftill  further 
againft  the  authority  of  a  very  eminent 
modern  critic.  M.  de  Fontenelle  hath  juft 
now  publiihed  two  volumes  of  plays, 

among 
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among  which  are  fome  comedies  of  a  very 
fingular  character.  They  are  not  only  in 
a  high  degree  patbetic-,  but  the  fcene  of 
them  is  laid  in  antiquity ;  and  great  per- 
fonagcs,  fuch  as  Kings,  Priticefffs,  &c.  are 
of  the  drama.  He  hath  befides  endea- 
voured to  juftify  this  extraordinary  fpecies 
of  comedy  by  a  very  ingenious  preface.  It 
will  therefore  be  neceflary  for  me  to  ex- 
amine this  new  fyftem,  and  to  obviate,  as 
far  as  I  can,  the  prejudices  which  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  the  intrinfic  merit 
of  the  plays  themfelves,  will  occafion  in 
favour  of  it. 

His  fyftem,  as  explained  in  the  preface 
to  thefe  comedies,  is,  briefly,  this. 

"  The  fitly f^  of  dramatic  reprefenta- 
«*  tion,  he  obferves,  is  fome  event  or  action 
"  of  human  Ufa  which  can  be  confidered 
"  only  in  two  views,  as  being  either  that 
**  of  public,  or  of  private,  perfons.  The 
**  end  of  fuch  reprefentation,  continues  he, 
**  is  to  pleafe,  which  it  doth,  either  by 
"  engaging  the  attention,  or  by  moving 
'« the  paffions.  The  former  is  done  by 
**  reprefenriDg  to  us  fuch  events  as  arc 
p  3  - 
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"  great,  noble,  or  unexpected:  The  latter  by 
"  fuch  as  are  dreadful,  pitiable,  tender,   or 
"pleafant.     Of    thefe   feveral    fources    of 
"  pkafiire,  he  forms  what  he  calls  a  dramatic 
"  fcak,  the  extremes  of  which  he  admits  to 
*'  be  altogether  inconfiftent ;  no  art  being 
"  fufficient  to  bring  together  the  grand,  the 
"  noble,  or  the  terrible,  into  the  fame  piece 
"  with  the  pleafant  or  ridiculous.     The  im- 
"  preffions  of  thefe  objects,  he  allows,  are 
"  perfectly    oppofed    to   each    other.     So 
"  that  a  tragedy,  which  takes  for  its  fubject 
"  a   noble,  or   terrible    event,    can   by    no 
"  means  admit  the  pleafant.     And  a  co- 
"  medy,  which  reprefents  a  pleafant  action, 
"  can   never  admit  the   terrible  or   noble. 
"  But  it  is  otherwife,  he  conceives,  with  the 
««  intermediate  fpecies  of  this  fcale.     The 
"  fmgular ,   the  pliable,   the  tender,  which 
"  fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  the  noble  and 
"  ridiculous,    are    equally    confittent    with 
"  tragedy    and  comedy.     An    uncommon 
"  ftroke  of  Fortune  may  as  well  befall  a 
"  peafant  as  a  prince.     And  two  lovers  of 
"  an  inferior  condition  may  have  as  lively 
*:  a  paflion  for  each  other,  and,  when  fome 

"  unlucky 
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**  onfackv  event  {eparates  them,  may  de- 
**  ienre  our  pity  as  much,  as  thofe  of  the 
**  higheft  fortune.  Thefe  fituatnos  then 
«*  arc  equally  fuited  to  both  dramas.  They 
**  will  onlr  be  roodiSed  in  each  a  lirtle  diflfer- 
'*  enthr.  Prom  hence  he  concludes, 
M  there  may  be  dramatic 
«•  which  are  neither  peffedly  tragedies  nor 
"  peifeaJy  comedies,  but  yet  partake  of  the 
**  nature  of  each,  and  that  in  different  pro- 
"  portions.  There  might  be  a  fpecies  of 
**  troge&r,  for  inftance,  which  (honid  omte 
tt  the  tasJer  with  the  tobk  in  any  degree, 
*  '  or  even  fubfift  entirely  by  means  of  the 
«/«&r:  And  of  MB*,  which  feould 
"  afibciate  the  tndar  with  the  pltafaxs^  or 
44  even  retain  the  ttwotr  throughout  to  a 
oecrcc  BO  tiHr  entire  ^Tff*ittnofTi  ot 


<c  As  to  his  laying  the  feat  of  his  co- 
«  medy  in  Greece,  he  dunks  this  practice 
"  fuffickndy  juftified  by  the  pradke  of  the 
"  French  writers,  who  make  no  fcruple  to 
"lay  their  fcenc  abroad,  as  in  Sfoim  or 
4i  Evgbmd. 

P4 
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"  Laftly,  for  what  concerns  the  intro- 
"  duftion  of  .great  perfonages  into  the  co- 
"  mic  drama,  he  obierves,  that  by  ordinary 
"  life,  which  he  fuppofes  the  proper  fub- 
"  jcc~l  of  comedy,  he  underftands  as  well 
"  that  of  Emperors  and  Princes,  at  times 
"  when  they  are  only  men,  as  of  inferior 
"  perfons.  And  he  thinks  it  very  evident 
"  that  what  pafles  in  the  ordinary  life,  fo 
"  underftood,  of  the  greateft  men,  is  truly 
"  comick  [*]." 

This  is  a  fimple  expofition  of  M.  de  Fon- 
tenelle's  idea  of  comedy,  which,  however, 
he  hath  fet  off  with  great  elegance  and  a 
.plaufibility  of  illuftration,  fuch  as  writers 
of  his  clafs  are  never  at  a  lofs  to  give  to 
any  fubjedt  they  would  recommend. 

Now  though  the  principal  aim  of  what  I 
have  to  offer  in  confutation  of  this  fyftem 
be  to  combat  the  ingenious  writer's  notion 
of  comedy  ;  yet  as  the  tenor  of  his  preface 
leads  him  to  deliver  his  fentiments  alfo 
of  tragedy,  I  mail  not  fcruple  intermixing, 
after  his  example,  fome  reflexions  on  this 
latter  drama. 

[k]  Prff,  generate ^  torn.  vii.  Par.  I7$r. 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Fontenelle  fees  out  with  obferving, 
that  the  end  of  dramatic  reprefentation  is 
to  pleafe.  This  end  is  very  general.  But 
he  explains  himfelf  more  precifely,  by 
faying,  "  this  pleafure  is  of  two  kinds,  and 
conjtfts  either  in  attaching  the  mind>  or  af- 
feRing  it"  And  this  is  not  much  amifs. 
But  his  further  explanation  of  thefe  terms 
is  fufpicious.  "  The  mind,  fays  he,  is  AT- 
"  TACHED  by  the  reprefentation  of  what 
"  is  great*  noble^finguLar^.Qiunexpe^ed:  It 
"  is  AFFECTED  by  what  is  terrible^  pitiable^ 
tf  tender •,  or  pleafant  [/]."  In  this  enume- 
ration, he-  forgets  the  merely  natural 
draught  of  the  manners.  Yet  this  is  furely 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  drama  is 
enabled  to  attach  the  fpeftator.  With  me, 
I  confefs,  this  is  the  firft  excellence  of  co- 
medy. Nor  could  he  mean  to  include  this 
fource  of  pleafure  under  hisfecond  divifion. 
For  though  a  lively  picture  of  the  manners 
may  in  fome  fort  be  laid  to  affect  us,  yet 

[/]  "On  attache  par  le  grand,  par  fe  noble,  par 
"  le  rare,  par  Pimpre^u.  On  eraeut  par  le  terrible 
"  ou  affreux,  par  le  pitoyable,  par  le  tendre,  par  le 
"  plaifent  ou  ridicule."  p.  xiv. 

certain!/ 
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certainly  not  as  coming  under  the  confi- 
deration  of  what  is  terrible,  pitiable,  tender, 
or  ridicidotis,  but  fimply  of  what  is  natural. 
The  picture  is  pleafant  or  otherwife,  as  it 
chances  •,  but  is  always  the  fonrce  of  enter- 
tainment to  the  obferver.  When  the  plea- 
fantry  is  high,  it  takes  indeed  the  paffion  of 
ridicule.  In  other  inftances,  it  can  fcarcely 
befaid  to  move,  "  emouvoir."  Now  this  I 
take  to  be  a  very  confiderable  omiffion. 
For  if  the  obiervation  of  character  be  a 
pkafure,  which  comedy  is  more  particularly 
qualified  to  give,  and  which  is  not  in  any 
degree  fo  compatible  with  tragedy,  does  not 
this  bid  fair  for  being  the  proper  end  of 
comedy  ?  Human  life,  he  fays,  which  is  the 
fubjecliof  the  drama,  can  only  be  regarded 
in  two  views,  as  either  that  of  the  great,  and 
principally  of  kings,  and  that  of  private 
men.  Now  the  attachments  and  emotions , 
he  fpeaks  of,  are  excited  more  powerfully 
and  to  more  advantage  in  a  reprefentation 
of  tlie  former.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  a 
draught  of  ordinary  life,  or  which  is  attained 
mofi  perfectly  by  it,  is  the  delight  arifing 
from  a  juft  exhibition  of  the  manners.  No, 

he 
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he  will    fay.     The  pkafaxt    belongs    as 
peculiarly  to  a  picture  of  common  life,  as 
the    natural*     Surely  not.    Common  life 
diftcrtedy  or  what  we  call  farce,  gives  the 
entertainment  of  ridicule    more    perfectly 
than  comedy.     The  only  pleafure,  which 
an  expofition  of  ordinary  Kfe  affords,  dil- 
tinct  from  that  we  receive  from  a  view  of 
high  life  on  the  one  hand,   and  ordinary 
life  differed  on  the  other,   is  the  farif- 
tadion  of  contemplating  the  truth  of  cbm- 
raaer.     However  then  this  fpecies  of  re- 
presentation  may  be  improved  by  incorpo- 
rating other  kinds  of  excellence  with  it,  is 
not  this,  of  ffafrg  by  the  truth  of  cha- 
racter, to  be  conficered  as  the  appropriate 
end  of  comedy  ? 

I  do  not  diipute  the  propriety  of  ierious 
or  even  affecting  comedies.  I  have  already 
explained  myielf  as  to  this  point,  and  have 
(hewn  under  what  re  ft  notions  the  voeefimg 
ctmedjt  If  larmayaaU  ccmc&e,  as  the  French 
call  it,  may  be  admkted  on  my  plan.  The 
main  queftion  is,  whether  there  be  any 
foundation  in  nature  for  two  diftincl  and 
kparate  fpecks  cnfy  of  the  drama;  or 

whether, 
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whether,  as  he  pretends,  a  certain  fcale, 
which  connects  by  an  infenfible  communi- 
cation the  ieveral  modifications  of  dramatic 
reprelentation,  unites  and  incorporates  the 
two  fpecies  into  one. 

It  is  true  the  laws  of  the  drama,  as 
formed  by  Arirtotle  out  of  the  Greek 
poets,  can  of  themfelves  be  no  rule  to  us 
in  this  matter ;  becaule  theie  poets  had 
given  no  example  of  fuch  intermediate 
fpecies.  This,  for  aught  appears  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  an  extenfion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  drama.  The  queftion  then 
muft  be  tried  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  new 
practice,  compared  with  the  general  dictates 
of  common  fenfe. 

For  I  perfectly  agree  with  this  judicious 
critic,  that  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  if,  in 
what  concerns  the  ftage,  we  are  not  fome- 
times  governed  by  eftablijhed  cufloms  in- 
ftead  of  rules ;  for  rules  they  will  not  de- 
ferve  to  be  efteemed,  till  they  have  under- 
gone the  rigid  fcrutiny  of  reafon  [»*]. 

[»;]  "  Qne  nous  fommcs  en  drolt  d'examiner  fi, 
**  en  fair  de  Theatre,  nous  n'aurions  pas  quelquefois 
"  des  habitudes  au  lieu  de  regies,  car  les  regies  ne 

In 
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In  rcfpeffc  of  the  Pra8icey  then,  it  muft 
be  owned,  there  are  many  ftories  in  private 
life  capable  of  being  worked  up  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  move  the  paffions  ftrongly  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  many  fubjects  taken 
from  the  great  world  capable  of  diverting 
die  fpectator  by  a  pleafant  pidure  of  the 
manners.  And  Jaftly,  it  is  alfo  true,  that 
both  thefe  ends  may  be  affected  together,  in 
fome  degree,  in  either  piece.  But  here  is 
the  point  of  enquiry.  Whether,  if  the  end 
in  view  be  to  afeff,  this  will  not  be  accom- 
plifhed  BETTER  by  taking  a  fubjefb  from 
the  public  than  pri?ate  fortunes  of  men  : 
Or,  if  the  end  be  to  pleafe  by  the  truth  of 
cbaraBtr*  whether  we  are  not  likely  to 
perceive  this  pleafure  more  FULLY  when 
the  ftory  is  of  private,  rather  than  of  pub- 
lic life  ?  For,  as  Ariftotle  faid  finely  on  a 
like  occaGon,  we  art  not  to  look  for  every 
fort  of  pleafure  from  trageay  [or  comedy  J,  but 
that  which  is  peculiarly  proper  to  each  [»]. 

•*  peurent  Fetrc  qu'apres  avoir   fubi  les  rigueurs  da 
•*  tribunal  de  la  raifon.1'    p.  37. 


•lutzr.  IIw«T.  «,»/. 

"Human 
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"  Human  life,  this  writer  fays,  can  be  con- 
"  fidered  but  as  high  or  low  ;"  and  "  a  re- 
"'prefentation  of  it  can  pleafe  only  as  it 
"  attaches,  or  affetts*  I  afk  then,  to  which 
fort  of  life  fhall  the  dramatic  poet  confine 
himfelf,  when  he  would  endeavour  to  raife 
thefe  affections  or  thefe  attachments  to  the 
higheft  pitch.  The  anfwer  is  plain.  For 
if  the  poet  would  excite  the  tender  paflions, 
they  will  rife  higher  of  neceffity,  when 
awakened  by  noble  fubjects,  than  if  called 
forth  by  fuch  as  are  of  ordinary  and  fami- 
liar notice.  This  is  occafioned  by  what  one 
may  call  a  TRANSITION  OF  THE  PASSIONS  : 
that  affection  of  the  mind  which  is  produced 
by  the  imprefilon  of  great  objects,  being 
more  eafily  convertible  into  the  ftronger 
degrees  of  pity  and  commiferation,  than 
fuch  as  arifes  from  a  view  of  the  concerns 
of  common  life.  The  more  important  the 
intereft,  the  greater  part  our  minds  take 
in  it,  and  the  more  fufceptible  are  we  of 
fajjion. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  intended 
pleafure  is  to  refult  from  ftrong  pictures  of 
human  nature,  this  will  be  felt  more  en- 
tirely, 
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,  and  with  more  finccrity,  when  we 
are  at  loiure  to  attend  in  them  in  die  re- 
preientation  of  inferior  pertons,  thaa  whea 
the  rank  of  die  fpeakcr,  or  dignity  of  the 
fubjetrt,  is  conftantly  drawing  ibme  pan  of 
ocir  obiervatioa  to  iuelf.  In  a  word, 
though  mixtd  drsmas  may  give  us  pSeaiiirr, 
yet  the  pleafure,  in  either  kind,  will  be 
LESS  in  proportion  to  the  mixture.  And 
die  tmd  of  each  will  be  then  anaineci  MOST 
PERFECTLY  when  its  cHi rafter,  according 
to  the  antiect  practice,  is  obierved. 

To  confider  then  the  writer's  iavourice 
pofcicn,  that  le  pttoyoble  and  k  tcxfa  are 
"  commoa  both  to  tragedy  and  comedy." 
The  po£don9  in  genera],  is  true.  The 
difficulty  is  in  fixing  the  degree,  widi  which 
it  ought  to  prevail  in  each.  If  faffim 
predominates  in  a  picture  of  private  life,  I 
call  k  a  tT*%c£j  of  private  flory,  becaufe  it 
produces  the  end  which  tragedy  defigns. 
If  bmmottr  predominates  in  a  draught  of 
public  lire,  I  call  it  a  c-.vu4y  of  public  ftorr, 
becaufe  it  g^ves  the  pUtfwtre  of  pure  co- 
medy. Let  thele  then  be  two  new  fpecies 
of  the  drama,  if  you  pieate,  ac4  let  nett 
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names  be  invented  for  them.  Yet,  were  I 
a  poet,  I  fhould  certainly  adhere  to  the  old 
practice.  That  is,  if  I  wanted  to  produce 
•paflion^  I  fhould  think  myfelf  able  to  raife 
it  higheft  on  a  great  fubjefb.  And  if  I 
aimed  to  attach  by  humour,  I  fhould  depend 
on  catching  the  whole  attention  of  the 
fpeclator  more  fuccefsfully  on  a  familiar 
fubjecT:. 

But  by  a  familiar  fubjeft,  this  critic  will 
fay,  he  means,  as  I  do,  a  fubject  taken  from 
ordinary  life ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  kings 
and  princes  may  very  properly  come  into 
comedy  under  this  view.  Befides  the  reafon 
already  produced  againft  this  innovation,  I 
have  this  further  exception  to  it.  The 
bufinefs  of  comedy,  he  will  allow,  is  in  part 
at  lead  to  exhibit  the  manners.  Now  the 
princely  or  heroic  comedy  is  fingularly 
improper  for  this  end.  If  perfons  of  fo 
diftinguilhed  a  rank  be  the  aclors  in  comedy, 
propriety  demands  that  they  be  (hewn  in 
conformity  to  their  characters  in  real  life. 
But  now  that  very  politenefs,  which  reigns 
in  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  houfes  of 
the  great,  prevents  the  manners  from  (hew- 
ing 
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ing  themfelves,  at  kaft  with  that  diftinft- 
neis  and  riticf  which  we  look  for  in  dra- 
matic characters.  Inferior  peribnages,  ad- 
ing  with  Ids  refervc  and  caudon,  afford  the 
fitteft  occafion  to  the  poet  of  expreffing 
their  genuine  tempers  and  difpontions. 
Or,  if  a  picture  of  the  manners  be  expsded 
from  the  introduction  of  great  perlbns,  it 
can  be  only  in  tragedy,  where  the  import- 
ance of  the  mterefts,  and  the  ftrong  pby 
or  the  paSons,  iir:3  i^em  cr  tr.e:r  z^rn-'.vr-*. 
difguiles,  and  lay  open  their  true  characters. 
So  that  the  princely,  or  bcrgic,  comedy,  is 
the  leaft  fitted,  of  any  kind  of  drama,  'to 
furnifh  this  pleafure. 

The  antients  appear  to  have  had  no 
doubt  at  all  on  the  matter.  The  tragedy 
on  low  fife,  and  comedy  on  high  life,  were 
refinements  altogether  unknown  co  thrm. 
\\  hat  then  hath  occauoned  this  revolotioQ 
oftafteamongftos?  Principally,  I  conceive, 


i.  The  comedy  on  high  life  ham  arifen 
from  a  different  jlrtc  of  government.  In  the 
free  towns  of  Greece  there  was  no  room 
for  that  diftmdttn  of  high  and  low  comedy, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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which  the  moderns  have  introduced.  And 
the  reafon  was,  the  members  of.thofe  com- 
munities were  lo  nearly  on  a  level,  that  any 
one  was  a  repreientative  of  the  reft.  There 
was  'no  (landing  fubordination  of  royalty, 
nobility,  and  commonalty,  as  with  us. 
Their  way  of  ennobling  their  characters 
was  by  making  them  Generals,  Ambafia- 
dors,  Magiftrates,  &c.  and  then,  in  that  pub- 
lic view,  they  were  fit  perfonages  for  tra- 
gedy. When  ilripped  of  thefe  enfigns  of 
authority,  they  became  fimple  citizens. 

Amongft  us,  perfons  of  elevated  rank 
make  a  feparate  order  in  the  community, 
whofe  private  lives  however  might,  no 
doubt,  be  the  fubject  of  comic  reprefenta- 
tion.  Why  then  are  not  thefe  fit  peribn- 
ages  for  comedy  ?  The  reafon  has  been 
given.  They  want  dramatic  manners.  Or 
if  they  did  not,  their  elevated  and  feparate 
eftate  makes  the  generality  conceive  with 
fuch  reverence  of  them,  that  it  would 
Ihock  their  notions  of  high  life  to  fee  them, 
employed  in  a  courfe  of  comic  adventures. 
And  of  this  M.  de  Fontenelle  himfelf  was 
fufficiently  fenfible.  For  fpe.aking  in  an- 
other 
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other  place  of  die  importance  which  the 
tragic  action  receives  from  the  dignity  of 
its  pcrfoos,  be  (ays,  •*  When  the  actions  are 
«*  of  foch  a  kind  as  that,  without  lofing  any 
**  thing  of  their  beauty,  they  might  pafs  be* 
"  tween  inferior  perfcos,  the  names  of  king, 
"  and  princes  are  nothing  but  a  foreign 
*c  ornament  which  the  poet  gives  to  his 
"  fubjeft.  Yet  this  vnama**  ferdg*  as  it 
*c  may  fa,  is  necefarj  :  fo  fated  arc  we  tile 
«  mtmays aaxskd  tj  Jftfcr[«].»  Should  he 
not  have  feen  then,  that  this  pageantry  of 
titles,  which  is  fo  requinte  to  raiie  the  dig- 
nity of  the  tragic  drama,  muft  for  the  fame 
reaion  prerent  the  familiarity  of  the  comic  ? 
The  great  tbameives  are,  no  doubt,  in  this, 
as  other  inftances,  above  T**gcr  preju- 
dices. But  the  dramatk  poet  writes  for  the 
people. 

2.  The  tragedy  on  low  life,  I  fufped,  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  our  modern  rvmamces; 
which  have  brought  the  tender  paffioo 
into  great  repute.  It  is  the  conftant  and 
almoft  fole  objed  of  U  piUyaUc  and  le 
tadrc  in  our  drama.  Now  the  prevakocy 
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of  this  paffion,  in  all  degrees,  hath  made  it 
thought  an  indifferent  matter,  whether  the 
ftory,  that  exemplifies  it,  be  taken  from 
low  or  high  life.  As  it  rages  equally  in 
both,  the  pathos,  it  was  believed,  would  be 
jutt  the  fame.  And  it  is  true,  if  tragedy 
confine  itfelf  to  the  difplay  of  this  paffion, 
the  difference  will  be  Icfs  fenfible  than  in 
other  inftances.  Becaufe  the  concern  ter- 
minates more  directly  in  the  tender  pair 
themfelves,  and  does  not  fo  necelfarily  ex- 
tend itfelf  to  others.  Yet  to  heighten  this 
fame  pathos  by  the  grand  and  import  ant , 
would  methinks  be  the  means  of  affording 
a  itill  higher  pleafure.  . 

3.  After  all,  that  effufion  of  foftnefs 
which  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree  in  all  our 
dramas,  comic  as  well  as  tragic,  to. the  ex- 
clufion  of  every  other  intereft,  is,  perhaps, 
bell  accounted  for  by  this  writer.  As  the 
matter  is  delicate,  I  chufe  to  give  it  in  his 
own  words  :  "On  s'imagine  naturellement, 
"  que  les  pieces  Grecques  &  les  notres  ont 
*'  ete  jugees  au  meme  tribunal,  a  celui  d'un 
"  public  alfes  egal  dans  les  deux  nations ; 
"  mais  cela  n'eft  pas  tout-a-fait  vrai.  Dans 

"le 
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tt  fe  tribunal  d'Athenes,  Its  femmu  n'avoient 
"  pas  de  voix,  ou  n'en  avoienc  quc  ires 
«  peu.  Dans  k  tribunal  dc  Paris,  c'elt 
**  precifeoject  k  contraire;  id  ft  eft  done 
"  quettion  de  pkirc  aux  renames,  qui  afiure- 
"  meet  aimcront  mieux  k  picoyable  &  k 
**  tendre,  que  tcrribfc  ct  memc  fc  grand." 
He  adds,  "  Etje  me  crms  pas  amfcmdqfeBts 
"  cyan  proud  tort*  And  what  gallant 
man  but  would  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion  ? 

On  the  whole,  this  attempt  of  M.  de 
Foncenelk,  to  innovate  in  the  province  of 
comedy,  puts  one  in  mind  of  that  he  made, 
many  years  ago,  in  paftoral  poetry.  It  is 
exactly  the  fame  ipirk  which  has  governed 
this  polite  writer  in  both  adventures.  He 
was  once  for  bringing  courtiers  in  mas- 
querade into  sb-ca&A.  And  now  he  would 
fet  them  unmafked  on  the  comic  ftage. 
Here,  at  leaft,  be  thought  they  would  be  in 
place.  But  the  fimplicky  of  paftoral  dia- 
logue would  not  fuffer  the  one;  and  die 
familiarity  of  comic  action  forbids  the  other. 
It  muft  be  confcflcd,  however,  he  hath  fuc- 
ceeded  better  in  the  example  of  his  co- 
than  his  paftorah.  And  BO  wonder. 
0.3  r 
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For  what  we  call  the  fajkions  and  manners 
are  confined  to  certain  conditions  of  life,  fo 
that  paftoral  courtiers  are  an  evident  con- 
tradiction and  abfurdity.  But  the  appetites 
and  paffions  extending  through  all  ranks, 
hence  low  tricks  and  low  amours  are 
thought  to  fuit  the  minifter  and  fharper 
alike.  However  it  be,  the  fact  is,  that  M. 
de  Fontenelle  hath  fuccceded  beft  in  his 
comedies.  And  as  his  theory  is  likely  to 
gain  more  credit  from  the  fuccefs  of  his 
practice  than  the  force  of  his  realbning,  I 
think  it  proper  to  clofe  theie  remarks  with 
an  obfervation  or  two  upon  it. 

There  are,  I  obferved,  three  things  to  be 
considered  in  his  comedies,  bis  introduction 
of  great  perfenages,  bis  praftice  of  laying 
the  fcene  in  antiquity,  and  his  pathos. 

Now  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  'the  firft 
of  thefe  innovations,  we  need  only  obferve 
with  what  art  he  endeavours  to  conceal  it. 
His  very  dexterity  in  managing  his  comic 
heroes  clearly  (hews  the  natural  repugnance 
he  felt  in  his  own  mind  betwixt  the  repre- 
fentation  of  fuch  characters,  and  even  his 
own  icea  of  the  comic  drama. 

The 
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The  TYRAXT  is  a  ftrange  title  of  a 
comedy.  It  required  fingular  addrefs  to 
familiarize  this  frightful  perfonage  to  our 
conceptions.  Which  yet  he  hath  tolerably 
well  done,  but  by  fuch  expedients  as  con- 
fute his  general  theory.  For  to  bring  him 
down  to  the  level  of  a  comic  character,  he 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  Tyrant  was 
an  ufurper,  who  from  a  verv  mean  birth 
had  forced  his  way  into  the  tyranny.  And 
to  lower  him  ftill  more,  we  find  him  repre- 
fented,  not  only  as  odious  to  his  people,  but 
of  a  very  contemptible  character.  He  fur- 
ther makes  him  the  tyrant  only  of  a  fnialt 
Greek  town  ;  fo  that  he  pafle>,  with  the 
modern  reader,'  for  little  more  thsn  the 
Mayor  of  a  corporation.  There  is  alfo  a 
plain  illufion  in  making  a  fimpk  citi'zen 
demand*  his  daughter  in  marriage.  For 
under  the  cover  of  this  word,  which  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  perfon  in  lower  life,  we  think 
very  little  of  the  dignity  of  a  tree  citizen 
of  Corinth.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
poet  felt  the  neceflity  of  unkinging  this 
tyrant  as  far  as  pofiible,  before 'he  could 
make  a  comic  character  of  him. 

Q  4  The 
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The  cafe  of  his  ABDOLONIME  is  (till 
eafier.  It  is  true,  the  ftructure  of  the 
fable  requires  us  to  have  an  eye  to  royalty  ; 
but  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  regal 
character  is  ftudioufly  kept  out  of  fight. 
Befides,  the  affair  of  royalty  does  not  com- 
mence till  the  action  draxvs  to  a  conclufion, 
the  perfons  of  the  drama  being  all  fimple 
particulars,  and  even  of  the  lowed  figure, 
through  the  entire  courfe  of  it. 

The  King  of  Sidon  is,  further,  a  paltry 
fovereign,  and  a  creature  of  Alexander. 
And  the  characters  of  the  perfons,  which 
are  indeed  admirably  touched,  are  pur- 
pofdy  contrived  to  lefien  our  ideas  of  fove- 
reignty. 

The  LYSIANASSE  is  a  tragedy  in  form, 
of  that  kind  which  hath  a  happy  ca- 
taltrophe.  The  perfons,  fubjett,  every  thing 
ib  important,  and  attaches  the  mind  fo  in- 
tirely  to  the  event,  that  nothing  interefts  - 
more. 

As  to  his  laying  the  fcene  in  antiquity^ 
end  efpecially  in  the  free  towns  of  Greece, 
I  would  recommend  it  as  an  admirable  ex- 
pedient to  all  .thofe  who  are  difpofed  to 

follow 
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follow  him  in  this  new  province  of  heroic 
comedy.     For  amongfl:  other  advantages, 
k  gives  die  writer  an  occafion  to  fill  die 
courts  of  his  princes  with  fcm?U  cuizau, 
which,  as  was  observed,  by  no  means  an- 
fwer  to  our  ideas  of  nobifiry.     Bat  in  any 
other  view  I  cannot  lay    much  for    the 
practice.     It  is  for  obvious  reafons  highly 
inconvenient.     Even  this  writer  found  it  to, 
when  in  one  of  his  plays,  the  MACATE,  he 
was  obliged  to  break  through  the  pro- 
priety of  ancient  manners  in  order  to  adapt 
himielf  to  the  modern  tafte.     His  duel,  as 
he  himfetf  feys,  "*  f«r  bit*  Fre*^  cl 
"  faxfc*  Grtf"     The  reader,  if  he  pleaics, 
B>ay  fee  his  apology  for  this  txaa%reffion 
of  decorum.     Or,  if  there  were  no  IOCOQ- 
venienoe  of  this  foct,  the  repreiea  tation  of 
changers  after  the  atiqu  mutt,  on  many 
pccalions,  be  cold  and  dilgtiOing.     At  kaft 
BOBC  but  psofefied  fcbobrs  can  be  taken 
with  it. 

Nor  is  the  ufage  of  the  Latin  writers 
any  precedent.  For,  befidesthat  Horace, 
we  know,  condemned  it  as  tbicable  only  to 
of  their  comk  poecy,  the  man- 
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ners,  laws,  religion  of  the'  Greeks  were  in 
the  main  fo  fimilar  to  their  own,  that  the 
difference  was  hardly  difcernible.  Or  if  it 
were  otherwife  in  fome  points,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  famous  people  and  the 
intercourfe  the  Romans  had  with  them, 
would  bring  them  perfectly  acquainted 
with  fuch  difference.  And  this  laft  re- 
flexion (hews  how  infufficient  it  was  for  the 
author  to  excufe  his  own  practice  from 
the  authority  of  his  countrymen  -,  who,  fays 
he,  "  never  fcrnple  laying  their  fcene  in 
"  Spain  or  England."  Are  the  manners  of 
antient  Greece  as  familiar  to  a  French 
pit,  as  thofe  of  thefe  two  countries  ? 

Laftly,  I  have  very  little  to  object  to 
the  pathos  of  his  comedy.  When  it  is  fub- 
fervient  to  the  manners^  as  in  the  TESTA- 
MENT and  ABDOLONIME,  I  think  it  ad- 
mirable. When  it  exceeds  this  degree, 
and  takes  the  attention  indrely,  as  in  the 
LysiANASSE,  it  gives  a  pleafure  indeed, 
but  not  the  pleafure  appropriate  to  co- 
medy. I  regard  it  as  a  faint  imperfect 
jfpecies  of  tragedy.  After  all,  I  fear,  the 
tender  and  pitiable  in  comedy,  though  it 

muft 
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mull  afford  the  higheft  pleafure  to  fenfible 
and  elegant  minds,  is  not  perfectly  fuited 
to  the  apprehenfions  of  the  generality. 
Are  they  fufceptible  of  the  foft  and  deli- 
cate emotions  which  the  fine  diflrefs  in  the 
Teftament  is  intended  to  raife  ?  Every  one 
indeed  is  capable  of  being  delighted 
through  the  paffiens  \  but  they  muft  be 
worked  up,  as  in  tragedy,  to  a  greater 
height,  before  the  generality  can  receive 
that  delight  from  them.  The  fame  ob- 
jection, it  will  be  faid,  holds  againft  the 
finer  ftrokes  of  character.  Not,  I  think, 
with  the  fame  force.  I  doubt  our  fenfe  of 
imitation,  efpecially  of  the  ridiculous^  is 
quicker  than  our  humanity.  But  I  deter- 
mine nothing.  Both  thele  pleafures  are 
perfectly  confident.  And  my  idea  of  co- 
medy requires  only  that  the  patbos  be  kept 
in  fubordination  to  the  manners. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

OF     THE     PROVINCE    OF     FARCE. 

THUS  much  then  for  the  general  idea 
of  COMEDY.  If  confidence!  more  accurate- 
ly it  is,  further,  of  two  kinds.  And  in  con- 
fidering  thefe  we  (hall  come  at  a  juft  notion 
of  the  province  of  FARCE.  For  this  mirror 
of  private  life  either,  i.  reflects  fuch  quali- 
ties and  characters,  as  are  common  to  hu- 
man nature  at  large:  or,  2.  it  reprefents 
the  whims,  extravagances,  and  caprices, 
which  characterize  the  folly  of  particular 
ferfans  or  times. 

Again,  each  of  thefe  is,  further,  to  be 
fubdivided  into  two  fpecies.  For  i.  the 
reprelentations  of  common  nature  may  either 
be  taken  accurately^  fo  as  to  reflect  a 
faithful  and  exaff  image  of  their  original ; 
which  alone  is  that  I  would  call  COMEDY, 
as  beft  agreeing  to  the  defcription  which 
Cicero  gives  of  it,  when  he  terms  it  JMA- 
GINEM  VERITATIS.  Or,  they  may  be 
forced  and  overcharged  above  the  fimple 
and  juft  proportions  of  nature  •,  as  when 

the 
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the  excefies  of  a/*w  are  given  for  fond- 
ing  characters,  when  not  the  man  is  de- 
icribed,  but  the  pajficx,  or  when,  in  the 
draught  of  the  man,  the  leading  fcdtxrt  is 
extended  beyond  meafure :  And  in  thefe 
cafes  the  reprefentaiion  holds  of  the  lower 
province  of  FARCE.  In  like  manner,  2. 
the  other  fpecies,  confiding  in  the  repre- 
lentation  of  partial  nature,  either  tranfcribes 
fuch  characters  as  are  peculiar  to  certain 
countries  or  times,  of  which  our  comedy  is,  in 
great  meafure,  made  up ;  or  k  prefents 
the  image  of  fame  real  individual  perfon  j 
which  was  the  diftinguHhing  character  of 
the  old  comedy  properly  fo  called. 

Both  thefe  kinds  evidently  belong  to 
FARCE  :  not  only  as  failing  in  that  general 
and  univerfal  imitation  of  nature,  which  is 
alone  deferring  the  name  of  comedy,  but, 
aifo,  for  this  reafon,  that,  being  more  di- 
rectly written  for  the  prefent  purpoie  of 
difcrediting  certain  c borafier s  or  perfons,  it 
is  found  convenient  to  exaggerate  their 
peculiarities  and  enlarge  their  features; 

and 
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and  fo,  on  a  double  account,  they  are  to  be 

referred  to  that  clafs. 

And  thus  the  three  forms  of  dramatic 
competition,  the  only  ones  which  good  fenfe 
acknowledges,  are  kept  diftincl::  and  the 
proper  END  and  CHARACTER  of  each, 
clearly  underftood. 

i.  tragedy  and  Comedy r,  by  their  lively 
but  faithful  reprefentations,  cannot  fail  to 
inftruft.  Such  natural  exhibitions  of  the 
human  character,  being  fet  before  us  in 
the  clear  mirror  of  the  drama,  mud  needs 
ferve  to  the  higheft  moral  ufes,  in  awaken- 
ing that  inftindtive  approbation,  which  we 
cannot  withhold  from  virtue,  or  in  pro- 
voking the  not  lefs  necefiary  deteftation  of 
vice.  But  this,  though  it  be  their  beft  ufe, 
is  by  no  means  their  primary  intention. 
Their  proper  and  immediate  end  is,  to 
PLEASE  :  the  one,  more  efpecially  by  in- 
terefting  the  affettions;  the  other,  by  a 
juft  and  delicate  imitation  of  real  life. 
Farce,  on  the  contrary,  profefies  to  enter- 
tain •,  but  this,  yi  order  more  effectually  to 

ferve 
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fcrve  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  good  fenle. 
Its  proper  end  and  purpofc  (if  we  allow  it 
to  have  any  rcaibnable  one)  is,  then,  to 
INSTRUCT.  Which  the  reader  will  un- 
derftand  roe  as  faying,  not  of  what  we 
know  by  the  name  offeree  on  the  modem 
flage  (whole  prime  intention  can  hardly  be 
thought  even  that  low  one,  afcribed  to  ic 
by  Mr.  Dryden,  cf  entertaining  citizens, 
country  gentlemen,  and  Covent-Garden  fops), 
but  of  the  legitimate  end  of  this  drama* 
known  to  the  Antients  under  the  came  of 
the  old  Comedy,  but  having  neither  name 
nor  exigence,  properly  fpeaking,  among 
the  Moderns.  Of  which  we  may  fey,  as 
Mr.  Dryden  did,  but  with  lets  propriety, 
of  Comedy,  "  That  it  is  ajbarp  manner  ef 
**  inftruftion  for  the  vulgar,  who  are  never 
"  well  amended,  till  tbey  are  mere  than  fuf- 
"fidentfy  expofed"  '  1?™?-  to  Tranf.  of 
Frefooy,  p.  six-] 

2.  Though  tragedy  and  comedy  refpe& 
HCA  fame  general  END,  yet  puifuing  it  by 
different  means ;  hence  it  comes  to  pais, 
their  CHARACTERS  are  wholly  different. 

For 
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For  tragedy,  aiming  at  pleafure  principally 
through  the  affeffions*  whofe  flow  muft 
not  be  checked  and  interrupted  by  any 
counter  impreflions :  and  comedy,  as  we 
have  feen,  add  reding  itfelf  principally  to 
our  natural  Jenfe  of  refemblance  and  imita- 
tion ;  it  follows,  that  the  ridiculous  can  never 
be  affbciated  with  tragedy,  without  deftroy- 
ing  its  nature^  though  with  the  feriotis 
comic  it  very  well  con fi Its. 

And  here  the  practice  coincides  with  the 
rule.  All  exact  writers,  though  they  con- 
ftantly  mix  grave  and  pleafant  fcenes  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  comedy,  yet  never  prefume 
to  do  this  in  tragedy,  and  fo  keep  the  two 
fpecies  of  tragedy  and  comedy  themfelves 
perfectly  diftinct.  But, 

3.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  comedy  and 
farce.  Thefe  almoft  perpetually  run  into 
each  other.  And  yet  the  reafon  of  the 
thing  demands  as  intire  and  perfect  a  fepara- 
tion  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  other.  For  the 
perfection  of  comedy  lying  in  the  accuracy 
and  fidelity  of  univerfal  reprefentation,  and 
farce  profefiedly  neglecting  or  rather  pur- 

pofely 
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pofclr  trantgreffing  the  limirs  of  common 
nature  and  juft  decorum,  they  clafh  entirely 
i  each  other.  And  cnudy  rr.uft  fo  far 
fail  of  giving  the  plecfurt,  appropriate  to 
its  defign,  as  it  allies  irfelf  with  farce ; 
while  farce ;  on  the  other  hand,  forfeits  the 
*ft,  it  intends,  of  promoting  popular  ridi- 
cule, by  reftrainmg  itlelf  within  the  exact 
rules  of  Nature  which  Comedy  obferves. 

But  there  is  little  occafion  to  guard 
againtt  this  latter  aoufe.  The  danger  is 
a!l  on  the  other  fide.  And  the  pafBon 
for  what  is  now  called  Farce,  the  ihadow 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  has,  in  fad,  pofiefled 
the  modern  poets  to  fuch  z  degree,  that  we 
have  fcarcely  one  example  of  a  comedy 
without  this  grofs  mixture.  If  any  arc  to 
be  excepted  from  this  cenfure  in  Moliere, 
they  are  his  Mtfamtbrope*  and  Tartufe-, 
which  are  accordingly,  by  common  allow- 
ance, the  beft  of  his  large  collection.  In 
proportion  as  his  other  plays  have  lefs  or 
more  or"  this  farcical  turn,  their  true  value 
hath  been  long  fince  determined. 

Of  our  own  comedies,  fuch  of  them,  I 
mean,  as  arc  worthy  of  criticifni,  Ben  Jon- 
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fon's  Alchemift  and  Volpone  bid  the  faireft 
for  being  written  in  this  genuine  unmixed 
manner.  Yet,  though  their  merits  are 
very  great,  fevere  Criticifm  might  find 
fomething  to  object  even  to  thefe.  The 
ALCHEMIST,  fome  will  think,  is  exag- 
gerated throughout;  and  fo,  at  bed,  be- 
longs to  that  fpecies  of  comedy  which  we 
have  before  called  particular  and  partial. 
Atleaft,  the  extravagant  purfuit,  fo  ftrongly 
expofed  in  that  play,  hath  now,  of  a 
long  time,  been  forgotten  j  fo  that  we  find 
it  difficult  to  enter  fully  into  the  humour 
of  this  highly-wrought  character.  And, 
in  general,  we  may  remark  of  fuch  cha- 
racters, that  they  are  a  ftrong  temptation 
to  the  writer  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth 
in  his  draught  of  them  at  firft^  and  are 
further  liable  to  an  imperfect,  and  even 
unfair,  fentence  from  the  reader  afterwards. 
For  the  welcome  reception,  which  thefe 
pictures  of  prevailing  local  folly  meet  with 
on  the  ftage,  cannot  but  induce  the  poet, 
almoft  without  defign,  to  inflame  the  re- 
prefentation :  and  the  want  of  archetypes, 
in  a  little  time,  makes  it  pafs  for  immo- 
derate, 
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derate,  were  it  originally  given  with  ever 
fo  much  difcretion  and  juftice.  So  that, 
whether  the  Akbemijt  be  farcical  or  not,  it 
will  appear,  at  leaft,  to  have  this  note  of 
Farce,  "  That  the  principal  character  is 
"  exaggerated."  But  then  this  is  all  we 
muft  affirm.  For,  as  to  the  fubjeS  of  this 
Play's  being  a  local  folly,  which  feems  to 
bring  it  directly  under  the  denomination  of 
Farce,  it  is  but  juft  to  make  a  diftindion. 
Had  the  end  and  purpofe  of  the  Play  been 
to  expofe  Alcbemy,  it  had  been  liable  to 
this  objection.  But  this  mode  of  local  folly 
is  employed  as  the  means  only  of  expofing 
another  folly,  extenfi  ve  as  our  Nature,  and 
coeval  with  it,  namely  Avarice.  So  that 
the  fubject  has  all  the  requifites  of  true 
Comedy.  It  is  juft  otherwife,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  Devil's  an  Afs ;  which  there- 
fore properly  fails  under  our  cenfure.  Few- 
there,  the  folly  of  the  time,  ProjeSs  tad 
Monopolies,  are  brought  in  to  be  cxpofed 
as  the  end  and  purpofe  of  the  comedy. 

On  the  whole,  the  Alcbemijl  is  a  Comedy 
in  juft  form,  but  a  little  Farcical  in  the 
extenfion  of  one  of  its  characters. 

R  2  Th* 
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The  VOLPONE  is  a  fubject  fo  manifeftly 
fitted  for  the  entertainment  of  all  times, 
that  it  flands  in  need  of  no  vindication. 
Yet  neither,  I  am  afraid,  is  this  Comedy,  in 
all  refpects,  a  complete  model.  There  are 
even  fome  Incidents  of  a  farcical  invention  ; 
particularly,  the  Mountebank  Scene,  and  Sir 
Politiquis  Tortoife,  are  in  the  tafte  of  the 
old  comedy  ;  and  without  its  rational  pur- 
pofe.  Befides,  the  humour  of  the  dialogue 
is  fometimes  on  the  point  of  becoming  in- 
ordinate, as  may  be  feen  in  the  pleafantry 
of  Corbaccio's  miftakes  through  deafnefs* 
and  in  other  inftances.  And  we  fhall  not 
wonder,  that  the  bed  of  his  plays  are  lia- 
ble to  fome  objections  of  this  fort,  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  character  of  the  writer.  For 
his  nature  was  fevere  and  rigid  ;  and  this, 
in  giving  a  ftrength  and  manlinefs,  gave  at 
times  too  an  intemperance  to  his  fatyr. 
His  tafte  for  ridicule  was  ftrong,  but  indeli- 
cate ;  which  made  him  not  over-curious  in 
the  choice  of  his  topics.  And,  laftly,  his 
Jtyle  in  picturing  characters,  though  matterly, 
was  without  that  elegance  of  band  which 
is  required  to  correct  and  allay  the  force 

of 
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of  fo  bold  a  colouring.  Thus,  the  biafs 
of  his  na:ure  leading  him  to  Plautus,  rather 
than  Terence,  for  his  model,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  that  his  wit  is  too  frequently 
cauftic,  his  raillery  coarfe,  and  his  humour 
exceffive. 

Some  later  writers  for  the  ftage  have,  no 
doubt,  avoided  thele  defects  of  the  exadeft 
of  our  old  dramatifts.  But  do  they  reach 
his  excellencies?  Pofterity,  I  am  afraid, 
will  judge  otherwise,  whatever  may  be 
now  thought  of  fome  more  faihionable 
comedies.  And,  if  they  do  nor,  neither  the 
ftate  of  general  manners,  nor  the  turn  of 
the  public  tafte,  appears  to  be  fuch  as 
countenances  the  expectation  of  greater  im- 
provements. To  thofe,  who  are  not  over- 
fanguine  in  their  hopes,  our  forefathers 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  furnifhed 
(what  in  nature  leem  linked  together) 
the  faireft  example  of  dramatic,  as  of  rtal 
manners. 

But  here  it  will  probably  be  faid,  an  af- 
fected zeal  for  the  honour  of  our  old  poets 
has  betrayed  their  unwary  advocate  into  a 
conceffion  which  difcredits  his  whole  pains 
7  on 
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on  this  fubjecl.  For  to  what  purpofe,  may 
it  be  afked,  this  wafte  of  dramatic  criticifm, 
when,  by  the  allowance  of  the  idle  fpecu- 
latift  himfelf,  his  theory  is  likely  to  prove 
fo  unprofitable,  at  leaft,  if  it  be  not  ill- 
founded  ?  The  only  part  I  can  take  in  this 
nice  conjuncture  is,  to  fcreen  myfelf  behind 
the  authority  of  a  much  abler  critical 
theorift,  who  had  once  the  misfortune  to 
find  himfelf  in  thefe  unlucky  circumftances, 
and  has  apologized  for  it.  The  objection  is 
fairly  urged  by  this  fine  writer  -,  and,  in  fo 
profound  and  fpeculative  an  age  as  the  pre- 
fent,  1  prefume  to  fuggeft  no  other  anfwer 
than  he  has  thought  fit  to  give  to  it. 
"  Speculations  of  this  fort,  fays  he,  do  not 
*c  beftow  genius  on  thofe  who  have  it  not ; 
**  they  do  not  perhaps  afford  any  great 
"  afiiftance  to  thofe  who  have  •,  and  moft 
**  commonly  the  men  of  genius  are  even 
**  incapable  of  being  aflifted  by  fpeculation. 
"  To  what  ufe  then  do  they  ferve  ?  why, 
"  to  lead  up  to  the  firft  principles  ef  beauty 
"  fuch  perfons  as  love  reafoning,  and  are 
•*  fond  of  reducing,  under  the  controul  of 
"  philoibphy,  fubjects  that  appear  the 

"  moft 
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ce  moft  independent  of  it,  and  which  arc 
"  generally  thought  abandoned  to  die  ca- 
«*  price  of  tafte  [/>]." 

[f]  **  Ces  fortes  de  fpeculatious  ne  donnent  point 
"  dc  genie  a  ecus  qui  en  manquent ;  elles  n'aident 
**  beaucoup  CCUT  qui  en  ont :  et  le  plus  fouvent  raeme 
**  tes  gens  de  genie  font  incapaWes  d'etre  aidees  par 
**  ks  fpecubrions.  A  quoi  done  font-elles  bonnes  ? 
**  A  faire  remonter  julqu'aux  premieres  idees  du  beau 
"  quelques  gens  qui  aiment  la  raifonneroent,  et  fe 
**  plaifent  a  reduire  fous  fempire  de  la  philofophie 
**  les  chofes  qui  en  paroiflent  le  plus  independantes, 
«'  et  que  Ton  croit  commun«ment  abandonnees  a  b 
"  bizarrerie  des  gouts."  ^ 


The  END  of  tbe  SECOND  VOLUUZ. 
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